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Resume 
Razors pain you; 
Rivers are damp; 
Acids stain you; 
And drugs cause cramp. 
Guns aren't lawful; 
Nooses give; 
Gas smells awful; 
You might as well live. 

. ~ Dorothy Parker 
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7 7 
C olumn 


MR. BAD VIBES’ 
| NEIGHBORHOOD 


Gene Gregorits 


Bardamu Is My Co-Pilot 


t’s always been this way, from the first moment. 

How much of the past is left? I’d forget it all if 

I could. Tidal waves of guilt! Sinkholes! The 
porno humiliations! Humiliation like you’ ve never 
felt! How could you? You play it safe! You’re just a 
collection of learned things! It all adds up! In that rat- 
cage brain of yours! But there’s no rat in the rat cage! 
The rat is too much for you! You ought to be more like 
that beast! So I’d have someone to talk to! Your civility, 
your properness---- it’s made me a lonely man! This is 
only more babble to you...but just a little longer! Not 
too much time! Not too much stink! Only as much as 
necessary....no fat! In my process, no fat at all! I’ll break 
your nose, step up! It’s got to stay lean, back to the rat, 
he knows! Too much! I’m 30 now, too fat! Too many 


memories. And talk about fat? The beer has taken its toll. 
Listen, it’s a travesty...tire around the middle. Always a 
beanstalk before. I don’t understand the belly. Not me! 
Fat people never made sense! Here I am on the verge! 
Cock-sucker! And damnation! Pushes me closer to the 
end! PI] get around to it one of these days! One hundred 
valium and a bottle of red wine! That’s plenty! 


SALEMI 


Never mix wine with beer! I brought it all on 
myself...called Dominic at 4 A.M.--- “I’m buying a gun, 
that’s it! I'll shoot that bastard cat, fuck if I won’t, he’ll 
get it first, and then--- “ 

“Gene, you’re not going to shoot your cat.” 

“Oh YEAH?” 

“Stop calling me in the middle of the night, please? 
I’ve told you eight hundred fucking times! Do you want 
me to pull your column?” 

I became wounded in the heart and in the head. The 
mortification hit me dead center. 

“You....you don’t mean that. You would never FUCK 
ME! DOM, YOU JUST TRY TO FUCK ME...” 

-click- 

Yeah, it’s been another rough stretch. I’ve been 
abandoned by my sense of humor. A lot of flashbacks, 
epic dreams, far too vivid! The horror I face in the 
morning, the Sigmund Freud! You’! never understand! 
Not just dreams! But shock treatment, the id! Throw 
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in Cthulhu! And Carl Panzram! Kate Winslett! Strange 
and irresistible harpies, both “angelic” Rubenesque 
(mama) and “let’s fuck with Gene Gregorits he’s so 
fucking stupid” spritely in physical form. Harpies of 
ALL shapes and sizes, stringing me along by the balls... 
in the end, a rock star boyfriend emerges with a thick 
leather belt! Never-ending! Refracted shards of loony- 
bin days, wailing for weeks on end in shower stalls over 
my first taste of cunt....then forced onto the football 
field, gang fucked by 32 overweight hicktown teenagers 
in purple helmets and shoulder pads! Nightswimming 

in the East River with pincussion arms, 1999. ..afloat in 
a world of cheap sex! I devoured strangers like it was 
going out of style! Word got out alright! Eventually, 

the people around me knew more about me than I did! 
The living id! Now I’m back on the East Coast, new 
nightmares, new tremors. National Bohemian! Squalor 
in ferocious new doses! Hallucinations of 36™ STREET, 
“the Avenue”...Charm City? That’s it, huh? How about, 
“Go fuck yourself?” What strident self-consciousness! 
So much posturing! I can’t take it! Don’t you dare call 
me a hypocrite! I’m no damn good! Ask anybody! Mr. 
Bad Vibes, get it? I'll end up whacked by the White 
Belt Mafia! Gotta watch my back! Lonely and wasted 
phantoms infest this hipster barrio...now in my dreams 
too! Thrashing around like a godforsaken mental patient, 
soaked sheets again! I soar over the Chesapeake, playing 
with myself in mid-air, crash land at some pompously 
unwashed dive bar....John Waters shows up grinning, 
all my whore ex-girlfriends tossing lit cigarettes at me, 
making death threats, finished, no defense...what the 
fuck? There are many reasons, I suppose. What is there 
to say about it? I turned 30 in November, and something 
broke in me, something that had been breaking since... 
when? All through my 20’s, it seems. Half-wit! Psycho! 
Womanizing idiot! I loved too hard! I had cunt on the 
brain! I never learned how to take care of business! 
Panty-sniffer! Sicko romantic! That’s not romance! 
White trash! Mother-fucker! 

Hecatombs! Filth and stupid hopes in the same 
dollop! It’s always been this way! I decided that it was 
time to let go! No future! Not a moment too soon! 

January saw the publication of my book! Midnight 
Mavericks, he said it should be. No Rapists, Roughnecks 
and Rottweilers, not for me! That title gave off the 
wrong impression! These are decent artists, they deserve 
respect! That’s what he says. Midnight Mavericks, be 
polite! Don’t fuck yourself in the ass yet again Gene! 
Don’t you ever get tired of that? 

NO! It’s always been this way, I told that son of a 
bitch Harvey, and I’ll keep telling you! Until you get 
it! Decent artists, shit! Homos, drug-shooters, hedonistic 


brats! That’s more like it! They think they know hell! 
Their hell is my soggy cornflakes! I’m just getting 
started! That’s right! ALL of you smart-ass fuckheads... 
BORING! What’s worse than that? 

So the book comes out...I was still smarting from 
my last breakup! She was a dope, dead in the head. She 
only had two books in her library: Walk This Way: The 
Unauthorized Biography of Aerosmith and The Dirt: 
Confessions of Motley Crue. No brain at all, that stupid 
hag! Rawk’n’roll! I’m gonna PUKE! It’s coming back 
now....Leslie. Yeah, that’s the one. She had no tits! But 
what a tasty snatch! I ate it alright, my fucking pride, 
and the rest of it. She made me lick the ass of Shame, 

I saw the end of everything....finally then, because 

of DOMINANCE, a Detroit scum-hopeful, I finally 
became a rotten conformist! Marriage, fidelity, all good 
intentions, see what happens? For once, a nice guy! And 
then the mother! The old bitch, she was dying! I saw it in 
slow motion! Withered away in a hospice room! I tried 
to be a rock, her ally, a confidante! In that time of trauma 
and grief! Her mother! Nothing left! Like a little bird! 

I cried too! On Woodward Avenue, Danny’s Irish Pub! 

A main circuit cable of grease burgers, medicated yeast, 
carbon monoxide! Don’t forget Midwestern despair! 
(And incest.) 

In Detroit, drunk at 2 P.M. I heard the news! Dead 
as a doornail! I went out of the scum-ridden bar, sat 
at the bus stop and cried! Watched the cars screaming 


BY GENG 
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past, farting poisons and making my headache worse! 
Something on the ground, by my boots, something 
twitching! A little bird, it can’t walk, can’t fly! I pick 
up the bird, I hold it, the little fucked up starling... 

it takes flight from my hand! In the direction of the 
sports cars and SUV’s! Agents of The Age of Obesity! 
The American Gang-Fuck! The starling alights in 

the westbound lane! It can’t make it past! Lands in 
the middle of the street! Porno and cash-fuck versus 
the wounded starling! The traffic is stopped, not by 
conscience, no! But by a red light! The bird knows 
damn well what’s coming, the light has to turn! I’m with 
him, all the way! The cars are stopped! Red light! Turns 
green! They crank their big farting engines, VROOM, 
VRAM, BA-ROOM! They leave the starting gate! The 
bird has only seconds left! I watch closely, in horror! I’m 
weeping! A little shape, in violent bursts, flipping up and 
right, down and left, between the wheels! Mangled by 
nothing more than the way of things! But to see it that 
way? Between the asphalt and the undersides of the SUV 
stampede! They saw it too, right there, and they roared 
on anyway! They’re gone! Quiet street! Just a smear of 
blood! My girlfriend’s mother, dead too! The little birds 


have passed now! Gone from me, gone from the hole I 
live in, from my dim bulb! Anyway, it was disgusting 
and traumatic for me. I changed forever! No more smug 
agnosticism! A shit-eating atheist like the rest of you 
Satanic clowns. That was the summer of 2006. 

In Baltimore, 07! The book is out, I was saying! 
I’m trying to describe it right! She’s gone! I died in 
Detroit too! The book comes out! A bang up job! 

But not a word from me! I barely notice! A winter of 
RIGHT MISERABLE HELL....and rapid weight gain. 
Soon enough, the thick skin! I jerked off 2,000 times! 
Insomniatic! Broken heart! Sipping coffee with sweet 
rolls like a normal guy, but thinking nothing but THE 
END. A mess, because I’d have to kill the cat first! 
The apple of my eye! MISTER HANK, he’s a fantastic 
hero of a little guy, and another column entirely. (I 
named him after Bukowski, Ill admit it! Who cares! 
Drinking is stupid, I'll be the first to admit it! But a 19 
year old MBV, rolling around at the Harrisburg YMCA, 
bitch-weeping after the teenage wife bailed? He was 
everything then! He still is.) (The cat, not Bukowski.) 

Back to Baltimore...wait, not yet...more on 
Detroit...I know, I’m dragging it out. Leslie, her little 
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bee stings and 
smartass attitude! 
You can’t be 
RAWK’N’ROLL 
at age 41. Shit! 
It looks dumb 
enough on you 
at age 19. But 
somehow, she 
understood me. 
Fuck her! She 
never entered 
the equation! I 
wasn’t in love 
with that old 
drug-torn slag. 
I’m not THAT 
brain damaged! 
Not her at all, 
but the idea of.... 
SOMETHING. 
I loved her 
acceptance and 
understanding, she laughed at my jokes! Yeah, that 
must have been the main ingredient in the big mess.... 
laughter! Fuck it! I hate to laugh! I feel like I’m being 
molested when someone makes me laugh! Get your 
finger out of my butthole! HAH HAH! Big joker’... 
you got me! But Leslie’s laughter was different! It 
led to hopes that she’d shock me with a new side, a 
genuine side...real romance! The Only God, the church 
that matters! Ten miles in the rain, die for it...or go 
home. You don’t deserve sweetness then, it’s earned in 
thumbtacks and snot! Not a pretty picture! No decades 
spent in one or more Greyhound Stations? Forget it 
then! You don’t qualify! Yet another pretender, looking 
to steal my glory! Leslie was the worst kind of coward, 
- but still, P11 blame it all on booze. I tried, with her. There 
won’t be a next. I remember my teenage wife Zoe and I 
holding hands, along the river, in Harrisburg. I held out 
as long as I could. THE END! 

So that’s how it rolls! She’s gone now! I got 
over it! I raised my standards! I re-evaluated myself. 
Insomniatic! But then...asleep for WEEKS! Biting 
the scruff of my cat’s neck, just for a reaction! Fat 
furry bastard! He hates me too! And MIDNIGHT 
MAVERICKS is out now! What’s that all about? I don’t 
take that whopper seriously, fuck no, not at all! But 
still...a book like that? Should be good for a few new 
rolls in the hay! Wouldn’t you think? Why not? How 
could I fail? That’s a hell of a thing! I’m glowering, no 
class, no humor, no winning personality! At the bar, fire 


in my eyes! Miserable cock-sucker! Stand back! But 
just a few words, she feels sorry for me! “Wrote a book, 
you say?” The deal is done! She knows it’s no joke! A 
delicious dirty bitch, all to myself! A genuine coup, you 
can’t deny it! 

Six months in Motor City Detwat, writing nicely 
about OTHER PEOPLE! Imagine the hell of that! (And 
people call me heartless! I am in fact a saint!) I wrote 
Midnight Mavericks in my backyard, just off Eight Mile 
Road, behind countless bottles of expensive wine, red 
and white! German wine, French wine! All the other 
nations! Only the best! Oh, I was really living then! 
Pro-class black marketeer! It’s true! $1,200 a week! 

A pig in shit! What’s that sound? Do you hear it? A 
whirring...like a thousand little motors! It’s coming from 
the basement! Let’s have a look down there! Down the 
steps, all the way back! Careful on your way! Through 
the small door, rickety, an extra push, it pops open! A 
vast chamber, a monolithic shelving unit, the length of 

a football field! Crammed tight with tens of thousands 

of films! Documentaries on Charles Mingus! Andy 
Warhol’s Home Movies! Dead on Camera: the History of 
Snuff! It goes on and on! An underground factory! Work 
tables the size of the Edmund Fitzgerald! A series of 
black towers, drawers popping open every 15 seconds! 
Electronic hum, low but powerful! A cooler stocked with 
ice-cold Beck’s Dark! Only the best! The boombox is 
roaring! It’s the Replacements! Someone’s been hard at 
work! There’s a dancing idiot in the corner, he’s puffing 
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away, the place fairly reeks. What’s he up to over there! 
Looks like a shrinkwrap machine! Postage stamps are 
stuck to his elbows! Hey, wait a minute... that sounds 
like someone I know. I’ve been down here before.... 

It was a sensation all right! A behemoth of a 
concept! The underground pirate ship! An epic 
plundering! A money train! 

And THEN: Linda Paterra, she of the forgotten punk 
band, The Buzz-Kills! All it took was one woman! Now, 
it is skunk beer and ramen noodles! My ship sailed into 
the eye of a cataclysm, and sunk to the bottom of Lake 
Superior! Im BROKE! And impotent. 


ROCK ON 


Musicans never have these problems. It’s always a 
shock to see how women fall-to pieces and slide around 
in their own cunt juice for these weedy, grotesquely 
tattooed and smooth talking white boys who call 
themselves “musicians.” The tragedy of that! No ` 
denying it, you can actually smell their swampy love- 
juice as it cascades through their cotton and polyester 
panties, when 3 or 4 pompous morons take the stage and 
begin sneering and swooning all over themselves! Short 
skirts begin to drip from the inside! A flood! It soaks 
all the way through! What a damn stink! The boys grin 
bigger, they know they’ve done it again! And then one of 
them starts to sing! The entire world seems empty then. 
It’s enough to make a decent man shoot himself in a 
suffocating cloud of despair. A real tragedy. 

To think of the choices I’ve made! All I had to 
do was get along with a couple of hipster smoothies, 
some rock and roll punks, these “musicians”...just 
be nice...play nice...play GUITAR, and like the best 


of these petulant, narcissistic tattoo fashion-cocks, 

I'd be up to my eyeballs in button-nosed tarts who 

lose all independent reasoning and, let’s face it, all 
POWER when introduced to the profoundly sensitive 
“whimpster.” She may have a MENSA level IQ, but 
watch what happens when the pathological womanizer 
and TRUE GRINNING RAWK POET makes his move. 
You can’t argue that. Don’t try it. I’ve seen it millions 
of times. If only I had jacked off some dissonant art 
rock, or some EMO instead...what was I thinking? What 
a waste of my 20s! Writer, shit! That’s the thing to do 
alright! If you enjoy being fucked in the ass! All week! 
All month! Years go by, you find yourself hitching rides 
in damp twilight zones of America, tractor trailers spray 
road slime in your eyes! You’re stealing Slim Jims from 
gas stations! Bad bowels! Taking unspeakable insults 
from inbred rednecks! No respect! Soon enough, it’s no 
big thing! Amazing what a human being can get used to! 
Not a single tear! Not a little yelp! Raped in the pooper! 


PHONY-LAND 


So my book came out one year late. Of course I 
looked like an asshole, everyone thought so. Charlatan? 
Yeah I had to eat loads of shit. My girlfriend became 
disgusted by the whole affair - her friends secretly 
mocked her. She knew all about it. It was my fault, pure 
and simple. A beautiful 4 pound trade paperback was 
my only redemption...and it never showed in 2006. Her 
fat twin sister slugged me in public, a 500 pound Negro 
bouncer named HOUSE broke my nose (severely), I got 
locked up for the assault and battery of a cop, and Leslie 
wouldn’t even throw me a mercy fuck. Me and my big 
mouth! 

I could go on and on. 
Crackhouses, broken bones, 
sickly whores, even rape 
charges. Ten years! The clink! 

I was that close! Can you 
imagine what they’d do to a 
guy like me in prison? I’m too 
sweet-natured! Jumping Jesus! 
What did I get myself into? 
Persecuted by lunatics, misery- 
addicts, slimy retards...always! 
I swear it’s true! That’s no way 
to live! Punished for the tragedy 
of the ugly and deformed! The 
profoundly damaged! Go kill 
your parents! Leave me alone! 
You can’t hide in your basement 
clutching an alley cat and a 
bottle of plonk, not like me, 
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not for 15 years, not if you understand the ramifications! 
I don’t have these problems! Not too often, anyway. 

To think of it: ten years of darkness! More scars! Bad 
tattoos! Stab wounds! The clap! Maybe even AIDS! 
That hatchet faced stinker! Horrible! And in a way, it 
WAS all my doing, right? My lousy Sex & Guts! The 
Magazine, remember? I coralled every one of them 
together! They came to me and hung around like a bad 
smell! See what happens? It’s no joke. I didn’t become 
this thing, this Mr. Bad Vibes overnight! I’m probably 
the most abused man of the last 250 years, it’s true! __ 
Maybe one day I’1l tell the whole story. I'll begin with 
my near-death from pneumonia in 1982, the resultant 
hallucinations that never went away. Nothing after that, 
until 1986, when my Sth grade principal called me to his 
office, calmly closed the door once I was inside, rolled 
up his sleeves, and knocked the wind out of me! Bad 
behavior, that was his reason! What do you call fucking 
up a ten your old with your fists? Fat cocksucker! I wish 
I could remember your name! Hypocrite! My aversion 
to authority exploded, a million times worse because 

of that sucker punch. Red cheeks, fat as a monster! 

Big human turkey! American pig fuckl! Never told my 
mother! Hello mother! You took a few thousand swings 
yourself! Vicious monster! You’ll get yours! 


80’S RAPE IS A RAPE ALL ITS OWN 


See what I mean? The memories are still there! I 
remember everything! Daily beatings! Leather belts! 
Blood and screaming! Holes in the walls! Hell no 
I’m not over it! Toxic waste in the back yard! Illegal 
US navy dumping! Radioactive slime! I played in the 
stuff! Every day! And the development of first class 
shoplifting skills! I never got caught! All for free! Life 
in the commercial zone! The neighbors knew we were 
scum! They wanted us gone! Tricia Wick, my first love! 
I’m drunk now, looked her up on MYSPACE, she’s 
there! What was I thinking! WASPy cunt! She reminds 
me of a cross between a Barbie doll and a fucking 
Chihuahua! Shrill, demanding barks! That stinker! That 
beast! Half-insect! Another butter-fat American nobody! 
Carnivorous, you don’t even know! I never got a fair 
shake! She tore me in half, at age ten! Middle class twat! 
Pure evil! I am Paddington Bear by comparison! 

And on the radio then: “Heaven is a Place on Earth” 
and Tiffany’s cover of “I Think We’re Alone Now”! 
Poisoned my soul! Poisoned my mind. My heart! Even 
my honest to god ballsack! Satanism! Horrible Banality! 
Unspeakable melancholy! The nightmare of it! A power- 
rape, face down in pigshit! A catastrophe for the history 
books! What a stench! What rotten luck! Never forget! 
“Dare to dream,” that was the idea! I learned the hard 
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way. If I’d known what I was in for! 20 YEARS OF IT. 
All on account of one idea! Romance, shit! No thanks. 
The one I want never existed! Believe me, I’ve done 
my research! Not one rock unturned! Every greyhound 
station in the nation! I know them all! I took to the 
search with force! A man possessed! The American 
underground! Nothing but a filthy sandbox for spoiled 
and damaged babies, a place for their scummy mutual 
masturbation marathons! No truly sexy cellar dwellers! 
No malcontented maidens! Underneath, it’s the same 
as on top! Just goofier clothing, and a hastily applied 
veneer of danger! Tasteless tattoos! Still the same greedy 
bastard fucks. That’s what I found out the hard way! 
Fuck you arrogant sweet-potatoes! Go eat a Pop-Tart! 
Whiny faggot! 


THE ABSENCE OF THE UNICORN 


So it’s too late for me. I’ve been marked for death 
by hipster cartoons and feral sluts. Damaged goods! 
Dirty bastard! All that said, I still believe that romance 
is the only thing that matters! That’s all I can tell you! 
The only magic! But you’re not very romantic, are you? 
You’re too mollycoddled for the genuine article! You 
reptilian bitch! Could you be more arrogant? I don’t see 
how! Sure, I get it! Shame on you! The very definition 
of anemia! You pose no threat to anyone! When did 
all the young people become so fucking precious? Oh I 
get it alright! What hypocritical scumwads! Mommy’s 
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apron strings! She turns her back and you turn a trick! 
Or shoot dope! Your lousy art! You play like angels 

but you fuck like rabbits, there’s no meaning in it! No 
danger! Where are the DROPOUTS? Who says NO to 
anyone anymore? The facade is unbreakable! Noxious 
little monsters! You’re not very innocent at all! Charles 
Manson looks like Snow White! Hipsters everywhere! 
They smear the unicorn with their dainty shit! Look, 
they’re having a ball! Take the party away and they don’t 
exist! Social reality...their ONLY reality! And here I am, 
an aging hopeful, my goose cooked: I thought I’d find 
my Mrs. Bad Vibes! Not even close! Yuppies in training! 
They have health insurance! Never stuck out their little 
pinky toe for romance! An entire army, a fleet, a swarm, 
of sloe-eyed sex fiends! Took the soul away! Took the 
danger right out of it! A million rosy cheeked scoundrels, 
reeking with fuck! Their religion is irony, they ruined it 
forever! How hip is that? 


MISTER BAD VIBES 

“Oh that fucking idiot! He makes clowns of us! 
Why do you keep publishing him Dom? He doesn’t fit! 
Kills our goof! Pure poison!” 

Why you weak cunt. 

I’m just getting started! 

Stand back! 

I haven’t been myself lately! 

There’s no telling! Maybe I’ve really lost it now! 

Up to here! 

I don’t have the answers! I don’t want to know! 

At least I have enough good sense to be repulsed! 

Of course I blame you insidious bohemians! 

Cellphone zombies, just like the white trash! The 
black trash! Kurt Vonnegut and Chuck Pahluniuk won’t 
save you!! 

Shit for brains! 

Screw-crazy, pontificating....lousy assholes...no 
class! 

Porno creeps! 

Venereal indie rock frauds! 

Where’s your vengeance, your evil? 

You can’t even make me laugh! It’s all a twat-prank! 

Always grinning, it’s a downright joke to you! 

Lukewarm faggot! 

Ersatz to the core, not even a little psycho! 

Bloodthirsty cutie-pies! 

The things the greats have gone through! No one 
sheds a fucking tear! They don’t even remember! Not 
even in the New York City literary circles! I’m an idiot 
next to these snotty cocksuckers. But I remember! I do! 
I remember everything! I never lose sight of it! Their 
pain! No end to it. No end, ever. I suspect that it will 
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always be this way. People succumb to cash, to ego. 
They think they know how it’s all run. George Bush Jr. is 
morally innocent compared to the snarling circle jerk of 
human hispterism. There! It’s been said! You make me 
sicker than him, HIM, a MURDERER! 
Can your phony hipster exuberance! 
What shit! 
By posing no threat, you become the biggest 
fucking threat of all. Without sufficient desperation, 
you represent the death of anything good in your cozy 
cosmos. 
Don’t get sore at me! It’s just the mail...that’s who 
you are! 
Full of lies! 
Yuppie coward, you’ll never pay! You’ll get off scot- 
free, that’s the way it goes. 
No wonder we were attacked! 
They couldn’t have waited another second! 
Oh, we’ll stamp them out alright! Wipe out ALL the 
fucking heathens! Man! Woman! Child! 
Rivers of blood! Nauseating! 
KILL ME NOW. 
What’s taking so long? 
Code yellow! 
Code red! 
Mother-fuckers! 
Death to the infidels! 


It’s 3 o’clock though this table 
can’t take it anymore, marooned 
with nothing on it except a bowl 


half wood, cold and the lace : 
that no longer covers the window 
--you mop and with one hand 


grasp the other, clear a place 
for the sea beneath and daylight 
floating past, kept empty for shells 


broken open as landfall and cobblestones 
--all night and the splashing 
that comes forward, unable to stop 


the bleeding or open your hand 
to let go where the floor ices over 
where it widens exhausted, still thirsty 


- Simon Perchik 
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tHe ELECTRIC CHURCH 


by Jeff Somers 


salvation through eternity. . .more time is needed 


“Some debuts simply set new bars in a genre. Jeff 
Somers' THE ELECTRIC CHURCH is one such book, 
a gritty noir story that challenges and surprises with 
every page. A novel that is equal parts Raymond 
Chandler and’ William Gibson. A major new talent has 
arrived -- and it's about time!” 


— James Rollins, New York Times bestselling author of MAP OF 
BONES and BLACK ORDER 
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Column 


he C anti tinuin ng S ag 


oi Dr. 


by Ken Borke 


Sperm Count. 


he phone rang and my answering machine 
picked up. It was my best friend Glenn E. 
Smith. 

“You know what the problem is with the world 
today,” he asked rhetorically. “No one knows how to: 
handle sperm anymore.” 

I hadn’t thought of it before, but he’s probably right. 
Outside of the “money shot” in porno films that come 
free with personal lubricant, I haven’t seen anyone 
handle sperm lately. Maybe that’s because I’m middle- 
aged now. Once upon a time, when I was young, had all 
my hair, and attracted a few girls, I saw it being handled 
frequently, albeit on a strictly amateur basis. In addition, 
I’ve always liked the word itself. , 

During the early 80’s, when I was struggling with 
an aggregation known as The Ron Russ Trio featuring 
Ken Burke - a perfectly dreadful sounding rockabilly and 
blues contingent that I loved with all my heart - I earned 
a small reputation for coming up with band names. 
While rehearsing and beering it up with the guys, I’d 
mouth off with in-between song filler ala, “Here’s a little 
number we learned from our favorite band Chex Booker 
& the Overdrafts.” Or, “When people ask us who are 
musical influences are, we just bow our heads and play 
this little ditty by Head Scratchy & The Lice-O-Tones.” 

I know, I know. Weird stuff. What do you want from 
me? I was attempting to sing, play guitar, and drink beer 
all at the same time. These days I can only manage the 
beer part. 

Mike Corcoran, one of my neighbors and an 


occasional jam partner, dug this sort of patter. So, when 
he started his own band, he asked if I’d help him come 
up with a name for the new group. At first, I took the 
task seriously and tried to come up with names that 
sounded like the music they hoped to play - New Wave 
and Surf, with a little bubblegum thrown in for variety’s 
sake. Some of the suggestions I made: The RetroVettes, 
The Surfin’ Vulcans, and Beach Blanket Buzzsaw. 

Corcoran quickly protested, “No, no, no! That’s too 
normal. I want a name that sounds like that goofy shit 
you say when you’re jamming.” 

So, I looked at Mike’s pasty white face and skeletal, 
pre rickets frame and quipped, “How about Real Lo & - 
The Counts of Sperm?” 

Yes, for about eight months there was a band that 
actually took gigs under that name. They never took my 
other suggestion - dressing up like the spermatozoa in 
Woody Allen’s Everything You Wanted to Know About 
Sex (But Were Afraid to Ask) - but at least they had the 
balls to use the name. God knows, I wouldn’t have 
displayed the same testicular fortitude. 

Eventually, Corcoran decided that he did want to 
finish college and become an architect after all, so he 
disbanded the group. However, some of the members 
carried on in bands that featured names ala Low Sperm 
Count, Spermicidal Maniacs, and my favorite - Count 
Spermula. So, if you see some forty-year-old guys in 
a band with some derivation of sperm in their name, 
chances are they indirectly got that from me. (Which is 
as small and pathetic a claim to fame as anyone could 
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possess.) 

Back to my pal and his adventures in ejaculation. 

A few years ago, Glenn E. Smith married a Chinese ` 
woman he met through the internet and brought her to 
America. Now in his early 50s, the perpetual boy-man 
decided that he’d try fatherhood and his wife presented 
him with a beautiful, healthy baby girl. 

Now, his wife, who is in her early 40s, wants a 
second baby and isn’t shy about letting him know. “I 
want baby,” she demands in her fractured English. “You 
make baby now.” 

Despite the recent insertion of a pacemaker, Smith 
has been giving repeat procreation a yeoman’s try, alas 
to no avail. 

“Why you no give me baby,” his lovely wife angrily 
inquires. 

Evidently the Chinese believe the nation that 
invented fast-food, should also be capable of conception 
on demand. No such luck. 

A Chinese doctor has run tests and says Glenn E’s 
wife is able to conceive. That leaves my buddy and his 
sperm as the culprit. So they made an appointment at a 
fertility clinic covered under his insurance plan. 

The clinic was a two-hour drive from their home, 
so Glenn simply rented a motel room near the clinic so 
he could drop in after work, get some sleep and give his 
sample first thing in the morning. 

“I simply tracked down the closest, cheapest motel I 
could find in the area,” Smith told me. “I didn’t know it 
featured a free porn channel on their TV.” 

This presented a problem. Smith was told to refrain 
from sexual release for at least 48 hours before he gave 
his sample. Now he was in a room all alone with free 
porn on the television. Glenn loves porn, but doesn’t 
necessarily need it to become aroused. “Hell,” he 
admitted, “a billboard advertising women in high heels 
gave me an erection just after I’d been in a car accident.” 

It was an incredibly erotic struggle, but somehow, 
Glenn managed to watch regular TV and not take 
advantage of himself. He contented himself by reasoning 
that there would be plenty of pornography at the clinic 
when it came time to squirt in-a cup. 

However, Glenn was badly disappointed when the 
clinic staff simply wanted him to go into an average 
examination room and jack off into a cup. “Do you 
have any, uh, materials,” he asked the sour-faced nurse. 
My pal suspects that the nurse knew what he meant, 
but dragged the request out just to make him feel 
uncomfortable. 

“Oh, you mean magazines or movies,” she dully 
rejoined. “No, we don’t have that. Why would we?” 

At this point, Glenn was not in the mood to shoot his 


seed into a cup but knew he had to do it for his wife’s 


peace of mind. Then he suddenly got a bright idea. “How 


long can I take to get you the sample?” 

After being told, “Within the hour would be fine,” 
he grabbed a couple of sealable sample cups and headed 
back to his motel. There, in the privacy of his own 
seedy room, he was able to rub out not one, but two 
samples. He appropriately marked them with time and 
sequence, and as he dropped them off with the nurse, he 
confidently joked, “If you need more, don’t hesitate to 
call.” 

The nurse, her smugness deflated, snippily replied, 
“T’m sure this will be fine. We’ll call you.” Then, she 
turned a little too fast and dropped both cups on the 
floor. 

Cup number two rolled away and was actually 
stepped upon by an office secretary walking through 
with some files. 

“Eeew,” she moaned in disgust. 

“Don’t worry,” jibed Glenn, “I’ve never gotten a 
shoe pregnant yet.” 

“Eeew,” the secretary repeated with extra emphasis. 

Cup number one, was shaken, but intact. Glenn’s 
sperm count is fine. He and his wife have to just keep 
trying and hope that luck, timing, and some weird 
fertility herbs their Chinese doctor gave them, work out 
in a fairly timely fashion. 

Yet, I wondered if my friend’s experience was 
typical. I called a fertility clinic in Phoenix - they 
asked that I not use their name - and asked about their 
masturbation amenities. “In house porn is only available 
in a few clinics,” the helpful nurse informed me. “I’ve 
worked at several locations and I think that male friendly 
examination rooms are largely a figment of the media.” 

I opined, “Jacking off in a sterile examination room 
with burned out, disgusted nurses awaiting to judge 
the results, seems more like work than the miracle of 
creation.” 

“Well, that’s the problem with this country,” the 
clinic nurse finally observed, “No one knows how to 
handle sperm anymore.” 
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Column 


THE INNER SHINE The Inner Swine Guide to Ignorance 
GUETO EF by Jeff Somers 


IGNORANCE 


by deff Somers 


Episode Four: Persistence of Ignorance 


I USED to think I was the only jackass in the world. A lone 
jackass, doomed to a solitary life of jackassery, wandering 
Y this world in a haze of ignorance and unintentional 
| destruction—cities burned to the ground, populations wiped 
out by disease, entire societies ruined and desecrated by 
some consequence of my ignorant jackassery. This was not 
an entirely unpleasant notion; after all, is it better to be 
| forgotten and swept into history's dustbin, or to be 
| remembered as The Destroyer of Worlds?’ If that's your 
only choice, bubba, I say go for Destroyer of Worlds. The 
title sounds pretty cool, and thousands of years after your 
death it's almost guaranteed that cults will pop up to 
worship your memory. No one worships Jeff Somers, 
Jackass, but Somers, Destroyer of Worlds will get a lot of 
tithing, I think. . 
Jeff, Destroyer of Worlds. And | __ 
damned handsome: Ah, but I'm older now, and I realize that I am not, indeed, 
the only jackass in the world. In fact, I've come to realize 
that just about everyone has at least a moment or two of jackassery in their lives. You 
have the people who lead perfectly normal, uneventful existences until one day they 
decide to deep-fry their Thanksgiving turkey, or to investigate that gas smell in the 
crawlspace with an open flame for illumination. All of us have a Secret Jackass’ inside 
us, waiting to come out. We all just put a lot of energy into hiding it from each other, 
creating a sort of multi-level marketing environment of jackassery—we're each passing 
on jackassery, deepening like a coastal shelf, in a desperate bid to hide it. My goodness, 
how often can I use the word jackassery in one essay?’ Let's find out. Jackassery. 


The secret ingredient in most jackassery, of course, is our old friend Ignorance.* If you're 
aware that you should turn the power off in your home before attempting to rewire a 
broken light fixture, you are less likely to be lit up like a sparkler later in the day.° Thus, 


' Remembered by whom—since the world had been destroyed in this scenario—is a question for someone smarter than 
I 

In my case; not so secret. 

The answer: Nine times. 

Leavened, most probably, by copious amounts of sweet, sweet alcohol. 

Admittedly, sometimes the universe conspires against you even when you admit you are powerless over ignorance: 
Witness the mysterious power line in my mother's house that remains hot even when you turn off the master. I 
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‘physics of, say, electricity, here; I'm talking 


jackassery would seem to be an easy thing to cure; simply embrace education, eliminate 
ignorance, and we are living in an all-singing, tap-dancing jackass-free world. The 
problem, however, is that ignorance is like mold: You scrub at it and it seems to go away; 
but in reality it's growing under the drywall and infiltrating every damn place. This is 
because most people are afraid to admit ignorance, and will pretty much pretend to know 
things they don't in order to project a learned and wise demeanor.® 


We're all ignorant of something, after all. Even if you know pretty much everything, I bet 
I could think of some subject you know little about—even some everyday, practical 
things, things you probably haven't even thought of. And I bet if I were to discover your 
secret ignorance, rather than admit it, you'd go to great lengths to cover it up and 
obfuscate it, to pretend you know something 
you don't. That's how ignorance maintains 
itself. My god, people, we live in an age where 
men have walked on the moon, where we've 
split the atom and mapped the human genome! 
And yet, we also live in an age where most 
people have no idea how the electoral college 
works and where grown men have only the 
vaguest idea how the technology that serves us 
works. I'm not talking about the complex 


about knowing how something like jumper 
cables work. I've personally observed people 
who have the same level of knowledge 
regarding jumper cables they have regarding 
Tiny Poisonous Frogs of the Brazilian Rain 
Forest. The difference being your chances of 
encountering a Tiny Poisonous Brazilian Rain 
Forest Frog versus your chances of needing to 
use jumper cables.’ 


LICK ME IF YOU WANT TO LIVE! 


Still, you'll never know what people know or don't know. Witness the various hoaxes 
concerning Dihydrogen monoxide*—otherwise known as water (H20). People happily 
signed petitions to ban this terrible substance once they'd been told all the terrible things 
it does (for example, inhalation, even in small quantities, may cause death)’ even though 
none of them, clearly, knew what the hell it was. They were handed a petition and 
challenged to either feign knowledge or admit ignorance, and they chose to feign 
knowledge. Because Ignorance is the most powerful force in the universe, and we're all 
powerless against it. You might as well fortify your house, lay in stores of Spam and 
Twinkies,'° buy some guns, and prepare, because when the world ends it won't be a huge 


suspect it would remain hot even if we disconnected the house physically from the grid, and that it will kill someone 
someday. Hopefully long after we've sold the house. i 

§ In my daily life, this is also known as Working My Day Job. 

Plus, you can eat the tiny frogs, as long as you build up a tolerance first by licking one every day for about six 

months. Or maybe that was something I saw in a movie once, who knows? The world is a mysterious place. 

è? http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Dihydrogen_monoxide_hoax (a precarious place to cure ignorance, but the best my 
feeble researching powers can manage) 

° Otherwise known as drowning. 

10 Contrary to popular belief, the shelf life of a Twinkie is actually only two months. Also, in the baking industry any 
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red sun in the sky or a plague or a fundamental breakdown in our environment, it will be 
hordes of ignorant people convinced you are an evil spirit who must be destroyed, or that 
you possess an army of Tiny Poisonous Brazilian Frogs that threaten the universe. It will 
be an army of jackasses transformed into Destroyers of Worlds through sheer ignorance. 


This does, I think, take some of the shame out of being ignorant, or at least it should. 
Next time you're puzzling over some aspect of modern life that seems like something 
everyone but you understands—fashion, perhaps—take a step back and realize that it's 
more than probably no one understands it, and we're all just pretending to. It seems pretty 
likely that fortunes have been made off of such assumptions, but fortunes, sadly, are one 
of the many, many things I remain ignorant about. 


small cake is referred to as a 'Twinkie’. Also, I haven't had a Twinkie in thirteen years. 


F 


He 


From this anvil its lost cry 

washed, covered with petals: the breeze 
ravenous, more leaves! Spring 

higher, higher, hallelujah 

-- I lift this clock: a great tide 

refilling mountains -- such thirst! this sky 
smells from fish and snow disappearing 


-- it will happen 

wandering among the numerals: chimes 
haunting their sunken hulls, waves 

struck for the dead -- our tears 

even in winter 

reach out and warm the sun 

fallen on its side, lifted! the ice 

already trickling and this frail mountainside. 


-- Simon Perchik 
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Simon Clark 
ontrast ot Dark and Lig 


By Robert Rousseau 


Long before author Simon Clark's first novel; even 
further foreshadowing his British Fantasy Society Award 
for Best Story, he was a grammar- school aged child 
living in the industrial city of Wakefield (UK). “A city 
of shadows,” he recalls. A place of “black soil, dark 
buildings, black canals, and inky rivers.” Even the 
church bells somehow found their way into his juvenile 
paranoia, their musical peals sounding more like dark 
conversation than a holy invitation to the young Clark. 

Soon his trepidations would change when his 
family—mother, father, and older sister Karen—packed 
up and left for a place that he remembers for its light 
and never ending summers named Thorpe Audlin. But 
the darkness and perpetual winters of his first seven 
years never left him. And well after he was introduced to 
horror through his sister Karen’s anthologies and school 
assignment involving The Fly; long since his first horror 
story was written at the age of 19, Clark’s early years 
still find their way into his work. 

Understand, though, that the memory of Wakefield 
isn’t the only thing that compels his pen to paper. 


Brutarian: What is the first book you can 
remember reading and enjoying? What kind of 
emotions or feelings did this work spark within? 


Photo credit: Sandy Auden 


SC: The earliest must have been fairy stories, tales 
retold by the Brothers Grimm and that kind of thing. 
I remember being excited by fights with dragons and 
giants. And being raised in England where Christian 
teaching is compulsory (unless you belong to another 
faith) left me steeped in Biblical stories at a very 
young age. I grew up under the assumption that magic 
and miracles were almost everyday occurrences. 
The first books I read avidly were about a character 
called Biggles. He was a pilot who had lots of Indiana 
Jones style adventures while battling Nazis or quasi- 
supernatural events. 


Brutarian: When reading fiction today, what 
kinds of books do you enjoy? Authors? 


SC: I still like horror stories that evoke awe and 
contain a wild streak of adventure. I enjoy reading 
Machen, Hodgson, Lovecraft, Blackwood, Shirley 
Jackson, Jack Finney, Matheson, King, Paul Finch and 
Tom Piccirilli, to name just a few. 


Brutarian: Tell me about the family you live with. 
Do they have a particular influence on your writing? 


SC: I live with my wife, Janet, son, Alex, daughter, 
Helen, and dog, Sam. They constantly influence my 
writing in the things they say and do— well, the dog 
doesn’t say a lot but he’s still a source of inspiration. On 
my website there’s a short film, Dear Simon, Where Do 
You Get Your Ideas From? where viewers can see the 
role Sam plays in my inspiration. 
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Brutarian: In some of your novels, such as In 
This Skin and Night of the Triffids, lovers seem to 
be separated by powers or situations beyond their 
control. Why does this add to the suspense, intrigue, 
and plain horror of your work? 


SC: This is really exploiting emotional relationships 
at a fundamental level. You might try and save a stranger 
who is in danger, but a loved one- whether a partner or 
your child- really does turn the emotional screws. After 
all, I’m sure most of us have dreaded the idea of harm 
befalling someone we love. 


Brutarian: What is the process you undertake 
when writing a novel? A short story? 


SC: For me, it often starts with seeing something 
unusual in a commonplace setting, such as blood on the 
pavement (Blood Crazy) or a small wild bird causing 
an express train to stop for repairs (The Night of the 
Triffids). This collision between the mundane and the 
strange triggers something in my head at a later date; 
sometimes moments later, other times weeks. Eventually 
the odd event or unusual sight forms a relationship 
or connection—I imagine how the blood got onto the 
pavement or visualize a bizarre outcome of the bird 
striking the train. Though this process is involuntary, 

I eventually may ask myself, What if the blood on the 
pavement is just part of a greater event? Or— What 

if all parents turned against their children and start 
killing them? Next comes the lengthier process of note 
taking and thinking about plots before starting that all- 
important page 1, chapter 1! 


Brutarian: Do you feel that horror writers draw 
inspiration from a fundamentally different place than 
other writers? 


SC: I don’t know to be honest. All I can do is 
‘do’ what works for me. Sometimes I wonder if 
certain writers experience a similar process to that of 
improvising jazz and blues musicians; it’s as if they’re 
channeling some mysterious hidden creative force. 


Brutarian: What are the top two traits a writer 
needs to make it in this business? Further, what 
advice would you give to writers trying to make it? 


SC: Sheer damned persistence for one. Secondly, the 
courage to get it hopelessly wrong over and over before 
you start getting it right. Advice is always tricky, but 
basically I'd suggest you write what you enjoy reading. 


One writing exercise is to set a story in a place you know 
well: the street where you live or even your bedroom. 
Then see what emerges from your imagination. 


Brutarian: When did you first feel like a true 
writer? What caused this change in self- identity? 


SC: I’ve invented stories from a very early age, but 
was thirteen when I had one of those revelatory moments 
and knew I wanted to write for a living. That took 
some time to achieve. I guess feeling like a true writer 
took a long time and happened in stages. When I was 
aged around twenty-five I experienced a breakthrough, 
or even mental reconfiguration, when suddenly my 
writing abilities began to fall into place. The next big 
breakthrough was selling my first novels in 1994.. (From 
there) I quit the day job and became a full-time author. 


Brutarian: Besides writers, are there any other 
well- known figures that you really admire? 


SC: I’ve been looking into my ancestral roots and 
admire them for enduring poverty and hardship while 
still managing to carve out lives for them and their 
family. But here’s a slew of people that fascinate me 
for one reason or another: The Pharaoh Akenaten, the 
Emperor Constantine, mystic Richard Rolle, Vincent Van 
Gogh, Buster Keaton, Lon Chaney. Musicians: Robert 
Johnson, Jimi Hendrix, Syd Barrett, and Bill Nelson. 
I’m embarrassed not to have mentioned any women; and 
there are many women writers I admire, but I guess this 
shows that while huge numbers of women are incredibly 
influential, history didn’t record their names. Further, 

I admire people who will never become well known. 
In reality they built and nurtured the human world, not 
those with statues in parks and portraits in museums. 


Brutarian: Anything going on right now in the news 
that you feel compelled to give us your opinion on? 


SC: Writers like everyone else feel that they are 
at the mercy of the flow of world events and can only 
be carried along by them. If anything, the problems 
and opportunities that face displaced persons/refugees/ 
migrants constantly surfaces in my stories. But that’s a 
story that’s as old as humanity. We always seem to be 
on the move — and moving into the unknown whether 
geographically or into the future. 


Brutarian: What, if anything, is different about 
living in the UK that could influence a writer’s work 
that Americans may not be aware of? 
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SC: Some might say we in the UK have more 
history in the sense that there are old castles and 
medieval churches. But then I’ve visited plenty of 
places in America that are steeped in history. I was 
amazed when I visited old Providence and walked in the 
footsteps of Lovecraft and saw how ancient the houses 
were. They were far older that what I’d find in my 
neighborhood. No wonder Lovecraft felt as if part of him 
lived in the past. 


Brutarian: If I’m traveling to England, what is 
the one place I have to see? Also, where should I stop 
for a bite to eat? 


SC: Kill two birds with one stone. Visit Whitby, 
famous for being the place where Stoker had Dracula 
make landfall. It’s not only picturesque, it’s steeped in 
mystery, history, myths, and legends. Arthur Machen 
described this coastal town as ‘a town of a magic dream.’ 
Once you’ve explored Whitby, eat at The Duke of York 
Pub at the bottom of the famous one hundred ninety nine 
steps that lead to the cliff-top cemetery and ruined abbey. 
Google both Whitby and the pub for photographs. 

And don’t worry about British warm beer. If you 
want chilled beer ask for lager. I believe the Duke of 
York still sells Black Dog Ale, which is to die for. Once 
you’ve got some Dutch courage inside of you, visit the 
weird museum to gaze on the horror that is the Hand 
of Glory. This is a hand cut from a hanged man that 
supposedly possesses occult powers. 


Brutarian: What are you working on right now 
and what can we expect in the future? 


SC: I’m must about to start work on a new novel. 
It’s very early days yet and still at the fluid ‘what’s it all 
about stage’. Also, I’m making some short films for my 
website. Websites have been carrying text and pictures 

` for years, but I’m keen to add moving images and audio 
in a way that will enhance the experience of reading my 
books and stories. We live in a restless world. Readers 
expect more. Rightly so. And it’s the duty of writers to 
be able to deliver more. 

My next novel from Leisure is This Rage of Echoes, 
which has to be one of the most unusual books I’ve ever 
written. It’s about an extreme form of identity theft, 
and might just make you look a bit more closely at that 
individual you see in the mirror every morning. 


Brutarian: Thanks for taking the time to talk 
with us, Simon. 


SC: Don’t mention it. 
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Where I was living was nowhere 
I wanted to just over the 
Limits beside a gravel pit 


maybe next to a noisy 
School or up a cul-de-sac some- 


re in the old brewery district 


e point is I was about as 


lappy as and I didn’t like 
Owing myself to whomever 


ad hired me to walk around 
Looking like someone with an up- 


To-date haircut and a handsome 


z ron his abdomen but there 


have it -- I ate and breathed with 
Out mercy went on treks through 


1e collection and brought stuff to 


rry home slung across my neck 
-= Like an antelope -- it was cold 


ne day the sun came out of its 
Shell and there you were a slender _ 
Pronoun in the sentence sent 


latch over the eventfulness 
-> - Which had been unfolding at such 


slow pace that it looked like life 


y words unauthorized kisses : 
Were spoken and bestowed the sky 


back some scraped-off color and 
rds came into focus -- after 
Jong the whole episode turned 
-Less ugly and although I was 
Still a pawn in somebody's gai 


n't resent it so much 
Sometimes I even came home from 


ng out there empty-handed 


- Eric Rawson 
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Summer 2005 


By Gene Gregorits 

Gene Gregorits: First, what I need to know is JW: No one should hide from fascism, they should 
if you feel that sex addiction is a good place to hide fight it. And I don’t think anyone can fight when they’re 
from the brutality of neo-fascism. addicted to anything. 

John Waters: GG: I wanted 
What? to take your film 

seriously. 

GG: Well, with 
society becoming JW: (laughs) I 
increasingly more don’t think it should 


fascistic on so many 
levels, or just more 
dangerous for 
aberrants such as 
your characters, 
could sex addiction 
be a way out, or...uh, 
heh heh heh....a 
place to hide from. 


be taken seriously 

at all. It’s a comedy. 
Obviously my 
sympathies are on 

the side of the sex 
addicts, even though I 
agree with some of the 
things that the neuters 
say. In real life I am 


the threats posed neither a sex addict 

by the government nor a neuter. But 

and global in any John Waters 

corporatization? movie, there is no 
middle ground, ever. 

JW: Well, no. 

I don’t think sex GG: There have 

addiction is a good been documented 

place to hide from cases of sexual mania 

anything. I’m not sure I even believe there is such a resulting from head injuries. That’s true! 

thing as sex addiction. I mean, do they have sexual 

addiction meetings in poor countries? Maybe it’s the JW: There is a tiny, tiny percentage of people that 

excess of capitalism. ` I read about. Believe me, I had a concussion, and it 


didn’t happen to me. You could also go the other way...a 
GG: Absolutely! Or a frightened response to the. person with a very healthy sex life could also hate 
excess of capitalism. sex. So...I just read one sentence somewhere, in some 
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medical text, and that’s what gave me the idea for this 
movie. But I slightly exaggerated it. (laughs) 


GG: How did you get a concussion? 


JW: In 1974 I was with Fran Lebowitz and Lisa 
Robinson at the Toilet, which was a very mixed sex 
bar. I was leaving, not with anybody, it wasn’t a sexual 
problem here; they were just waiting outside to jump 
people, and they had one of those karate things that 
swing around, I don’t know what they’re called, but - 


GG: Those are nunchuks. 


JW: Nunchuks, yes. They hit me in the head with 
them. It was a long time ago. But I recovered, and I 
didn’t turn into a sex addict. 


GG: The last time I spoke with you, we were 
talking about A Clockwork Orange and Fight Club 
and films like that. Now, it is a spoof, your film, 
but do you see A Dirty Shame being - maybe by 
extension - in that category of confrontational social 
commentary somehow? 


JW: Well, I like those films, yes, but I’m too 
humble. That would be up to others, to decide where 
my movie fits in. But my opinion? No, I think the only 
place it fits is in the new box set of John Waters movies, 
because my movies are their own genre. Even if you 
hate me, you have to give me that! That’s the only place 
they fit in. You could take any one of my movies out and 
basically see what a “John Waters movie” is. Jt doesn’t 
matter what it’s rated, I think the sensibilities are pretty 
similar. 


GG: Were there any real problems that arose 
after the film was completed, due to its content? 


JW: Well yeah! The NC-17 rating was a big 
problem, of course! 


GG: So you weren’t counting on that - 

JW: No! Absolutely not! The contract said that it had 
to be an “R” rating. There was a lot of negotiation, and the 
MPAA said we couldn’t cut anything to get an “R”, so - 

GG: Hahahaha. 


JW: New Line was very understanding. My history 
with New Line is such that, because it was a non-explicit 


comedy starring Tracy Ullman, they let it go out the 
way it was. I think because of that, the DVD will be fine 
because it doesn’t seem that the NC-17 is enforced at all 
in video shops. 


GG: What about Blockbuster? 


JW: They refused to carry it! There’s an “R” rated 
version, a Neuter version; where I had to do a cover- 
take of every single scene where something was weird. 
It’s ridiculous! In the hokey pokey scene, she jumps in 
the ring but doesn’t pick up the bottle! When Johnny 
Knoxville goes down on her, he shrimps her. 


GG: The hokey pokey thing doesn’t seem like it 
would even make sense without the bottle insertion. 


JW: No, it does, because she dances lewdly. But 
it’s basically for babies, you know, if you want to show 
it to a second grade class, you’re a teacher, you work in 
the public school system, and you’ve decided that on 
the last day, before retirement, you want to show all the 
kids a comedy that they can see, that the Motion Picture 
Association of America said they could see, a film about 
sex addiction, then the Neuter Version DVD of A Dirty 
Shame is for you. 


GG: I don’t know if you read your own reviews, 
but you must know that A Dirty Shame really did 
split the critics down the middle in a pretty extreme 
way. Some of those reviews were downright savage. 


JW: Oh I got some of the best reviews, and some of 
the worst, yeah. I read the good ones twice, the bad ones 
once, and I put them all away. 


GG: You weren’t expecting an NC-17 when you 
were shooting the film, but did you expect it to upset 
people? Did you realize that you were creating a 
work that would be seen as the most extreme of your 
last four or five movies? 


JW: I don’t think it is more extreme. I mean, Cecil 
B. Demented, a film about teen terrorism, where I had 
gerbils going up people’s asses? And in Pecker I had 
close-ups of lesbian strippers’ crotches, and people 
talking about meat curtains...so no, I don’t think A Dirty 
Shame was really that bad. But I’ve had other people 
say to me, “Are you insane? What kind of rating did you 
think this would get?” I guess I’m naive about my own 
work. But to me, because it was fairly non-explicit... 
well, it was non-explicit, with Tracy Ullman for god’s 
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sake! It’s not even about sex, it’s about fear of sex, I 

think! So I think the MPAA should have liked it! I think 
that no one over 18 should be allowed to see it, really. I 
think it should be only children in a way. I mean, it’s so 
juvenile! It’s like a Three Stooges sex education movie. 


GG: (laughs) When you were writing the film, did 
it feel like it took shape differently than your other 
films? Because maybe you don’t agree, but I think 
the movie is very removed in some way, from the rest 
of your work. 


JW: Really? All of my movies have three acts, 
because of the old days, of three 16 millimeter reels, 30 
minutes each. All of my movies have the same running 
time. All my movies are about two groups of people 
fighting about something. There’s always a war of some 
kind, some kind of anarchy at the end, and they all have 
joyous happy endings! So why is it different? I’m very 
curious, tell me why! 


GG: I mean, I’m not the only one who thinks 
so! I sensed that A Dirty Shame had a much darker 
agenda, particularly now in more conservative times. 
I think J. Hoberman stated something similar to that 
in his critique of the film. 


JW: I think that the darkest movie I ever made, was 
Desperate Living. That was the grimmest movie I ever 
made. 


GG: That’s a mean-spirited film! Yikes. But I like it. 


JW: I don’t think any of my films are mean-spirited! 
What’s so mean spirited about that movie? It has a happy 
ending, where fascism is overruled by the people. But it 
is ugly, parts of it, whereas A Dirty Shame on the other 
hand....well, the only scene that I can think of, that’s 
really repellant, is the one where he drinks the flower 
water! 


GG: (laughing) 
JW: That’s the only thing that I think is that rude 


GG: That guy has some of the best scenes. He’s 
one hell of a character, who is he? 


JW: He’s really good, yeah. PJ Ransone. He was the 
star of The Wire for one season. He’s in Larry Clark’s 
movie, the one that’s banned, called Ken Park. 


GG: Oh that’s where I’ve seen him! 
JW: Yes, he masturbates and comes in it. 
GG: Heh, heh, heh. 


JW: Everybody’s gotta start somewhere. He’s a very 
good actor. 


GG: Yes, he is. Could your film ever be a musical, 
John? 


JW: Yes, it certainly could! People levitate just like 
in Wicked. A chorus line of dancing gay bears? Why not? 
I could see it. I mean, if Hatchet Face can make it to 
Broadway, why can’t Big Ethel? 


GG: (chuckles) Where did that come from? I love 
that name. Of course, she isn’t very big. 


JW: No, she isn’t. When we were casting, we were 
looking for somebody big. If Divine was alive, Divine 
would have played that part. But Big Ethel is...well, 
in Baltimore, people are called “big” even if they’re 
not big. It’s because she’s dominating. Her personality 
was big. Her influence over the neighborhood was big. 
Didn’t you ever see fat people called “Little,” like “Little 
Bitty”? I’ve seen fat people called “Little.” 


GG: Oh sure, I’ve seen that. 
JW: It’s...it’s a country thing. 
GG: Hah hah hah. Right. 


JW: I asked myself, “Why do you keep calling your 
characters “Little”? Like Little Inez, and so on. I have 
“Little” a lot in my movies. Little Chrissy. 


GG: Oh yeah, in Pecker. Well, in my opinion 
there is a really thin line between X rated slapstick 
and the lower depths of the 42nd Street reality, in the 
old sense, so - 


JW: Well, the old 42nd Street movies were very 
much an influence on this, and basically I used in the 
flashbacks, when people have their concussions, 42nd 
Street film material that was all given to me by Frank 
Henenlotter, who has a great knowledge of that and 
a wonderful company called Something Weird, that 
preserves and lets people remember these great movies. 
I grew up watching those movies! Divine and I used to 
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take LSD and go see those movies! Bergman movies 
too! We were the only people ever, maybe, that went to 
see Bergman movies while tripping. 


GG: That takes guts. Some of the obsessions in A 
Dirty Shame are real things that real people indulge in. 


JW: All of’em are! 


GG: Yeah. Did you find it tricky to send up some 
of those subjects? Because they are real, but they are 
so undeniably ridiculous....but was it hard to do ina 
way that a real “bear” or adult baby could laugh at? 


JW: Well I did all my research. All the vocabulary is 
very much taken from websites and handbooks. I know 
a couple bears and babies. But....I don’t know any adult 
babies that would admit it. But Edith Massey was an 
adult baby in Pink Flamingos. I never even realized that! 


GG: (laughing) 


JW: She was! Carroll Baker was an adult baby in 
Baby Doll. So I didn’t put anything in that was, you 
know, I didn’t have any fist-fucking. Nothing that 
was really ugly. I didn’t put hatred of women-type 
fetishes in there. I didn’t put turds in the film. I might 
say “Sneezing in the cabbage,” which is okay, but I 
didn’t put in “anchovy hunt” - 


GG: Ah hahahaha! That’s disgusting. 
JW: Yeah, I think that’s offensive. 


GG: In the film, Ray Ray is looking for a 
“brand new sex act.” Did you discover anything 
that was new to you in your research? 


JW: (despondent) Nooo, I wish.....you know, 
I’m always thinking there must be something, some 
new sex act somewhere. I see porn sometimes, and 
think, “Well, I never even thought of doing that!” I 
saw a porn movie recently with something I don’t 
even know if there’s a term for. It’s beyond felching, 
this thing I’m talking about is when you piss up 
someone’s ass, and then suck it out. I saw this thing 
and said, “I never even thought of that, on my very 
worst night!” And I don’t know the term for it. 
Felching is when you come up someone’s ass, and 
then suck it out, but pissing? That was a new one 
for me. It’s nice that porn thinks up these things, 
certainly. — 


GG: Maybe that’s called “pelching.” 


JW: (deep chuckling) Maybe...yeah, “pelching” 
might be it, that’s good. 


‘ GG: You must tell me what a “blossom”’ is. 


JW: Well, if you want to know. A “blossom” is the 
worst of all of them, it’s when men have fistfucked each 
other so much that their assholes have turned inside out. 
You know, kind of like a baboon? Then they’!I line up 


and compare, to see who has the biggest blossom. 


GG: (retching with laughter) 


JW: HAH! I’m so sorry to tell you that. I didn’t 
know it before. 


GG: That’s the only thing that Johnny Knoxville 
actually says “no” too. 


JW: Hahaha, yeah! He says, “DON’T WANT’EM!” 


Cais ii 


“ne vot the most vile, stupid and repulsive films ever made.” 
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GG: I had to work at Borders Books last year, 
and we had a problem with people doing paydays in 
the public restroom. 


JW: On purpose, or was it accidental? 


GG: It happened on a regular basis, so I think it 
was intentional. 


JW: Well, I doubt that someone really...I mean, 
maybe you just had a bad toilet. There weren’t upper 
deckers or anything. 


GG: Oh yes there were! At least one, anyway. 
JW: You’re kidding. 


GG: It was in the men’s room. I thought it 
was funny. 


JW: That’s such a man-thing, a woman 
would never do an upper decker. 


GG: An upper decker is kind of macho. 


JW: No, what it is, is turd-terrorism. I 
don’t think that very many women are turd- 
terrorists. Maybe it’s faulty toilet training. But 
I’m impressed that someone actually did do 
that, because that can’t be accidental. An upper 
decker is definitely planned. You can’t just —ah 
hah hah- accidentally do that. 

GG: Have you ever been the victim of a 
payday John? 


JW: Ebhh.....(sighs). Not....well, there was 
one that might have been accidental, but no, I 
have never been a victim of turd harassment. 
No, because there’s not one particular public 
bathroom that I use on a scheduled basis...which 
you’d have to, to have turd harassment, wouldn’t 
you? It’s not a chance thing. 


GG: Right. 
JW: In my home, there’s my assistant 
(laughing), who would never do that, not on my 


worst day. 


GG: Have you been contacted by any 
real-life sex addicts since the film came out? 


JW: One man was mad about it! I almost started 
laughing, I thought he was kidding! A lot of people on 
my crew would be dead without AA or NA! It’s saved 
the lives of people I know, I’m certainly not against 
it! But no, they wouldn’t let us use “Sex Addicts 
Anonymous,” I didn’t even know it was a real thing. We 
weren’t allowed to use that when we tried to get it. They 
were touchy. 


GG: (laughing) The only time I’ve seen people 
behaving that way in real life are people who have 
done too much speed or cocaine. 


JW: Well, they’re out there! That book, Don’t Call 
It Love, that’s the bible of it! I read all this stuff. The 
vocabulary used in that meeting is all taken right out of 
handbooks. They really do say, “HALT! Hungry, angry, 
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lonely, tired!” And, “DENIAL! Don’t even know Iam 
lying!” I would go, just like what happened in the movie, 
I would look for people that were slipping! , 


GG: I wonder if there really are people that go in 
trying to lure other addicts out of their recovery. 


JW: I guess I have gone into that before, in 
Polyester I have that scene where Francine goes to an 
AA meeting and at some point someone starts guzzling, 
and at the end everybody’s rolling around guzzling. 
Look, I’m not making fun of it, because if there was 
a Cigarettes Anonymous meeting, I should have gone 
to’em. 1LOOKED for one! I wish there was one, when I 
was quitting smoking. 


GG: Some towns seem to have more sexual 
energy than others. Portland and New Orleans are 
very horny towns. How horny is Baltimore? 


JW: It is. You can always get laid here. For a 
while we were the VD capitol! It was a shame, but you 
could get a DATE! We’re not the VD capitol anymore. 
(breaking into laughter) And nooooo-one gets laid in 
New York. I don’t know one person in New York that 
has sex. In New York it’s all about power, so if you 
ever come on to somebody, and they say no, you’ ve lost 
power...whereas in Baltimore, no one has any power! 
So it’s basically a free for all. 


GG: It’s the working class thing, I think working 
class towns are - 


JW: Well, yeah. It’s much looser. And people are 
cuter, too! 


GG: Some of the best scenes in A Dirty Shame 
work so well because you have such great, weird 
music to accentuate the humor. Did you write the film 
with that stuff in mind? 


JW: I knew some of the songs, and I have a friend 
of mine, Larry Benicewicz, he’s worked with me since 
Cry-Baby. He knows every record in the world, and 
owns it, and I’ll tell him that I want tapes of everything 
about this, and then he’ll give me like 40 country songs 
about bears. He also helped me with the John Waters 
Christmas album, he’s really brilliant. George S. Clinton 
did the soundtrack, did the one original song “‘Let’s Go 
Sexin”, which I think sounds almost seamlessly like the 
other songs, which are all vintage songs. 


GG: That’s great, that song. I believed that 
Johnny Knoxville was actually singing that when I 
saw the film. 


JW: But you know who is‘singing it? The real voice 
of Cry Baby, James Intveld...who was Cry Baby’s voice 
all those years ago. It was so great to see him again, he’s 
great! He’s the real Cry Baby of L.A. He’s older now, 
but he still looks good, he can really sing like that, very 
handsome, he’s just great. It was so fun to see him again. 


GG: Cry-Baby is one of my favorites, I liked that 
a lot more than Hairspray. 


JW: Well it’s comin’ out! The full director’s cut, on 
DVD. Wait till you see the extras on that. They found 
all the people that worked on it, like Hatchet Face, and 
interviewed them today. It’s amazing, I hadn’t seen them 
either! 


GG: That looks like real semen at the end of your 
new movie. 


JW: (laughing) No. That was a very expensive 
special effects shot. There was no real shot of anything 
in the film. And that was a complicated shot to do. 


GG: What’s next? 


JW: I have a new TV series called “John Waters 
Presents Movies That Will Corrupt You,” and we’re 
shooting 13 episodes in the fall. My art show is at the 
Warhol Museum right now, in Pittsburgh, with a sidebar 
show called Andy’s Porn that I created. The museum 
owner allowed me to look through all of Andy’s real 
pornography, and do an installation with peep shows 
and glory holes and everything. That’s traveling to the 
Orange County museum in the fall. Another Christmas 
album and then A Date With John Waters comes out on 
Valentine’s Day. So this is the last issue of Sex & Guts? 


GG: Very last, yeah. 
JW: How come? 


GG: I’m working on a novel. It’s a sex novel, you 
know. 


JW: Oh good! I wanna read it! 
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Anne Perry (October 28, 1938) is a prolific 
writer of detective and mystery novels, who is also a 
convicted murderess. Ms. Perry (then known as Juliet 
Hulme) served time as an accomplice to the murder 
of her best friend’s mother in New Zealand in June of _ 
(1954 while still a teen-ager. 


Ms. Perry adopted the surname “Perry,” her step- — 


_ father’s name, after serving five years in 4 in New 
_ Zealand serving “at Her Majesty’s Pleasure.” (From 

ag age . 16 to 21). As a condition of their release, the two 

_ teen-aged murderers were never to see each other 


again. Although Anne now lives in the remote Scottish — 


_ village of Portmahomack, there is no evidence that 
_ Juliet Hulme and Pauline Parker have had any further 
ontact, since their August, 1954, trial and conviction. 
_ Born Juliet Hulme, the daughter of Dr. Henry 
ful e, an English physicist who headed up England’s 


nic bomb program, Juliet was sickly as a young _ 
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girl, suffering from tuberculosis. She was sent to the 
Caribbean and South Africa because of her fragile 
health, and developed a reliance on an active fantasy 
life during her many hospitalizations. When Juliet’s 
Jather, Dr. Henry Hulme, became Rector of the 
University of Canterbury in New Zealand, Juliet was 
thirteen. Juliet’s close friendship with a classmate, 
Pauline Parker, would lead Juliet and Pauline to plot — 


to kill Pauline’s mother, in the mistaken belief that 


Honora Rieper (Pauline’s mother) stood between 


_ them. The plot was detailed in Pauline’s diaries. In 
_ March of 2006, Ms. Perry denied that her relationship _ 


with Pauline Parker was ever a lesbian relationship, 
but admitted it was an obsessive one. 
Following her release from prison in New 


_ Zealand, Juliet Hulme changed her name to Anne 


Perry and fled to America, where she joined The 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints and 
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worked in a variety of odd jobs, including work as a largest writing conference of its kind in the Chicago 


stewardess and as a limousine dispatcher in Beverley area. 

Hills. Ms. Perry continued the writing she had done 

as a child, and, in 1979, at age 41, was successful in Q: You have said that you wrote on a book to 

publishing her first novel, The Cater Street Hangman. book basis until ten years ago, when you were offered 

Many of Ms. Perry's novels feature recurring characters, a multiple contract publishing deal. Which do you 

most notably Thomas Pitt, and an amnesiac police prefer: book to book, or multiple contract? 

inspector named William Monk, who first appeared in A: Until 1990 (from 1979) I wrote on a book-to- 

her 1990 novel The Face of a Stranger. book basis. Oh! I like to be contracted in advance. I 

Juliet/Anne was able to keep her true identity a know I’m going to eat! Oh, heck no. I don’t like writing 

secret until 1994, (nearly a book on spec and hoping 

40 years) when Peter to sell it. 

Jackson’s film “Heavenly 

Creatures,” featuring a Q: Wouldn’t all your 

young Kate Winslet in her books sell because you are 
~ debut role portraying Juliet so established? 


A: I wasn’t to begin 
with. No. I like to be 
contracted in advance so it 
doesn’t interfere with my 
concentration. 


Hulme, hit the theaters. A 
newspaper in Auckland, 
New Zealand, then “outed” 
Anne Perry, disclosing that . 
she was, in truth, Juliet 
Hulme. 
In her writing career, Q: How do you 
many of Anne Perry’s i j ; manage to be so prolific? 
novels have featured a “When Anne Perit @ A: I love what I do. 


Victorian setting. Her puts Thomas’ Life is not going to be long 
story “Heroes,” which Ad enough for all the writing I 
first appeared in the 1999. BAIRIKI- TUT i would like to do. 
anthology Murder and ay 

Obsession won the 2001 - Q: You're committed 
Edgar Award for Best Short (U ia E NE to turning out a Pitt novel 
Story and, in addition to a 7 | i r ! 
Christmas series of books, 

Anne Pery has written 


da $6.99) U.S. $5.99 


there are letters to be written th 
don’t do anything else. - 


Q: Well,.... you’re he 
Murder” conference in C 
A: Oh, yes, but th 
_ (the “Love Is Murder” 
It’s been very profitable ar € 
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Q: You have said, “I found that I was totally 
absorbed by what happens to people under pressure 
of investigation, how old relationships and trusts are 
eroded and new ones formed.” What is your biggest 
observation about what happens to people under 
pressure of investigation? 

A: That we make superficial judgments, and when 
people are under pressure they can be very different 
from what we have supposed. They can be better or 
worse. We only know the very surface of people; when 
pressure occurs, then we get 
to see what’s deeper inside. 
Sometimes it’s just what 
the surface would indicate, 
but sometimes it’s not what 
we think at all. When we 
put people under pressure, 
we discover things we 
did not know. It takes a 
very brave person to live 
well. Following orders 
(like the excuse given by 
those at the Nuremberg 
Trials for committing war 
atrocities) does not excuse 
you from your actions. 

To see yourself as others 
see you is not a pleasant 
experience. Are we not 
tempted not to look at what 
we don’t want to see? As 
Nancy Pickard said, “All 
good writing is a journey 
of see 


Q: You describe 
your highest ambition as 
being to “write something 

enri | 


a there was never r anything 
to = oe write. | 


Victorian 
Mystery 


aragon 


Walk 


It was 
an unspeakable 
crime—at an address 
too elegant for words.... 


Q: But you were an airline stewardess for a 


A: Well, you’ve got to eat. It wasn’t my ambition 
to be an airline stewardess, but it was my ambition to 
support myself until I could get published. 


Q: How did you like being an airline stewardess? 
A: Flying waitresses. It took twenty years for 
my first book to be published and during that time I 
also worked in clerical, retail selling, fashion, ship 
and shore stewardess, 
insurance underwriter and 
as a limousine dispatcher in 
Beverly Hills. 


Q: If you were not 
writing now, what else 
could you see yourself 
doing today. Retirement? 

A: I still need to eat. 
Pd have to take in laundry 
or something. 


Q: You have written 
historical mystery 
novels...fantasy novels.... 
short story collections. Do 
you have a favorite form? 

A: The next one. 


Q: Explain a bit more 
regarding your fascination 
with Victorian Engla 
how it originated? 

A: Very, ve 
simply. The firs book 


j 


Z A 
a 
F 
a 
S 


that is coming out here in 
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War I period. I like the Spanish Inquisition period. But I 
started with the Victorian one, and they (the publishers) 
said yes. 


Q: Any particular period on your writing 
horizon now? 
A: Yes, I’m working in the 1200s. 


Q: Are you still living in a town in Scotland with 
one dog and five cats? 

A: Well, I wouldn’t really call it a town. I would call 
it a village. It’s about 400 people...Portmahomack (in 
the far north of Scotland). We’ve only had’one frost and 
no snow, so far this winter. 


Q: And do you still have one dog and five cats? 

A: No. I don’t have a dog any more. My dogs died 
of old age. I have two cats. One of my cats died of old 
age, as well. She was twenty-eight. Cats are old from 
nine years onward. 


Q: In “Shoulder the Sky,” one of your World 
War I series, your character Mason says, “The 
bastard who thought of this bloody fiasco should 
be made to be here!” This seems fairly relevant to 
today’s headlines. 

a Yes. 


Q: In that boak (“Shoulder the Sky”) there is 
an n interesting controversy over whether to divulge 
information about the war, and, therefore, stifle 
recruiting or whether to be totally upfront so people 
n make informed decisions about fighting i in the 


_ fight, then go look at what occupied Prance W. 
if you don’t want to fight. 


. raids 2 and things of that sort? 


a through. : G s eee pace up 


so that they can make more informed decisions about 
continuing to fight the war? 
A: No. 


Q: Are you for releasing total information about 
a conflict or for being somewhat discreet? 

A: I think you need to be (discreet), because, apart 
from anything else, you can never know the whole truth 
about something. You don’t know. You only have part 
of the truth. And if you are going to say, “This is what 
happens if we go here,” then you must also say, “This is 
what happens if we don’t.” If you say, “This is what is 
going to happen, or is likely to happen if we go forward 
and fight,” then, if you are going to be completely honest 
with the truth, then we need to say, “And if we don’t (go 
forward and fight), this is what is going to happen. You 
are going to be occupied and lose your language, your 
freedoms, your freedom of religion. You are going to 
lose everything that makes you, you. This is what it is 
like to live in an occupied country. You’re going to end 
up with a civil war, with its trials, with internment, with 
occupying forces of resistance and collaborators.” Is that 
preferable? You see, you need to say both. “A” is bad... 


ok. But maybe “B” is worse? Is it? We don’t know. 


Q: I found that idea of censoring the war 
news from the front a very interesting and timely _ 
controversy (in the WWI series book “Shoulder he 
Sky.”) 
A: Thank you. Because, we don’t kaow what the _ 


_ alternatives are. Lots of things are bad, but maybe the — 


alternatives are worse. How can we possibly know? I 
you look at WWII, at Britain and what we had to pay : 


Q Do you remember World War I 


A: Yes. My parents were both very s stiff p 
I never saw my mother panic. Ever. And that 
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Q: You do have a large cast of characters. Do you 
have a unique system for keeping track of them? 

A: I don’t, but I should. I trust to memory and I’m 
sure that sometimes it lets me down. I get people who 
occasionally track all my characters and tell me about 
them. 


Q: You’ve written four Christmas books: 
Christmas Journey, Christmas Visitor, Christmas 
Guest and Christmas Secret. Is there a new one in the 
works? , 

A: Well, yes, there is. The one for this year...this 
coming Christmas. ..that’s finished. And that’s the 
Monks. And I’ve got one more contracted. 


Q: The name of the new one is...? 
A: Christmas Beginning, I think, but I’m not sure. 


Q: What began the Christmas series? 

A: I wanted to do the first one. I was going to do it 
more-or-less as a longish short story, and my agent said, 
“Do it as a novel.” I had a very bright editor at that time 
in that respect, and I did it and it did very well. 


Q: In your book The Hyde Park Headsman 
you deal with the Jack the Ripper murders and the 
beheadings in Hyde Park in the late 1800s. Why do 
you think people are still so fascinated by the Jack 
the Ripper killings over a century later, when we’ve 
had so many horrific murderers and serial killers 
since then? 

A: Probably because it was particularly 
extraordinary at at the time. The British were very 


plot point. How often have you heard someon 
“Look what you made me do?” Unrighteou: 
— — over other people is a good plot point. i 
— manipulation with things like infic ty, greed 


Q: What was the inspiration for your 2006 book 
“Dark Assassin?” 
A: I was just really casting around for a good idea. 


Q: Did you already know all the information 
about the building of the sewers beneath London that 
is in the book at that time? 

A: No, I needed to find that out to see if the story 
was viable. 


Q: Was it difficult to find that much detailed 
information on the building of the sewers beneath 
London? 

A: No, not really. 


Q: What kinds of things do you do to relax and 
have fun? 
A: Meet good people. Talk. And I watch television. 


Q: What advice do you have for writers? 
A: As far as setting, the writer must evoke a time 


_ and place so sharply that the reader is drawn in. I like to 


write about turning points in culture, like the Victorian 
era, World War I. Then, I want to find out why and 

what are the issues. Why does this one person’s death 
matter? What matters. Injustic matters. The work needs 
to reflect a series of issues. Vulnerabily in a character is 
interesting. Monk’s amnesia is a vulnerable thing in him. 
Anyone who loves anyone else at all is going to be hurt. 
When they’re hurt, you’re hurt. Fears work well. There 
is fear of death. Fear of being disabled. Fear of poverty. 
Fear of failure or that we won’t live up to our parents’ 
expectations. Loneliness. Fear. Guilt. Disillusionment. 
A sense of rejection. To see yourself as others see you _ 
is not a pleasant experience. It’s not nice to be disliked, — 
is it? If we do find ourselves looking at a truth within 
ourselves that is not easy to accommodate, that A | 
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EWA 


In 1960, moviegoers were shocked by the infamous 
shower scene in Alfred Hitchcock’s “Psycho.” They sat 
stunned as an ominous silhouette with a knife murdered 
a woman who, mere seconds earlier, had been enjoying a 
relaxing shower. They gasped as a stream of black blood 
(no red in this black-and-white thriller) swirled stylishly 
down the drain. 

Little did those theatre patrons know, but in 1963, 
“Blood Feast,” directed by Herschell Gordon Lewis, 
would make “Psycho” look like a quaint body-wash 
commercial. 

“NOTHING SO APPALLING IN THE ANNALS 
OF HORROR!” screamed the bold, sans-serif headline 
of the promotional poster for “Blood Feast,” which 
depicted a mad-eyed killer (in a suit and tie — he’s got 
class) with a meat cleaver looming over his lovely, 
doomed victim. The poster went on to predict, “You'll 
Recoil and Shudder as You Witness the Slaughter and 
Mutilation of Nubile Young Girls — in a Weird and 
Horrendous Ancient Rite!” Across the bottom, crimson- 
splashed letters enthused, “MORE GRISLY THAN 
EVER IN BLOOD COLOR!” 

The movie lived up to the poster’s claims — no 
false advertising there! — with lurid, lingering scenes of 
dismemberment, scooped brains, and barbaric tongue 
removal. The plot concerns an insane caterer who 
decides to honor the goddess Ishtar by cooking up an 
“Egyptian feast” — a banquet with human-meat entrees. 
“Beast Feast” was the first gore-infused feature to hit 
... or rather, splash across ... the big screen, making it a 
milestone in the history of cinematic horror. 


Onterotew 


(i D Interview with 


0 Herschell Gordon laws 


By Michael McCarty and 
Mark McLaughlin 


Director Herschell Gordon Lewis was also the 
movie’s cinematographer, score composer, and special- 
effects wizard. “Blood Feast” was so successful, Lewis 
and the movie’s producer, David F. Friedman, released ° 
two more flicks in the same gory vein: “2000 Maniacs!” 
in 1964, and “Color Me Blood Red” in 1965. 

“2000 Maniacs!” tells the gruesome tale of Pleasant 
Valley, Georgia, a Southern town destroyed during the 
Civil War by Yankee soldiers. Every hundred years, the 
town springs back to life, just like the enchanted village 
in the musical “Brigadoon.” On that magic day, the 
Pleasant Valley townspeople round up some Yanks, hold 
a festival and torture their victims in a variety of bizarre, 
lethal ways. They aren’t into polka, but the term “roll 
out the barrel” takes on horrible new significance on that 
day — especially since their barrel is lined with spikes. In 
“Color Me Blood Red,” an unsuccessful, frustrated artist 
finds that using blood for paint inspires him to create 
masterpieces. Critics and art patrons alike adore his new 
works. The only problem is, his pigment of choice isn’t 
available in stores... 

Friedman and Lewis eventually went their separate 
ways. Lewis kept on making gore films, all with key 
traits in common. All of them are filled with exuberantly 
wicked humor and revel in their over-the-top, Grand 
Guignol wickedness. These movies opened the door 
for countless other directors who wished to explore the 
darkest and strangest extremes of horror. Could “Night 
of the Living Dead” or “The Texas Chainsaw Massacre” 
ever have been made, without Lewis’ work to first tickle 
America’s fancy for freakiness? 
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Lewis also has made movies outside of the horror 
genre, including many sexy comedies, like “The 
Adventures of Lucky Pierre.” The titles of his releases 
reflect a general sense of thrills and excitement — just 
look at these examples: “Boin-n-g,” “Goldilocks and 
the Three Bares,” “Scum of the Earth,” “Sin, Suffer, 
Repent,” and “Alley Tramp.” Who wouldn’t want to 
check out the goings-on in movies with titles like those? 

In addition to his career in movies, Lewis is also 
enjoying a long, high profile career in advertising. 

He has served as the chairman of a full-service direct 
marketing agency called Communicomp, and now 
heads his own writing and consulting service, Lewis 
Enterprises. For more than twenty years, he has 

been an adjunct lecturer to graduate classes in Mass 
Communications at Roosevelt University, Chicago. 

His fame in the world of advertising isn’t just 
national — it’s global. He has addressed many meetings 
of the Direct Marketing Association (DMA) in America 
and has spoken at DMA meetings in other countries, 
including the U.K., France, Spain, New Zealand, Austria, 
Switzerland, Brazil, Singapore, and South Africa. He 
has even been named to the DMA Hall of Fame. He has 
presented copywriting seminars in Mexico, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Hong Kong, and more. 

His books on advertising include Copywriting 
Secrets and Tactics, Direct Marketing Strategies and 
Tactics, Big Profits from Small Budget Advertising, 
Direct Mail Copy That Sells, More Than You Ever 
Wanted to Know About Mail Order Advertising, and 
How to Make Your Advertising Twice as Effective 
at Half the Cost. In addition, he is producer of the 
video, “100 of the Greatest Direct Response Television 
Commercials.” 

A man of many diverse interests, Lewis also enjoys 
tennis and scuba-diving, and has authored Everybody’s 
Guide to Plate Collecting with his wife Margo. He 
took time out from his busy schedule to answer some 
questions: 


BRUTARIAN: Tell us about your childhood. 
Did you always want to be a combination ad-man/ 
moviemaker? 

HERSCHELL GORDON LEWIS: None of 
this entered my mind during childhood. It wasn’t as 
though I wanted to be a firefighter; my vistas, in a small 
Pennsylvania town, were foreshortened. My father died 
when I was six, and my mother struggled to keep the 
household together. We moved to Chicago, and for years 
I spent most of what would have been “leisure time” 
delivering groceries. 

The “Eureka!” effect occurred when I was ushering 


MOTHERS: Hide Your Daughters 


POLICE: Don't Tura Your Backs [ANUGEN1 9: Walon IT tou Vare 


YOU'VE NEVER SEEN ANYTHING 
LIKE THIS! 


HERE COMES 
DESTRUCTION INCORPORATED 


SUST FOR 
THE HELL 
GFIT 


THE NEW LOOK IN MADNESS 
THAT LAUGHS AND DESTROVS ANYTHING 
IN ITS WAY- 7 -INCLUDING YOUR LIFE 


starring 
ROONEY BEDETL™ 
RAY SAGER 
AG! GYENES. 
NANCY LEE NOBLE 


BLASTING THE SCREEN IN COLOR! 


executive producer DAVID CHUDNOW 
produced and directed by HERSCHELL GORDON LEWIS 
an ARGENT FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC. picture e released by UNUSUAL FILMS INTERNATIONAL 


at Orchestra Hall, with exposure not only to concerts but 
to other forms of entertainment, sometimes visual and 
sometimes, in my immature opinion, less than effective. 


BRUT: Besides advertising and moviemaking, 
what else have you done in your career? 

LEWIS: I’ve written some music, but most of it 
was as background for films. I taught school, at first 
full-time and later part-time. I was “morning man” on a 
radio station and also sold time on that station. I was a 
producer/director at a television station. And I did and do 
write articles and columns for marketing publications. 


BRUT: How did you get started in the world of 
advertising? 

LEWIS: I was teaching at Mississippi State 
University — English and the Humanities. A local retailer 
needed some advertising. I found it ridiculously easy. 
From that point forward, I always had a fist dipped in the 
waters of what I call force-communication. 


BRUT: Since you’re so skilled at advertising, 
did you come up with some clever innovations or 
campaigns to promote your movies? 

LEWIS: My partner in what now is called “The 
Blood Trilogy,” David Friedman, was the master of 
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publicity and promotion. Between us, we introduced barf 
bags, ambulances, nurses, vampire teeth, and paperback 
book versions of the movies. Looking at some of the 
campaigns for current major company product — using 
all media — I feel secure in the claim that we knew how 
to convince potential moviegoers to take a chance and 
buy a ticket. 


BRUT: What innovations have you used in 
Internet advertising? 

LEWIS: “Innovation” is a dangerous claim, 
because no one has access to every Web message or 
site. I think I was one of the first to test position the 
recipient’s name in the subject line. In many of my 
columns I preach the personal dogma of catering to a 
gnat-sized attention span: As is true in any civilized 
advance, today’s innovation is tomorrow’s ho-hum. 
Consider “morphing” and CGI in moviemaking. 


BRUT: These days, practically every serious 
horror movie has gore in it — some more than others. 
Would it be correct to call you the inventor of movie 
gore? F 

LEWIS: I’ve been given that title so often I now 
believe it. 


BRUT: What do you think of modern gore epics 
like the “Saw” movies and “Hostel”? 

LEWIS: I’m the wrong person to ask. I think 
they’re both derivative and humorless. 


BRUT: You directed, produced, acted, did 
cinematography, composed music and even sang 
in your movies. How did you juggle so many 
responsibilities? 

LEWIS: That is both the pleasure and the curse of 
low-budget independent moviemaking. I never regarded 
myself as a juggler. Getting the picture done was the 
single goal. I wrote the music because I was aghast at 
the price-quotes I was getting from arrangers. I saw 
no ego-food there. In fact, usually I used a different 
name. Check “Sheldon Seymour” on the credits ... or, 
occasionally, “Seymour Sheldon.” 


BRUT: Which of your movies had the biggest 
budget? The smallest budget? 

LEWIS: Biggest budget was “She-Devils on 
Wheels,” my female motorcycle gang movie. That 
one required patience, plus a lot of night-for-night 
photography. Smallest budget was “The Adventures of 
Lucky Pierre.” Dave Friedman and I were the entire 
crew. We bought just eight thousand feet of 35mm color 


film. The finished movie ran six thousand three hundred 
feet. Aside from throwing away nothing, we had to be 
careful that we never had a “Take two.” 

I’m eliminating “Blood Feast 2” from this estimate, 
because only marginally can I claim it was “my” film. 
Jacky L. Morgan was the producer and Boyd Ford 
was the screenwriter. The budget was nominal, but 
considerably higher in any production area than any of 
my films. I was a hired director, and I had a wonderful 
time on the set. ` 


BRUT: Have your movies launched any acting 
careers? 

LEWIS: Larry Drake, who had an ongoing role in 
“L.A. Law” ... Harvey Korman, who was second banana 
on the Carol Burnett show and a featured player in some 
of the Mel Brooks films ... Karen Black, who had a role 
in “The Prime Time.” Others, maybe. I don’t recognize 
an alumni association. 


BRUT: Was Connie Mason a Playmate before or 
after appearing in “Blood Feast’’? 
LEWIS: Before. We exploited that. 


BRUT: Because of the extreme violence of 
“Blood Feast,” was it hard to book the film into 
theaters? Was there resistance from theater owners? 
Did it receive a warmer welcome from the drive-in 
circuit or was there resistance there, too? 

LEWIS: Until “Blood Feast” began amassing 
incredible film rentals, resistance was fierce. We also 
were accused of killing business at the refreshment stand 
... an exact reverse of the effect horror movies have 
today. Some newspapers refused to carry our advertising. 
We started with a hard core of theatres, both hardtops 
and drive-ins, that valued box-office gross above on-film 
grossness. As word spread, resistance faded. Critics were 
universally unkind, and then as now, I recognized that 
their judgment came from a different planet. 


BRUT: ‘2000 Maniacs!” was set during the Civil 
War, when the United States was fighting the Viet 
Nam war. Was this a conscious decision? Were you 
making a statement about the violence in Viet Nam? 

LEWIS: Regrettably, no. “2000 Maniacs!” was 
designed as entertainment. It has been looked at as 
a parallel to “Brigadoon.” We hadn’t ever heard of 
“Brigadoon” when we made “2000 Maniacs!” Too, the 
violence in Vietnam was far removed from the world of 
entertainment. Public involvement in no way came up to 
a quarter of the level of reaction to Iraq. 
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BRUT: You did a number of films about 
hillbillies such as “Moonshine Mountain,” “2000 
Maniacs!” and “This Stuff’ll Kill Ya!” -- what was 
your fascination with Southern culture and its 
people? 

LEWIS: I love the whole notion. I love hillbilly, 
bluegrass, and redneck music. I also was aware that my 
films played well in the south. Some theatres played 
“Moonshine Mountain” six or seven times. 


BRUT: You did a series of sexploitation movies 
such as “Alley Tramps,” “Suburban Roulette,” “The 
Girl, the Body and the Pill,” and “Blast-Off Girls.” 
Which is easier to film, sex or violence, and why? And 
which is more fun to film? 

LEWIS: “Alley Tramps” wasn’t my movie. I 
directed it for Tom Dowd. The other three were easy 
and represented a good time ... so I’d have to conclude 
that they were more fun. But note that word “fun.” ALL 
movies are fun to film if you can keep your ego off the 
set. 


BRUT: How did you get Colonel Sanders, of 
Kentucky Fried Chicken fame, to appear in “Blast- 
Off Girls”? 

LEWIS: We always made a deal with a chain to 
shoot a scene in exchange for lunches for crew and cast. 
I already had a track-record with Arby’s and Church’s 
Fried Chicken. I asked a local KFC outlet if they’d be 
interested in a swap in exchange for publicity. After we 
had agreed on a date, I had a call from an excited public 
relations representative, who said Colonel Sanders 
would be in town and might be available. Of course I 
said yes. Fortunately, this was “Blast-Off Girls.” Had 
it been a gore movie, the good Colonel’s sensitivities 
might have prevented an appearance. 


BRUT: Tell us about “Blood Feast 2.” Is that a 
sequel or remake of “Blood Feast”? What did you do 
different the second time around? 

LEWIS: Over the years, I had at least fifty different 
conversations with would-be producers who said they 
were interested in making “Blood Feast 2.” All turned 
out to be conversationalists rather than producers. 
Suddenly Jacky Morgan appeared, script in hand. To my 
astonishment, he was ready to produce. And what a treat 
for me! I didn’t have to operate the camera (although 
I wanted to, because the slow camera activity was 
frustrating). I could watch the action on a TV monitor. 
And I didn’t have to stow the cables when we broke a 
location. On the negative side, I felt the editing wasn’t the 
way I’d have handled it, and the screams weren’t right. 


Based on that experience, I wrote a script titled 
“Grim Fairy Tales,” fully expecting to have it in 
production within weeks. That’s what enthusiasm will do 
to one. After a firm “deal” was struck with two separate 
vanishing producers, I still am waiting at the starting 
gate. 


BRUT: Gene Simmons of KISS is a fan of your 
films. The bands Gore Gore Girls, Blood Feast and 
even 10,000 Maniacs (their name is tied to your film 
“2000 Maniacs!”’) have all honored your work with 
their names. Have you ever met any of these rockers? 

LEWIS: No, I never have. Gene Simmons made 
some comments I treasure. I proudly wrote program 
notes for “The Gore-Gore Girls.” I revel in reflected 


glory. 


BRUT: What advice would you have for today’s 
aspiring filmmaker? 

LEWIS: That’s an easy one. Leave your ego at the 
door. Don’t cast your cronies in key roles unless they 
actually have acting talent. Don’t shoot rehearsals, but 
stay with a strict schedule. Constantly think the way a 
potential viewer thinks — what entertains, not what you 
personally like. And always remember: It’s the campaign 
that sells the movie. 


BRUT: What projects are you working on these 
days? 

LEWIS: I’m still fishing around for a producer to 
pick up “Grim Fairy Tales” and a script Paul Clolery 
and I wrote, “Mr. Bruce and the Gore Machine.” To me 
it makes sense to shoot the two of them back to back. 
Otherwise, I still maintain a solid presence in the world 


- of direct marketing, where I write columns for a number 


of publications, create copy, consult, and give speeches 
and workshops. My thirty-first book -- my last one, I 
firmly believe — is on press. 


BRUT: Last words? 
LEWIS: You never may realize how honored I am 
to still warrant an interview. 
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Onteroiew 


By 
Ken Burke 


One look at Sonny Burgess 
on stage and you can’t believe 
he is 78-years-old. Singing with 
shocking clarity and exhibiting 
the same rockabilly drive he 
first conjured during the 1950s, 
the Newport, Arkansas legend 
is as good as he’s ever been. 
Maybe better. On top of that, 
he’s a genuinely decent guy. Dan 
Griffin, who coauthored The Blue 
Moon Boys - The Story of Elvis 
Presley's Band (Chicago Review 
Press) with me, is fond of saying, 
“The only two people I’ve ever 
met in the music business who’ve 
had their-heads screwed on 


straight are Jack Clement and Sonny Burgess.” 

Best described as a cult hero who thrives in the 
shadow of former Sun Records labelmates Johnny 
Cash, Carl Perkins, and Jerry Lee Lewis, Burgess also 
enjoys a reputation as a wild rocker. His yelping bluesy 
delivery and penchant for mixing trumpet and sax solos 
with fuzz-tone guitar riffs made his records maniacally 
swing as much as rock. During an era of flamboyant 
performers, he was one of the wildest. Sporting red hair 
dyed to match his suit, socks, shoes, and guitar, Burgess 
would scale a pyramid made of musicians, leap into the 
audience, and caterwaul on the floor while playing fast, 
loud, and frenzied. 

Burgess, a Caucasian blessed with the feel of cotton 
patch blues in his voice, often sounded like a man 
attempting to jump straight out of his skin on his Sun- 
era recordings. His first record, “Red Headed Woman” 
b/w “We Wanna Boogie,” featured call-and-response 
lyrics reminiscent of New Orleans jazz clubs. Sporting 
a pounding rock beat and a rampant rebel feel, it 
inexplicably sold quite well in Boston. 

Ricky Nelson picked up on Burgess’ acoustic led 


rockabilly version of “My Bucket’s Got a Hole in It,” but 
hardly anyone else did. Burgess and the Pacers forged on 
and fashioned their greatest record for Sun’s sister label, 
Phillips International. Unfortunately, “Sadie’s Back in 
Town,” replete with manic giggles, galloping electric 
guitar, and a wacky Donald Duck impression, was just 
too weird for the times. (Today it is considered a classic.) 

Despite his lack of success, the artist continued 
recording dozens of spirited boogie and rockabilly songs 
at Sun. His versions of “One Night,” “So Glad You’re 
Mine,” and “My Babe” top Elvis Presley’s for authentic 
blues attitude, while “Find My Baby for Me” and “I 
Love You So” were distinctive, superior performances. 
However, these amazing sides wouldn’t even be heard 
until the Charly label began releasing them to rockabilly- 
crazed Europeans during the late 1970s. 

Although he never scored a national hit record, 
Burgess and his band the Pacers were at the forefront 
of the mid-50s rock’n’roll revolution and one of the 
most respected club acts in the Mid-South. Eventually, 
the band and their leader went their seperate ways, and 
Burgess recorded for his own small Arbur Records 


esie SUN Recordi Artists SONNY BURGESS & THE PACERS snas aeoaponareo 
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along with the Razorback, and Rolando labels with an 
aggregation known as the Kings IV. For nearly 50 years, 
whether taking a serious shot at stardom or just playing 
on days off from a regular job, he has remained devoted 
to the big beat he helped pioneer. 

During the early 70’s, Burgess relegated music 
to a part-time hobby and went to work for St. Louis 
Trim, a sewing supply firm where he would stay for 
the next twenty-five years. Meanwhile, his old Sun- 
era recordings were being leased overseas, creating a 
fresh demand for this previously unheralded rocker. 
Unwilling to trade equity for fad, Burgess played shows 
and recorded again only in his spare time. 

In 1986, he teamed with former Sun labelmates J.M. 
Van Eaton, Marcus Van Story, Smoochie Smith, Stan 


Kessler, and former Johnny Burnette Trio guitarist Paul 
Burlison to form the popular Sun Rhythm Section. As 
the ‘90s progressed, Burgess recorded well-reviewed, 
mediocre selling solo discs with ex-Blaster Dave Alvin 
and a minor classic with producer Garry Tallent of Bruce 
Springsteen’s E Street Band. Upon retirement from his 
day job, he threw himself back into music full-time, 
singing with the gospel group Stranger’s Home, touring 
overseas, and in 1997 he reformed the surviving Pacers 
and has recorded several “no label” albums that he sells 
at live shows. 

Still rocking, Burgess keeps a busy schedule, 
playing local gigs with pianist Kern Kennedy, appearing 
at festivals with the Pacers, and touring the world 
with various young acts who are in awe of his energy 


Sun Rhythm Section 
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and kindness. Recently, he has begun hosting a radio 
program on KASU 91.9 FM, spinning records from the 
vast array of his musical interests. The money has never 
been that big in his end of the business, but Burgess 
seems not to care. Moreover, he is genuinely amused 
when people refer to him as a “legend” or a “star.” The 
affable road veteran prefers to think of himself as a 
“working musician” who is lucky to still be around. My 
view? We’re lucky to have him. 

The first time this writer saw Burgess in person was 
at the Marriot hotel in Memphis during Elvis Week, 
2004. Presley’s early drummer D.J. Fontana sat in with 
the Pacers and had a little trouble keeping his beat on 
track. The Pacers alternated songs with their leader and 
try as they might, they could not upstage Burgess who 
set the classy joint on its collective ear with jumpin’ 
renditions of “Ain’t Got A Thing” and “Shake, Rattle 
and Roll.” However, the high point was his version of 
Presley’s early country number “I’m Counting On You.” 
Utilizing an emotional vibrato, he imbued the ballad 
with more tender emotion and regret than the King 
himself could have ever mustered. That performance 
remains a defining moment in my appreciation of this 
remarkable performer. 

What follows is culled from several interviews 
conducted with the artist between 1998 and 2007. We 
talked about it all - Sun Records, Sam Phillips, the 
club days, Conway Twitty, and most recent triumphs. 
Burgess never dodged a question, only asked that a few 
things be kept off the record (they were), and seemed 
genuinely grateful for the opportunity to tell his story. 


Brutarian Quarterly: Your birth name is Albert 


Burgess. When did folks start calling you “Sonny?” _ 


Sonny Burgess: Oh heck, I don’t know. It’s been so long. 


BQ: Tell us something about the area where you 
lived. 

SB:I was born right outside of Newport about five 
miles, it’s a farming community called Anderson. But 
Newport. Arkansas was where I was born and raised 
and I still live here. It’s all farming. It used to be cotton, 
soybeans, and corn. In the last fifteen years it’s turned 
into soybeans and rice mostly. It’s sandy country on the 
river; we’ ve got two rivers. 


BQ: Tell us a bit about your family. 

SB: My folks were farmers and I had two brothers 
— one’s dead, Ralph is still living, he’s up in Illinois. Two 
of my sisters are dead; one’s still living. 


BQ: Are you the only one who went into music? 

SB: Yep. (Laughs.) I was the only one dumb enough 
to go into music. At one time I thought I wanted to be a 
baseball player. I did play some baseball for a year or so. 
Class D ball; that’s about as low as you could get. 


BQ: Was George Kell your idol? [Also an 
Arkansas native, former Detroit Tiger broadcaster 
Kell played for the Boston Red Sox, where he became 
the first third-baseman to lead the American League 
in hitting. ] 

SB: No, but believe it or not I played ball with his 
brother, Skeeter. George had already gone off and I 
played with Bobby Winkles and Skeeter Kell. They both 
went to the big leagues. 


BQ: What position did you play? 
SB: I started out at shortstop and wound up as a 
third baseman, just couldn’t handle that good curveball. 


BQ: When did you first become interested in 
music? 

SB: Oh that happened way back in grade school. I 
had a buddy there by the name of Bud Hunt, he had a 
guitar and he could play stuff like Ernest Tubb, stuff like 
that. I thought that was just great and he taught me how 
to play a little. 


BQ: Is that what you wanted to do at first, 
country music? 

SB: Yeah! That’s all we could hear. Back at that 
time all we had were battery radios. We’d pick up the 
Grand Ole Opry on Saturday night, and you know them 
batteries didn’t last too long. 


BQ: Would your life have been different if you 
hadn’t made those first steps into country music? 
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SB: I would have probably never gotten into the 
music business. I doubt it very much. I really liked 
country. I still like country. To me now it’s better than the 
rock. I think what we were doing was fast country that 
turned into rock’n’roll. Just add the drums, maybe a horn 
or two or something like that. Back then, Bob Willis had 
horns in his band, so did Spade Cooley. I’d never seen a 
girl drummer until we went to California in ‘57. 


BQ: Who were some of your favorite country 
singers early on? 

SB: I always liked Ernest Tubb. He always had 
Butterball, and Leon playing guitar. I always loved that 
clean sound that his guitar players got. 


BQ: Do you remember hearing much blues or 
rhythm and blues? 
SB: Not to speak of, mostly all country. 


BQ: You know, you sound so bluesy. 

SB: Well, I liked the blues later because it was 
danceable. When we got to playing we’d go out to the 
radio station and they’d have a huge collection of 78s 
on the blues artists and rhythm and blues artists from all 
around. That’s where we really got into it, more so than 
anything. 


BQ: When did you first become aware that 
country and r&b had joined together to make 
rock’n’roll? 

SB: I guess when I first seen Elvis. I didn’t really 
think of what he was doing as rhythm and blues. I 
thought it was just fast country, but it was different — felt 
different. 


BQ: Was there a strong gospel flavor in the music 
you liked? 

SB: We played gospel quite a bit back then. We’d go 
around to different churches. There was this guy named 
Don Street who was the leader and he’d get us around 
these Pentecostal churches and boy we’d be banging 
around on them guitars. Couldn’t none of us play too 
good but boy we had a big time. 


BQ: Did you serve in the Army? 

SB: Yes I did, in 1951. I went in and took the test 
they give you for brains — or whatever else you got. 
(Laughs.) They put me in counter-intelligence; they sent 
me to Fort Hollowburg in Baltimore. Anyway, I wasn’t 
really interested in counter-intelligence. But when they 
finally sent off the rest of my outfit to Korea, boy they 
got slaughtered. A friend of mine from Batesville, his 


father was a mortician, and he got in grave’s registration 
and saw all the guys who got killed. He was the one 

who told me, “Man, they really got slaughtered, about 
80% of ‘em.” Anyway, I got lucky when they sent me 

to Fort Hollowburg and then they decided to send me to 
Germany in 52 and ‘53. I spent the next years and a half 
as an MP over there. I stayed in Mannheim, but had full 
duty in Heidelburg. I was guarding the General’s houses 
and all that. 


BQ: Did you play music while you were in the 
service? 

SB: Yeah, I joined up with two brothers out of 
Texas. They were second armor cooks — that really 
worked out good too, you could get anything you wanted 
to eat. Anyway, they were picking bands to go Frankfurt 
for a U.S. European Service version of the Grand Ole 
Opry. It was a country club set-up, they had a stage 
and the whole big deal. They picked eight bands out 
of everybody in Europe to be on this every Saturday 
night. Well, we were one of the bands. We had a guy 
who looked like Hawkshaw Hawkins singing for us and 
I just played guitar for ‘em. I haven’t seen any of those 
guys since the Army, they were great though. Pll tell you 
who was there in that same bunch, he was in a band who 
got on the thing — “Thumbs” Carlisle, boy he was good. 
He was working for Little Jimmy Dickens when he got 
drafted. 


BQ: When you got back home, is that when 
you decided you were going to make music your 
profession? 

SB: No, not at first. We got us a band together, 
Johnny Ray Hubbard and Kern Kennedy and got to 
playing around here in clubs. That’s when I bought a 
1952 Telecaster, my uncle took me to Little Rock got 
that thing for two hundred and a quarter in the case. 
Now, that particular guitar is worth a lot of money. So, 
we got to playing around. Then we picked up Russ 
Smith on drums, and a guy named Paul Whaley from 
California sang for us — he sung like Hank Thompson. 
The women just loved him. That went on until he went 
back to California after a bout a year. That’s when I 
started trying to sing because we didn’t have anybody 
else. (Laughs.) So to keep our little job, I had to start 
trying to sing. I was so bashful. When I first started 
singing at Bob King’s, I turned my back to the audience 
until I finally got up the nerve and face ‘em. Boy that 
was bad. Then we got a little more interested in it. Then, 
Elvis came over. I guess that’s when we really started 
trying to do it for a living. At that time I was still trying 
to farm, play baseball, and what have you. 
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BQ: When did your band become known as the 
Moonlighters? 

SB: That’s what we named them in about ’54, ’55. 
First we called ourselves the Rocky Road Ramblers — I 
think every body in the world has called a band that. 
(Laughs.) I discovered later that it wasn’t unique. We 
were doing all Hank Williams and that type of stuff 
then. When we worked our first gig with Elvis we 
called ourselves the Moonlighters — in fact both gigs we 
worked with Elvis we called ourselves the Moonlighters. 
We hadn’t named ourselves the Pacers yet, because Joe 
Lewis named us in the last part of ’55 or early ’56. 


BQ: What was Elvis like back then? Did you boys 
feel like, “Hey he’s doing something like we’ve been 
doing?” 

SB: Well no, Scotty had that great sound on that 
guitar and Elvis could really sing. He had a great sound. 
He was just the best we had ever seen. He was a nice guy 
and he was the last time I’d talked to him in 758, when 
he was in the Army. Still the same as far as we could tell 
and he was big time by then. 


BQ: Was he pretty shy? 
SB: Yeah, he was sort of shy in a way. He wasn’t 
real pushy or nothin’ like that, he’s just a quiet guy. 


BQ: Tell us about the last time you saw Elvis. 

SB: That was at Lansky Brothers on Beale Street 
in Memphis. We were starting a tour with Cash and we 
went looking for some clothes. We were over there in the 
daytime just foolin’ around when he came in, I believe 
he was on leave. He had Red West with him and maybe 
West’s brother, I don’t know. I will never forget; they 
were in a red Continental convertible. He recognized us 
and we got to talkin’. After about ten minutes it looked 
like somebody had said, “Elvis is back in town!” The 
place just filled up with people wanting autographs. He 
bought us a Pepsi apiece. He signed a few autographs 
but when the crowd got to be too much, he just left. 
That was the last time we seen him. He was going to 
come and see us one time down in Texas when he was 
stationed down there, but that didn’t happen. He was still 
the same, just a young guy having a good time. Life was 
good. 


BQ: So you saw Elvis and that changed your 
whole attitude? 

SB: We wanted to be on Sun Records after that, 
man. That’s all we could think about. All we wanted was 
to get that little yellow record in our hands. That was it 
- that was the big time to us. 


BQ: What can you tell us about the late Jack 
Nance, who was an original member of the Pacers? 

SB: Jack was born and raised here in Newport too. 
I think he was teaching at the high school or something 
and playing a little music on the weekends like most of 
us was. We all knew him, he played drums, actually he 
played a little bit of anything. Whatever a guy needed he 
could pick up. Anyway, there was me, Johnny Ray, Kern, 
and Russ Smith was actually playing together, and Joe 
Lewis practiced with us out at the Airbase. Jack was just 
around, he was part of the scene. 


BQ: Did you guys write songs together? 

SB: Not really, we didn’t last long enough to get into 
it that much. He wrote some songs, in fact he wrote quite 
a few but that was after he got with Conway Twitty in 
Canada. [Nance co-wrote Twitty’s biggest Smash, “It’s 
Only Make Believe.” KB] Of course he had more time 
there, he just played music at night and during the day he 
could sit round and write songs. 


BQ: Sounds like a nice sit-down gig. 

SB: It was a great sit-down gig. A guy named Harold 
Cutlet used to book all those things - Toronto, New 
Brunswick, Hamilton. 


BQ: I was watching the documentary Songs Of 
The Mississippi and in it you’re standing where the 
Silver Moon club used to be. Not many of us know 
much about the clubs in that region. 

SB: Well, nobody does, that’s what’s so strange. All 
these people that go around the world, these big-timers 
and everybody else, they never mention this area. But 
back then, Jackson County was wide-open, there were 
a lot of clubs here because it was a wet county — it was 
surrounded by dry counties. But the Silver Moon was 
big; it’d hold a thousand people. They had all the Big 
Bands. They had Bob Wills and the Texas Playboys 
when they were hot. They had Woody Herman, Glenn 
Miller Orchestra, all these big orchestras would come 
through here and go from St. Louis to Dallas. They’d 
call Don, and Don and them were gamblers. That was 
really their business — it really wasn’t the nightclub. So, 
they wanted crowds in there to cover up the gambling. 
And he could pay these Big Bands whatever they wanted 
to stop. But, everybody in the business, Jerry Lee Lewis, 
Elvis Presley, Fats Domino, about anybody you can 
imagine back then came through the Silver Moon, Bob 
King’s, or Porky’s. [The namesake of the movies Porky’s 
and Porky’s II.] Ernest Tubb, Hank Thompson, all these 
guys played right here because they couldn’t make any 
money in Little Rock and they could make any money in 
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Memphis. I hate to say it but both those two places are 
still the same way. Those places have great musicians 
but they want ‘em to work for nothin.’ Everything else 
has gone up but the wages haven’t, But folks could drive 
the eighty-five miles from Memphis, or from Little Rock 
~ mostly from Memphis, that’s where all the big groups 
and the guys on Sun and al that, they could drive over 
here and pick up $150 to $300. 


BQ: Was that good dough back then? 

SB: That was a great amount of money. I remember 
I was working at the box factory in 54 — I was making 
$45 dollars a week and the government was taking out , 
$5 and I thought I was rich. 


BQ: What kind of crowds did the Silver Moon, 
Bob King’s, and Porky’s draw? 

SB: Let me put it this way. Porky’s was where the 
rednecks hung out — the toughs. The Silver Moon was 
the better clientele, the college kids and even the high 
school kids could get in back then. The mayor, the 
sheriff and everybody else would come to the Silver 
Moon to see these big artists. Well, Bob King’s on up 
the road was a little more like Porky’s, but not quite as 
rough. He’s still there, he’s the only one left. [King sold 
his club Swifton club shortly after this conversation.] 


BQ: Tex Beneke, who fronted Glenn Miller’s 
orchestra after Miller died, recently passed away. Do 
you have any special memories of him? 

SB: Well, we got to sit in with him and the Glenn 
Miller when they played the Silver Moon. In 1956 they 
came into town, Beneke was fronting the orchestra and 
man I’ll never forget he was blowing some kind of big 
saxophone and his jaws would blow up like balloons. 
Our first Sun Record just came out so they brought us in 
too. So when the orchestra took a thirty-minute break, 
we got to play. Boy, we were beatin’ and a bangin’ and 
screamin’ around that place, and about four of five of 
them musicians came back up and joined in with us. 
Those guys didn’t have no music or anything but they 
could really play what we were playing. It was great to 
have all those horns up there playing with us. 


BQ: Did you get a chance to talk to Tex? 
SB: No, we didn’t dare get around them people, they 
were really bigtime! 


BQ: At places like the Silver Moon and Bob 
King’s were you and your band considered stars? 

SB: Yeah, we were stars. Funny to say. We didn’t 
think it then; we didn’t have sense enough to know what 


was going on really. All we were interested in was the 
girls, and the money didn’t even have anything to do 
with it — it was just a good time. We had people come 
from all over. College kids would come home for the 
summer and they’d bring their friends in, and we’d go as 
far away as Louisville, Kentucky and do Country Club 
things. 


BQ: This was after you had officially become the 
Pacers? 

SB: Early ’56, that’s when Joe Lewis, who flew an 
airplane, named us the Pacers, after a Pacer airplane. 


BQ: What can you tell us about the late Joe 
Lewis? 

SB: When me and Johnny Ray [Hubbard] first 
started, we had a little ol’ band. Johnny Ray was 
probably my best friend and he used to live out at the 
airbase, and I used to stay out at his house a lot and 
practice. The airbase had a lot of people on it then, and 
we’d go out to A.L. Wilson’s house. Right behind him 
and these airbase apartment houses was Joe Lewis’s 
family. Joe was thirteen at the time. He’d come over 
with his little mandolin — there he stood about 6’1” 
with a little straw cowboy hat on his head. (Chuckles.) 

I always remember that, big ol’ boy playing this little 
bitty mandolin. He’d come over and play with us l and it 
kept on over the years until we finally formed the Pacers. 
He played guitar and bass with us while he was still in 
high school and he was making more money at that time 
than his teachers were. But he had a great time playing 
football in high school and he grew to be 6’5”. You talk 
about stories, boy. I wish you could’ve met Joe, he was 
full of ‘em. He’d tell you more lies...(Laughs.) he was 
great, boy. One time we were doing a political rally in 
Little Rock in one of the big hotels down there. Sam 
Boyce, a lawyer friend of mine put it on. Joe had gone 
into the National Guard in Louisiana. So they actually 
flew him in so he could play that night with us. Well, he 
was talking to three or four gals as usual — the women 
loved him, and Kern came walking by. Well, Kern 
didn’t have much hair even back then. So Joe grabbed 
Kern and said, “Now girls, see this guy? He was a pilot 
in World War II. When he got shot down all his hair was 
burned off.” (Laughs.). Kern finally shook loose and got 
away. But he was the greatest guy in the world, really a 
fine guy and his mom and dad still live here in Newport. 


BQ: Tell us about traveling with these guys. 

SB: Well, we had an old green Cadillac with a thing 
built on the top which held some of the instruments. 
It was a good automobile. But, that crazy Johnny Ray 
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— we were in Canada during the middle of the winter and 
they had the biggest snowstorm in no telling how many 
years. I like to froze to death. Snow was piled higher 
than our heads on the streets. Johnny Ray was always 
hot. He rolled the damned electric window down, and it 
wouldn’t go up again. We’re driving in sub-zero weather 
with a window down. We made him take his topcoat 

and put it in that door. So it was just hanging over that 
window and we went down the highway with the sleeves 
just flapping on that topcoat. 


BQ: That’s a great visual. 

SB: Well, our limo had them little fold down seats. 
You sit two in the back and then you’d have two in the 
back facing you. John Coffee was our book-keeper and 
he was trying to manage us then. One time, Coffee and 
Russ Smith got drunk. Driving home, they both had a 
window open and John was hanging out one side and 
Russ was hanging out the other. It was always some crap 
like that. (Laughs.) One time, Johnny Ray and Jack took 
some Prince Albert tobacco, crushed up some aspirins 
in it, rolled it into cigarettes. I don’t know who told 
Jack about this but he was the one doing it. Well, him 
and Johnny Ray got to smoking that stuff and man, that 
was the worst trumpet playing I ever heard in my life. I 
never heard anything like it. They were playing so bad, 
finally Joe got mad and just took that trumpet away from 
Jack. Then Jack got mad and said, “What are you doing, 
man? That’s the best I ever played in my life!” It was the 
worst I ever heard. Johnny Ray passed out on us. There 
were some friends of ours there and we told ‘em, “Take 
Johnny Ray home.’ So, the put him in the backseat and 
two of them old boys had to sit on him on the way home. 
(Laughs.) 


BQ: How is smoking aspirin in a cigarette 
supposed to make you high? 

SB: I don’t know. I never saw it before and I never 
seen it since. 


BQ: What were some of the stunts you guys did 
on stage? 

SB: Well, we had all these little steps down. Like, 
if you watch those Doo-Wop groups, we done all that 
type stuff. We’d get together and practice all these little 
steps. Then we’d have Johnny Ray Hubbard lay down 
on the bass, Joe would straddle him, Jack would stand 
up on the back of it, I’d grab the neck and pull them 
around the dance floor. Jack was real good at that; he 
was real limber and all. The big stages we’d jump off 
of and that got to be part of our act. We did that first 
at the Strand Theater in Newport — Rock Around The 


Clock was the movie. We jumped off the stage into the 
seats — it’s a wonder we didn’t kill ourselves. But people 
liked it so we started putting that into the act. Then at the 
end of the night, me and Russ would play like thirty or 
forty minutes, just drum and a guitar just beatin’ and a 
bangin’. People thought we were loud then. If we’d had 
equipment like we had now (Laughs). Jack, our trumpet 
player, would get up on top of the piano and we’d do all 
kinds of crazy stuff. 


‘BQ: Did you ever have a stunt ever get out of 
hand? 

SB: One time we had a deal we worked up, I 
thought, “Man, this’Il really be cool, nobodies doing 
this.” Joe was a big football player, 6’ 5”, so I said, 
“What I’ll do is I’ll get up on the second tier at the Silver 
Moon, he’ll walk back up there to me, and I’ll just step 
up on his shoulders. Then I’ll lay on his back while he’s 
still playing and I’ll play my guitar. That'd really be 
cool.” Well, what I didn’t think about was when I laid 
back that guitar came down and liked to knock out two 
or three teeth! We scratched that deal. It was a good 
idea, it just didn’t work. Anyway, we weren’t big stars; 
we were mini-stars in our little part of the world. We’d 
have people get up on the stage with us and dance. And, 
everybody wants to play the upright bass, I don’t know 
why. We’d have college kids get up there; they’d get 
drunk and want to play the upright bass. Well, they don’t 
realize that thing will really tear the skin off your fingers. 
So Dorsey Wilmette, he still lives her in Newport, he 
stared beating and a bangin’ on that upright and all of a 
sudden blood starts flyin’ everywhere. I looked up and 
said, ““Where’s that blood comin’ from?” We looked 
around and he held those fingers up to us. He was tearing 
it up there for a little bit — but he ended up tearing all the 
hide off his fingers. Johnny Ray taped his. One time 
we were in Memphis at the Heaven & Hell Ball with 
Clarence “Frogman” Henry. They were on one side of 
the Armory in Memphis and we were on the other side. 
They’d play thirty minutes and we’d play thirty minutes. 
Well, this boy got up on the stage wantin’ to play bass, 
Johnny Ray turned it loose and this kid didn’t get a-hold 
of it and you could just see it going right of the stage. It 
fell on the floor and the neck broke right off of it and we 
were only halfway through. The rest of the night we had 
to play with only three pieces. (Laughs.) Nobody ever 
noticed, I don’t think. 


BQ: How do you feel about this renewed interest 
in the upright bass? 

SB: Well, the guys over in Europe have done it 
really well. They’ve really got their sound great. It’s 
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a good show instrument, but I don’t think it puts the 
bottom in there like an electric bass does. That’s why we 
had an electric bass and an upright — to put a little more 
body to our music. 


BQ: You used them both at the same time. That 
was kind of innovative wasn’t it? 

SB: Yeah, we were the first ones to do that. In 
fact, we were one of the first bands in this part of the 
country to have an electric bass. Johnny Ray bought an 
electric bass in ’56 but he couldn’t play it. So Joe did. 
The upright was strictly for show because we couldn’t 
amplify ‘em like they do now. Now they do a good job 
of miking ‘em — especially the Europeans, they know 
how to mike ‘em so they really sound good. The best 
stand-up bass player I ever heard was Junior Huskey, 
who died of cancer, he did that Rounder record that 
Gary Tallent produced on me. [Sonny Burgess, Rounder, 
1998.] Man, that guy was phenomenal. 


BQ: Kern told me that he could play it if you 
called out the notes to him. 

SB: That was years later. (Laughs.) But Joe was a 
really good musician. He was talented. He was a great 
guitar player and a great bass player. He played guitar 
for Twitty at first then switched to bass when Conway 
went country. Anyway, Johnny Ray had this electric 
bass and couldn’t play it so I said, “We need some 
bottom there” — back then everything wasn’t miked. All 
we had was two little twelve-inch speakers for our PA 
set and they thought it was too loud back then. So Joe 
ended up playing electric bass and it added a whole new 
dimension to our sound. We were the first ones in this 
part of the country to use an electric bass. It really puts 
that punch in the bottom, which I like. 


BQ: Is there a song that elicited more of a 
response from the audience than the others you 
played? 

SB: Yeah, the one song that was really big for us 
back then was that “One Night of Sin.” For some strange 
reason of other, the women loved that song. We did that 
opening for Elvis and that’s when he picked that song 
up. It got more emotion out of the women. I don’t know 
why, but every night we had to do it two or three times. 
The biggest overall song we did was when we finished 
up with “Goin’ Home” where we’d put two or three 
songs together for 45 minutes to and hour playing as 
fast as we could go. Then we’d jump off the stage! Then 
there was the “Bug Dance,” they’d join in on that. You 
could get audience reaction back then. Now you can’t 
get the audience to react, but back then them kids would. 


k 
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BQ: Why do you suppose that is? 

SB: I guess it’s a sign of our times. The guys want 
to be cool, so they sit back. I still say that’s what started 
line dancing, was that the women got tired of the men 
sitting there and not dancing. They want to play pool and 
women come to dance. I attribute that to the guys trying 
to be cool instead of trying to hustle the gals. Because 
we were always trying to hustle the women. That’s the 
only way, ask ‘em to dance and if they like you then you 
can ask ‘em again. If they don’t, you go pick out another 
one. 


BQ: I suppose you’ve seen your share of rough 
customers? 

SB: Back then people would come into the clubs 
from right out of the fields. They’d have their gum boots 
on, work clothes. Well, this big ol’ double-fisted guy 
came up and gave us 50 cents and said, “I want to hear 
“Wildwood Flower.’” So, Kern whipped into “Wildwood 
Flower,” and we saw him over there drinking. We 

‘played another song and he came back up and said, “I 
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done give you guys 50 cents. I want to hear ‘Wildwood 
Flower’ again.” Kern said, “Well, we played it once.” 

He said, “Well, I want to hear it again.” So we played 

it and he went back and sat down. Then we got another 
song in there and here he comes back. “I want to hear 
“Wildwood Flower’ again!” I said, “Well, we done 
played that for you twice. We aren’t going to play it 
again.” He said, “You’re going to play it or I’m going 

to wipe that bandstand clean!” (Laughs.) Johnny Ray’s 
eyes got big and we launched into “Wildwood Flower” 
again. About that time Bob King, the guy who ran the 
club said, “Hell fire, don’t you guys know any other song 
besides ‘Wildwood Flower?’” Booger Bear Cox was that 
guy’s name. Anyway, Bob throwed him out. 


BQ: Did you often encourage other performers 
to sit in? 

SB: Oh yeah. We used to have a guy named Buck 
Udie, he played on the Louisiana Hayride, he was from 
Grubbs, right outside of Newport here. Well, once every 
two or three months he’d come home to visit. We were 
playing Jarvis’ here in Newport, that was in the 60s. We 
played there four nights a week for seven years. Saturday 
nights you couldn’t even get in the place unless you got 
there early. Well Buck would come in and I always liked 
his fiddle. I liked Ray Price’s music, and I’d tell Buck, 
“C’mon over and play with us tonight.” We’d pay him a 
little bit even though we didn’t have a whole lot to pay 
him. I said, “All I want you to do is play on the country 
music.” We did a lot of country but I said, “Don’t play 
on the rock’n’roll with the fiddle.” Well, everything went 
good until Buck got drunk. When Buck got drunk he was 
jumping all over that stage, playing on everything we 
played. 


BQ: Does that happen a lot - you invite some guy 
up and he becomes a part of the band? 

SB: Yeah, we’ve got one now - Eddie Diaz from 
around Pocahontas. He came up the community center 
in Swifton, that’s where we first met him. He’s Mexican 
and he’s got him some maracas. So, he wanted to play 
maracas on the cha-chas. George Strait made the cha-cha 
popular again for the line dancers and all them. Well, 
we started getting him up and we’d say, “We’ve got the 
world’s greatest maraca player in the house tonight.” 
(Laughs.) Man, we created a monster on that deal. We 
went to Tunica for New Year’s Eve and his girlfriend 
made him three different shiny shirts, a red one, blues 
one and silver, and he’s right up there with us playing. In 
fact, he got onto him one time because they didn’t give 
him room. He think he’s part of the band now. You can’t 
hurt his feelings. He’s a nice guy who does everything 


for us. We had another guy like that back in the 60s that 
we Called “Little Richard,” Dennis McGuinness was his 
name. He’d come out and finally got to where he’d want 
to sing a song. He did all Little Richard stuff like “Long 
Tall Sally,” that was his forte. Gene Grant the sax player, 
he’d jump out there and he’d lay a bar towel on the floor 
where Dennis could get down on his knees and sing this 
song. He began building himself up a following. We 
developed a monster there - we made a star out of him. 
One night we came in there and he had bought himself 
a guitar and had it plugged in my amp! He can’t play a 
guitar now, but he had bought a guitar and plugged it in 
my amp! I said, “Man, you take that thing and get your 
money back.” But to the folks, he was just part of the 
show. 


BQ: What ever happened to him? 

SB: One night he wiped out the bandstand. He got 
drunk. He rared back on his heels like you do when 
you’re about to hit the mike. Well, he fell backwards 
then and knocked the. amps and drums off the stage. But 
he still had his crowd. He had a whole table of ‘em over 
there. He’s still around. He using a cane to get around 
and he’s drawing a pension. There’s something wrong 
with his back. We had another guy named Arvil Loftis. 
He did Johnny Cash. He’d come up there and rub his 
hands together like “hamboning.” At 9 o’clock we’d 
start. At 9:30 here he’d come. He said, “I’ve got some 
folks back here that want to hear me sing.” Then he’d do 
“Folsom Prison Blues” or something like that. We went 
along with that for about a month, but as soon as he’d 
sing, he’d leave and go somewhere else, So, we learned 
to make him wait a while. 


BQ: Why do people think they can just pop on 
stage and start singing? 

SB: Probably because it looks easy and they thought 
we weren’t too good. (Laughs.) 


BQ: And of course their friends are egging them on. 

SB: Oh yeah, that’s part of the act and it gets to be 
part of it. Like Eddie, “The World’s Greatest Maraca 
Player.” That’s taking in a lot of territory but folks 
believe it after you say it enough. 


BQ: Why do you suppose get out of rockabilly 
and country music that uplifts them? 

SB: Oh, I guess it made them feel good. That’s 
what’s great about our music that came out of the 50s. I 
think that’s part of what led to the dancing. If you get to 
feeling good and full of pep, you want to do something. 
So dancing was the thing. We’ve done benefits for 
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people who have had cancer and other things. That’s 
always good for us, makes us feel good. In fact, we just 
did one for a friend of ours in Swifton. Took in about 
$8000. Paul Burlison came over and played it with us, 
W.S. Holland too. It was a little old place that wouldn’t 
hold over 150 people, so we did pretty good there. I’ve 
thought for years that we should get all the stars together 
in Memphis for one of the Children’s hospital. I’ve 
thought about doing it down here. 


BQ: In a previous conversation you told me that 
Elvis Presley wanted to hire away a couple of the 
Pacers. 

SB: That was Kern Kennedy and Punky Caldwell. 
For these two shows we did at the Silver Moon and up 
at Bob’s, I picked up what’s called an “All-Star Band.” 
All we added really was Punky Caldwell who played 
saxophone and clarinet — he could really play. He had a 
black group at that time that played up the road from us. 
Just three black musicians and him and people thought 
nothin’ about it. Back then the black and white situation 
wasn’t as bad as you’d think it was, especially here in 
our part of the country. 


BQ: Up north many of us thought race relations 
were violent down there. 

SB: Naw, that ain’t the way it was at all — at least not 
here. I had a black drummer called “Little Willie,” down 
at Bob King’s — a redneck place. He still lives here in 
Newport and plays drums in a church band. So, Punky 
had these three musicians up at Mike’s which was up the 
road about a mile from us. On a Saturday nights, they’d 
get through an hour earlier than we did, and they’d come 
down to Bob King’s to watch us. Willie would really get 
to playing when those three black musicians would come 
in, he was eatin’ them drums up. Other times Joe would 
have to throw beer cans back there against the wall to 
wake him up. 


BQ: I take it Willie didn’t like country music? 

SB: Well, he wasn’t in love with it. (Laughs.) 
Anyway, Elvis and Johnny Cash played up at Swifton 
High School. Then we started playing at nine o’clock at 
Bob’s, and as soon as they got through they would come 
on down. Well, Cash came on down and he did a show 
and then Elvis would do his show. We’d already started. 
That place was jam-packed. It held 300 people and it 
was wall-to-wall people standing up and they had the 
best time of their lives. At one point Cash turned to Bob 
Neal, who was managing both him and Elvis and said, 
“Bob, we’re going back to Memphis. These folks don’t 
want to hear us.” So him, Luther, and Marshall went on 


back to Memphis. Anyway Elvis, he was hot that night. 
Man, he had them people turning flips. You couldn’t 
believe it. But, we had a good outfit boy; especially 
when Kern and Punky got to playin’ — man! Finally Elvis 
came back on stage and we had an hour-long jam session 
at the end of the night — with Elvis, DJ, Scotty, and Bill, 
two bands up there together. (Laughs.) Since then I’ve 
only run into one guy that remembers that. But that’s 
why Elvis wanted to hire Punky and Kern because he 
got up onstage with ‘em, see? And man, they could play. 
Of course Kern was working at Zinna Seed Company 
making $45 a week and he didn’t want to leave that 
steady job because he had a couple of kids. Punky 
weighed about 400 pounds and he didn’t want to travel 
either. Who knew that Elvis would be that big? He was 
big.then but who knew he would be the star of all stars? 


BQ: Before you left for Sun Records, did you do 
any local radio shows? 

SB: We worked on “Red Headed Woman” and “We 
Wanna Boogie.” Those are the only two songs we ever 
rehearsed. We did do a radio show at KMBY every 
Saturday. Of course it’d fill up with kids. We’d let ‘em 
talk and do fun things. So we had that going on. We 
used to have a guy we played on the radio with every 
morning, thirty minutes; this was in ’49 — ‘50. He called 
himself Fred Waynard, but his real name was Fred 
Segrest and he’d been in prison, but he also had been in 
the army. He was living here in Newport with a plumber, 
the Pattersons, and he called himself Fred Waynard The 
Georgia Balladeer. When I went in to the Army, he was 
still here, and he married a girl. I remember he used to 
say, “This is for my little wife Wilma Posey.” Well, when 
I came back, he was gone. When I next heard of him he 
was in California on the Town Hall Party and he was 
calling himself Freddie Hart. 


BQ: You’re kidding. 

SB: (Laughs.) No, I’m as serious as I can be. He 
became Freddie Hart and he was just as good when he 
was back here playing on the radio as he was when he 
became Freddie Hart. He was on the radio station every 
day, five days a week. We’d get thirty-five or forty cards 
and letters from women who wrote in to him. They 
didn’t write nothin’ to us. One of the songs he sang a lot 
was Lefty Frizzell’s “I Love You A Thousand Ways.” 
But he was good, didn’t own a guitar, we had a steel 
player named Al Wilson and he played his guitar, while 
Al played steel and I played take-off — what Fred didn’t 
play, he played most of his own take-off guitar. Gerald 
played rhythm and Johnny Ray played bass. We did a 
Hadacol Boogie Show with him at the Strand Theater. I 
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used to have an.8x10 picture of that with us all on that 
stage with Hadacol t-shirts on. Of course, Fred was: well- 
muscled. The rest of us were little old scrawny dudes. 


BQ: I was told that he was a judo instructor at 
one time. 

SB: He was. Boy he’d chase poor old Johnny Ray 
(Laughs.); Johnny Ray was scared to death of him. 
Freddie would get him in one of them judo holds and 
Johnny Ray would squeal and holler. Yeah, he’d run 
like a turkey when he saw Freddie coming. But he was a 
good guy, but yeah — he was different. 


BQ: What did you consider your sound to be at 
that time? Did you ever call it rockabilly? 

SB: Nope, I still don’t know where that term 
came from. We called it rock’n’roll. And we did either 
rock’n’roll, country, pop music, or rhythm and blues 
— which was the Joe Turner sound which I liked. Jimmy 
Reed was the other black artist that I really liked. I 
liked Fats Domino too, I thought he had a good sound, 
Little Richard — but they were from Louisiana see? Now 
people say that’s different from rock’n’roll. But back 
then, it didn’t seem different to us. Back then that was 
just some more rock’n’roll. 


BQ: Do you think performers like Louis Jordan 
and Moon Mullican opened the doors to rock’n’roll? 

SB: Well, Louis Jordan did, that’s for sure. Moon 
Mullican was a country piano player out of Texas. 
I really liked Merrill Moore better than I did Moon 
Mullican. To me, Moore played a lot better, but Mullican 
had the fame. But Kern liked Moon Mullican, and he 
also liked the piano player who played with Bob Wills 
— that was his favorite piano player, the guy he copied. 
He loves that Western Swing. We liked it too and we 
tried to do it, but we didn’t quite have the instruments to 
pull it off. When I was in the Sun Rhythm Section, we 
did a show with Bob Willis Texas Playboys. 


BQ: How did that go? 

SB: It went great! We did it at Wolf Trap outside of 
Washington, D.C. and Johnny Gimble was there, Herbie 
Remington was playing steel, Jim Gold was playing bass 
and it was great. I got to do a couple of songs with ‘em. 


BQ: Tell us about making it down to Sun 
Records. Did you have an audition? Did you call 
ahead or just drive up there and say, “Here we are”? 

SB: We just went up there and said, “We want to see 
Mr. Phillips.” 


BQ: Who did you speak to? 

SB: Well, we talked to Sally, believe it or not. 
Marion Keisker was there at the time, but she didn’t 
really have a whole to do with us. Sally Wilburn was 
who we always dealt with - she’s still with Sam. 


BQ: Who ended up listening to you? 

SB: Sam did. He did all of it back then. He liked our 
sound. We went in and did our song for him. He told us 
to go home and practice ‘em a little more than come on 
back. He cut the session himself. 


BQ: You guys did something different for your 
first single than any other group in your genre — you 
used a trumpet. Where did that idea come from? 

SB: (Laughs.) Well, everybody else who was 
running around then — like Twitty’s group, had a 
saxophone. Riley had a saxophone. We wanted a 
saxophone, but Jack Nance was a music major really 
— he could play a little bit of anything - but he was really 
a drummer, that’s what he did with Twitty when the 
original Pacers broke up. He was a great drummer, but 
we already had Russ Smith who was a great drummer 
too. So Jack said, “Well, I’ve got an old trumpet at 
home.’ Well (chuckles), we’d rather he had a saxophone, 
but he already had this old trumpet. Of course it worked 
out good because Jack was a heck of a showman. He 
always had somethin’ going on and he could blow that 
thing long and loud! He wasn’t a great trumpet player, 
but for a guy in a rock’n’roll band he was pretty good. 
In our band, everybody had their own little show, it was 
like watching a three-ring circus. You couldn’t just watch 
one guy. 


BQ: Did you boys purposely go for the fuzz-tone 
guitar sound on “We Wanna Boogie”? 

SB: Well, I didn’t particularly like the fuzz-tone, I 
never have. It just came out — I think we were playing 
as loud as we could. When we went in to record for Sam 
Phillips we were playing like there were 500 hundred 
people out there. We’d get into that groove, but that’s the 
reason why it wasn’t too perfect. 


BQ: Did Sam Phillips care if the recording was 
perfect or not? 

SB: No, he didn’t really care. All he wanted was 
to get that good feel, get in that groove; that’s what he 
wanted. I think that’s where his success came from, 
because he usually listened to everything, even after Jack 
Clement came to work for him, and say, “Well, I like this 
but I don’t like this.” 
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BQ: What was Sam’s chief contribution? 

SB: Well, we played for Sam. He was our audience 
and we tried to impress him the same way we did an 
audience. I think Sam was just smart enough to figure 
out what felt good and what didn’t. If you’ve ever heard 
any of these outtakes of things like “Blue Suede Shoes,” 
you have to wonder, “How did they ever arrive at these 
songs?” The first takes didn’t sound nothin’ like what 
finally came out. But if it felt good, like Jerry Lee’s 
“Whole Lotta Shakin’,” they got that in the first cut I 
believe. J.M. got completely off on the drums; he’s 
completely out-of-synch. But, it felt so good that Sam 
left it in there and of course the rest is history. 


BQ: Did Sam Phillips choose your tunes? 

SB: No, we came in with ‘em. Now Jack Clement 
would bring songs in because he was a writer, and he’d 
try and get you to do his songs. He wound up with a 
pretty good catalog. 


BQ: What can you tell us about Jack Clement? A 
lot of us think he knows the secret to the Sun Sound. 

SB: Well, when we went in there the first time, Sam 
did our session. Then, when we came back, he had hired 
Jack. For everything else we done, Jack was there. Until 
I think they finally run him off. 


BQ: Was he good to work for? 

SB: Yeah, he was easy to work with. He’s laid back; 
he never did get excited. Sam listened to everything 
he cut, of course. Sam would come in at night and say, 
“OK, I want this and that.” But Jack had good ideas in 
his head. He told me one time, “L can hear all this stuff 
in my head. I can hear this song and the kind of music 
that goes behind it and everything.” I said, “Man, that’s 
great. I can’t hear nothin’.” (Laughs.) Some of that stuff 
we did at Sun, some of it we just did that one time. We’d 
- cut it one time and say, “Aw the heck with it, let’s do 
something else.” But that stuff wound up on tape. 


BQ: Do you think Clements’ chief contribution 
was as a songwriter? 

SB: Yeah, I do really. But he had some good ideas 
and he was willing to try different stuff, like the time we 
put thumbtacks on the piano. Of course everything that 
come out for six months had that ticky-tack thumbtack 
sound on it. [Jerry Lee Lewis’s version of “Mean 
Woman Blues” is a prime example. Putting thumbtacks 
on the hammers of the piano makes the instrument sound 
like a harpsichord. It also eventually ruins the piano. 

A few months later, Sun replaced their Spinet model 
piano with a baby grand. K.B.] They had one of those 


little upright pianos and we spent half a day puttin’ them 
thumbtacks in there. 


BQ: Kern told me that the Sun Studios doesn’t 
have that same piano anymore. 

SB: When we formed the Sun Rhythm Section, 
Marcus Van Story told me he came along about six 
months later and took them thumbtacks out. He said, 
“Yeah, we didn’t like that sound.” Warren Smith was 
doing something and they took ‘em out. 


BQ: Why do you suppose Sun Records eventually 
faded from the scene? 

SB: Well, Sam was busy with other things besides 
recording and he let go of Jack Clement, and you 
couldn’t really replace those two. I think if Sam or Jack 
had stayed there, I think Sun might be a viable record 
company today. 


BQ: Do you think Sam was burning out on the 
record business? 

SB: I just think he had too much to do. He probably 
did get burnt out to a certain extent, because he had to 
do everything and he had other investments. He had a 
radio station, a TV station; he bought land over here 
in Arkansas that they. found some kind of ore on that 
made him a ton of money. And, I think he just got bored. 
Which I could see, I wouldn’t have an engineering job at 
all. You’ve got to have a lot of patience. 


BQ: Could you recreate the Sun sound if you 
wanted to? 

SB: I don’t think so. I think the equipment’s too 
good. (Laughs.) Everybody’s tried. P11 tell you who did 
a pretty good job on it was ol’ Gary Tallent when he did 
my album for Rounder. What he did was, he’d take the 
master and run it through a stereo slapback. Primarily, 
that’s what Sam did. That slapback was on everything, 
but there was lots of slapback, and the slapback they 
created with that tape is much better. See, they’re still 
trying to find that sound again. It was much better than 
anything they ever invented. I don’t know what it was 
about it. You know Scotty Moore still has his original 
amp. 


BQ: The one with the Echo-plex? 

SB: Yeah, he’s still got that. Man, that thing sounds 
great but you can’t carry “em anywhere, they tear up 
every thirty minutes or so. 


BQ: Most of your Sun releases were great two- 
sided singles. Was that intentional? 
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SB: I always left that up to Jack and Sam, we didn’t 
have anything to do with that. In fact, we never spent 
any time at the studio. We should have, looking back. 


BQ: So you guys never played on anybody else’s 
sessions? i 

SB: No, because we were never there. The only 
time we were ever there was when they called and 
said, “Y’all need to do something. We need to put out 
something.” Then we’d go over there and spend a day 
or so recording. When we did “Thunderbird” - “Itchy,” 
we must’ve gone through ten or fifteen songs that day. 
Clement didn’t like nothin’. So then he got the idea, 
“Let’s write something. Let’s write an instrumental.” So 
that’s how those things came about — there’s two guitars 
on that by the way. Riley was there so we said, “Let’s 
have a harmonica on it.” So that’s how Riley got on that 
deal. 


BQ: That was your final release on the Sun label, 
wasn’t it? 

SB: Yeah, we were on Phillips after that. Sam’s deal 
was, he couldn’t find a steady spot for us. We didn’t fit 
in any niche. We did have a number one song in Boston, 
believe it or not, “Red Headed Woman.” We didn’t know 
about that until forty years later, when Jack was up there 
with Dionne Warwick — he was her road manager. Some 
guy was talking to him backstage asking; “Do you know 
Sonny Burgess and The Pacers? They had a number one 
song up here.” Jack said, “Yeah, I was playing on it.” 


BQ: Whatever happened to Russ Smith? [Smith 
was also a drummer for Jerry Lee Lewis.] 

SB: As far as we know, his mother is in a nursing 
home out here in Newport and Russ is in Mobile, 
Alabama. But we can’t get a hold of him. They’ ve tried 
to get a hold of him for class reunions and stuff like that 
and he never responds. 


BQ: Tell us about your legendary red hair. How 
did the come about? 

SB: There was a detective in paperback books I 
liked called Shell Scott. He had white hair with black 
eyebrows. I said, “Man, white hair - that sounds pretty 
cool.” So, I told my wife Joanne, “Well, we’ll just get 
that peroxide out and dye my hair white.” Well, when we 
peroxided it, it came out orangey red! (Laughs.) That’s 
the red hair. It only lasted as long as it took to grow back 
out black. My hair’s naturally white now. 


. BQ: Many of us thought you had dyed your hair 
red to match your suit. i 


SB: Naw. I did have a red suit, but I also had pink, 
black, and blue suits. I also had those checkerboard 
jackets. Whatever we could find that we liked down 
at Lansky Brothers, we'd pick it up and wear it on 
stage. But I did like red. I had Fender make me a red 
Stratocaster — ’56. They claimed it was the first candy 
apple red Strat they ever made. Anyway, red and black 
were my favorite colors. Elvis’ was pink and black; mine 
was red and black. Of course all the Big Bands wore 
those tux jackets like we had like that back then too. We 
wanted to be sharp and make sure people saw us. 


BQ: Who’s doing the whistling on “Restless”? 
SB: I am. I used to whistle good. 


BQ: Do you still feature that in your show? 

SB: No, no. I can’t even whistle anymore. I don’t 
know why that is. (Laughs.) We thought that was going 
to be the new wave — we thought we could create 
something different with that. So, we did it on two or 
three different songs. We were always trying something 
different. On “Restless,” a professor there at Memphis 
State wrote that. We came in the studio that day and 
Jack or Sam handed us a little piece of paper that had the 
words written on that — that’s all. We put the music, the 
whistling, and everything to it. We never thought about 
getting credit for or it or getting our names stuck on 
there. Twitty recorded it. You ever hear Twitty’s version? 


BQ: No, I sure haven’t. 

SB: Twitty recorded it after he went country, I 
believe. He copied us exactly, whistling, the whole bit, 
but it didn’t hit for him either so I figured the heck with 
it. If it had sold big for him, I was going to get a hold of 
Clement and try and get something for putting the music 
to it anyway. 


BQ: Who played that catchy acoustic lead on 
your version of “My Bucket’s Got A Hole In It?” 

SB: That was Jack Clement. He’s a bluegrass 
guitarist and most of them bluegrass guitarists can play 
pretty good. He was a good rhythm man. 


BQ: That record seemed like a natural for 
country and pop stations. 

SB: We thought it was going to do pretty good too. 
It did for Ricky Nelson. He changed it a bit; he sang 
milk instead of beer. I’m sure his dad had that done 
because of his image. But Hank Williams had “beer” on 
his version too. 


BQ: Where’d you guys get the idea for “Ain’t Got 
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A Thing?” 

SB: Well, Jack Clement wrote it and we put the 
music to that. How we came up the ooo-ahhs, I don’t 
know. That first time I went to Europe, that was our 
theme-song, because we could all do that ooo-ahhs. 
That’s still one of the biggest songs we’ve had in Europe 
and Japan really. It was bigger over there than “Red 
Headed Woman” and “We Wanna Boogie.” 


BQ: My favorite record you made during your 
first go-round was “Sadie’s Back In Town.” 

SB: (Laughs.) A lot of people like that. That thing, 
I’m surprised it didn’t sell more. I don’t know what it 
sold. 


BQ: Who’s doing the Woody Woodpecker sound 
on that? 

SB: That was the drummer Raymond Thompson. 
Raymond was a good drummer around here; he moved 
to New Jersey — married a girl up there. But he was a 
heckuva good drummer. Joe Lewis used to do some 
Bugs Bunny talking too. 


BQ: Who’s doing the crazy laugh on there? 
SB: I did the laugh, Raymond did the talking. 


BQ: When you hear those records today, which 
ones make you say, “Man, that should’ve been a hit?” 

SB: Oh yeah, someone was playing “Tomorrow 
Night,” and I thought that was pretty good. I almost 
didn’t recognize it. Some of ‘em make me cringe a little, 
they’re so bad. (Laughs.) 


BQ: Which ones make you cringe? 

SB: Well, “Red Headed Woman” for one. “We 
Wanna Boogie” was all right. But musically, “Red 
Headed Woman” it’ s not the best done in the world. It 
had a lot of feeling. But “Restless” and “Bucket’s Got A 
Hole In It” was well done. 


BQ: Which previously unissued song were you 
happiest to see finally released? 

SB: The one I really wanted to see released was the 
one we done on this last album called “According To My 
Heart.” We did that right about the time Jim Reeves had 
a hit on it and Sam wouldn’t put it out, but man we had a 
good cut on that. We did it all the time in the club shows 
we did. The one song I really wanted to get right was 
“One Night Of Sin,” we never did get it to sound worth a 
crap. In person, that Was probably as good a song as we 
ever did for crowd reaction — the women loved it. I don’t 
know why. In a four-hour show, we probably go ten to 


fifteen requests for it; that’s why Elvis picked it up. He 
heard us doing it and for some reason the women just 
loved it. 


BQ: Another one I like by you is “Feel So Good.” 
Did you pick that up from Junior Parker’s version? 

SB: (Laughs.) We picked that up from Sam. Sam 
cut that; it was one he did on Junior Parker there in the 
studio. What happened is, I think everybody that walked 
in that studio, Sam gave ‘em that record. Nobody ever 
really got that guitar lick that was on the original though. 
Great guitar lick. I loved that song the way they done it. 
I never did like our version that well. 


BQ: A lot of us feel that much of your best Sun 
material wasn’t released at the time. Is that how you 
feel? 

SB: Yeah, well some of it got erased, I do know that. 
Like “According To My Heart,” I know that was erased, 
but I don’t know what else was. They didn’t keep all 
those tapes. Money was a factor so I’m sure they used 
‘em over and over again for different people. We had 
some things that never showed up again. That’s all right. 
If we had got famous, we might’ve lost our head and no 
telling where we'd be. 


BQ: Of your fellow Sun artists, whom did you 
hang out with the most? 

SB: Orbison and Cash probably. Jerry Lee some, 
not a whole lot. We didn’t do a whole lot of shows with 
Riley back then. 


BQ: Was that because you both had show bands? 

SB: I guess. Warren Smith did a whole lot of shows 
with us, but Warren was a horse’s patoot, he was hard to 
get along with. 


BQ: He was a great talent though, wasn’t he? 

SB: He was good, but he should’ve been country. 
He wasn’t a rock’n’roller. Now Marcus Van Story 
just loved him and he had a good guitar player, ol’ Al 
Hopson. They had a good little group. We also worked a 
lot with Eddie Bond. I don’t know if you know ol’ Eddie 
Bond but he’s still around still hookin’ and crookin’. 
(Laughs.) We did quite a few shows with Perkins. 


BQ: Tell us something about the Perkins boys 
back then. We’ve all read that they were pretty wild, 
especially that one brother... 

SB: ...Clayton. He was wild when he got drunk. 
He wasn’t too bad sober. You had Jay, Clayton and W.S. 
Holland playing drums, that’s their cousin. But when 
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Clayton was drunk he’d get crazy! 


BQ: You never had any run-ins with him did you? 

SB: No, never had any trouble at all then. Just like 
Jerry Lee, never had any trouble with Jerry Lee and we 
did quite a few shows with him and I thought we got 
along good. (Laughs.) When you talk to DJ Fontana, 
get him to tell you the story about the fight that Jerry 
Lee and Scotty Moore had. He says it was like two girls 
fightin’. 


BQ: Tell us about your final days at Sun. Did you 
know that the writing was on the wall for rock’n’roll? 

SB: Naw, we really didn’t think much about it. We 
were still with Cash and he was going to the West Coast. 
We did a big show in Memphis for Jay Perkins when Jay 
dies. We did a show there at the Mid-South Coliseum 
for his wife and family. It took in about ten or fifteen 
thousand dollars. Jerry Lee, Ernest Tubb — everybody 
was there for that thing. Cash got ‘em all there. But 
he gave me a hundred dollars, which was still a lot of 
money back in ’59. He said, “Well me and Bob are going 
out to Los Angeles.” He had a TV show he was going 
to start out there. He said, “You’ll be the house band. 
If somebody comes on the show, you back ‘em. Then, 
maybe once a week, we’ll let you do a song or so.” So he 
gave me the money to come out there. Well, I got home 
to Newport and I started thinking, Man, I don’t want to 
live out there in California. All them cars flying about 
ninety miles an hour.” So, I sent him his money back. At 
that time our contract had run out with Sun, and I didn’t 
really want to pursue it. 


BQ: Why weren’t the Pacers better known 
outside the South? 

SB: Probably because our manager Jerry Grodine 
didn’t really push us. He was the assistant manager of 
KMBY, the radio station. He had a weekly job which he 
didn’t want to leave - a steady check coming in. What 
he wanted us to do was just stay around here and play. 
Of course, after two year you’ ve kinda played here — so 
you need to be going somewhere else, which we didn’t. 
That’s the really the reason we busted up. At one time 
we were playing five or six nights a week. We were 
really hot at that time, but after two years of playing the 
same area that slowed down. So, when it came time to 
let guys go, we figured on Russ and Joe because they 
were unmarried. Everybody else was married and needed 
the job at that time. Then when Twitty came back and 
Riley hired his band out from under him up in Canada; 
he came back looking for a band. That’s when he picked 
up Jack, Joe, and Blackie Preston. 


BQ: Was Blackie a member of the Pacers? 

SB: No, Blackie was from down around Helena, 
Twitty knew him from down there. Of course that was 
a better gig for Jack because it was steady too. That’s 
when we picked up Bobby Crafford to play drums. 


BQ: Who were some of the other drummers you 
used besides Russ and Bobby? 

SB: I used Ollie Warren — Ollie went with Orbison 
who became famous. Tommy Marcum played with us 
until he went with Twitty. Gene Chrisman played drums 
for me too. Gene was a dandy; he also played with Jerry 
Lee for the longest time. 


BQ: So you guys were like a musician’s version of 
a minor league baseball club. 

SB: (Laughs.) Yeah, we trained a bunch of great 
drummers for the stars! We were the minor league farm 
team. 


BQ: When Joe and Jack left to play with Conway 
Twitty did that spell the end of your association with 
the Pacers as well? 

SB: No, we went on until 1959. Me, Bobby, J.C., 
and Johnny Ray. That’s when we were working for Cash. 
That’s when Orbison was with us, because he didn’t 
have a band then. In the late part of 59, Twitty came 
back home and wanted me to go to work for him playing 
electric bass. So, I thought, “Well, that sounds like a 
pretty good deal.” That’s when I left the Pacers for about 
a year and then Twitty busted up the rock’n’roll band. I 
don’t know why he did, I guess he never told anybody. 
But he was the number one rock’n’roll artist in the 
country; he had hit after hit. 


BQ: Was a factor in your leaving the inability of 
the Pacers to gain a national audience? 

SB: Well, our contract ran out with Sun, that was 
over. And Bob Neal tried to set us up a deal with Gene 
Autry’s Challenge label in California and we didn’t 
have sense enough to go in there with anything really 
prepared. We weren’t too smart then, we were too busy 
having a good time. So, it wasn’t that as much as going 
with Twitty was something different. Everything turned 
out for the best the way it went. 


BQ: What do we most often get wrong about the 
days at Sun Records? 

SB: Well, the misconception as I see it was that 
the bands like Charlie Feathers, and the three and four- 
piece bands made everything run, but it didn’t. Like the 
Rock’n’Roll Trio — the Burnette Brothers. They weren’t 
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anything back then because they couldn’t really get a 
decent job in the clubs like the Silver Moon and places 
like that, because they really didn’t have the instruments 
for it, or didn’t play the right kind of music. Something 
that people aren’t really realizing is that we weren’t 
playing slam-bang all the time. And the people in Europe 
thought that’s all we did. They didn’t know we played 
four hours. 


BQ: That’s a lot of time on the bandstand. Tell us 
how you padded out your set. 

SB: Well, fifteen off forty-five minutes on. Well we 
did stuff like “Stardust,” “Harlem Nocturne,” “Tommy 
Dorsey’s Boogie Woogie,” stuff like that. Western 
swing — a lot of Bob Wills stuff, a lot of country, a lot 
of rhythm and blues. We never did the same song twice 
unless they requested it. So we had a lot of sings we did. 


BQ: Did you guys do much of your own material? 

SB: A lot of it we’ve only done when we recorded 
and that was it. Some of the stuff like, “One Night With 
You” we did in the clubs, and “Goin’ Home,” that was 
one of our songs when we leaped off the stage. 


BQ: What’s your closer now? 

SB: We usually do “Red Headed Woman,” and if 
it goes longer we do a medley of different songs. Only 
we don’t jump off the stage now, because I don’t think I 
could get back up. (Laughs.) 


BQ: You mentioned Charlie Feathers earlier. Did 
you and the Pacers know him during the 50’s? 

SB: Well, we hardly ever seen him. But he did work 
Porky’s rooftop down here, but that was 
about it. He didn’t do much - I guess he played, but he 
just didn’t seem to play too much around this part of the 
country. 


BQ: Did you know him as a rockabilly performer 
or a country performer? 
SB: Country. 


BQ: I’ve been trying to substantiate some of 
Charlie’s claims down through the years. 

SB: (Laughs.) Well, his claim was that he invented 
everything! How to sing and everything. 


BQ: I asked Stan if Charlie helped Elvis refine his 
style and he said that he didn’t think that was true. 

SB: Charlie was there about the same time as Elvis, 
but I don’t know why Elvis would’ve studied him. 


BQ: Who else would know about whether Charlie 
helped Elvis or not? Scotty Moore? 

SB: Yeah, he’d know some of it because he was 
around Memphis all that time. Him and Stan Kesler 
- Marcus Van Story would know, but he’s dead. Marcus 
traveled around with Lash LaRue - he had a band that 
fronted for Lash Larue, the movie actor after he got 
through with the movies. But Marcus and him wrote 
“Peepin’ Eyes” together. I never thought about it before, 
but I just don’t know that much about Charlie. 


BQ: It’s been pretty difficult to verify some of 
Charlie’s stories. 

SB: Me and Stan were talking about that. We’d go 
over to Europe and people would come over and say, 
“Charlie Feathers said this - Charlie Feathers said that.” 
The fact of the matter is, Charlie had no influence at 
all on any of the musicians that I knew in this part of 
the country in the ‘50s. “Tongue Tied Jill” was kind of 
a joke. On “I Forgot To Remember To Forget,” Stan 
actually wrote the song and everything. But like you 
did back then, if you and I did a record together back 
then - nowadays you got lawyers and you can’t do it 
- if you and I did a record, and you wrote it, arranged it 
and everything, and I sung it - you’d give me have the 
writing. Which usually was nothing, you figured, “It 
ain’t gonna sell, so what does it matter?” So, you’d have 
your name stuck on there. 


BQ: It was sort of like a lottery, if you had a hit 
or another artist recorded your song, you might hit 
the jackpot? 

SB: Yeah - and that was it. 


BQ: You played at that big benefit for Charlie 
Feathers, didn’t you? 

SB: I was going to tell you about that. Jerry Lee 
headlined, the Sun Rhythm Section got second billing, 
and Charlie Rich got third billing. One right after the 
other that night. It took in about ten thousand bucks as 
far as we knew - that’s what Marcus said. 


BQ: Was it a good show? 

SB: Oh yeah! We had people coming in from all 
over the country - that was the last time I talked to 
Charlie. He was in the wheelchair then - him and Marcus 
sung “Peepin’ Eyes.” 


BQ: After the Pacers broke up you began playing 
bass for Conway Twitty. What can you tell us about 
him? 

SB: Oh, Conway was a great guy, he never really 
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changed. He was businesslike, he always had a good 
band, and he had that dream. I have to give him credit. 
When he left here he had a six-piece band. Then when he 
went to Canada he had Joe and Jack, and Blackie. They 
had a tough time of it until they finally hit it with “It’s 
Only Make Believe.” Then I joined ‘em in ’60, when he 
was King of rock’n’roll because Elvis was in the Army. 
Twitty was the number one rock’n’roll artist. Man, he 
was packing ‘em in back then. Had them hanging on the 
edge of that stage crying and he’d say, “You think I’m on 
to something?” I said, “Looks like it.” 


BQ: Was Conway able to hit that big hard, high- 
note at the end of “It’s Only Make Believe” every 
night? 

SB: Yeah, he sure did. I never heard him have voice 
trouble. He didn’t later on when he turned country; he 
dropped that song down from C to b-flat. Back then he 
did it in C and that’s high. I used to sing high too, but I 
can’t anymore. 


BQ: Did you travel in the same circles as Bobby 
Lee Trammell? 

SB: Yeah, because he played the same places we did 
in Truman, which was the Cotton Club, back over here at 
Bob King’s, Mike’s, Silver Moon, Porky’s — so yeah, we 
got to see him quite a bit. He was crazy. I recorded with 
Bobby Lee one time, played guitar for him. 


BQ: What is it about Arkansas causes it to breed 
so much musical talent? 

SB: (Laughs.) I think most all of ‘em got tired of 
pickin’ cotton! Most all of us were farmers — and there’s 
still a lot of good musicians that come out of these parts. 
That was our particular deal, we got tired of pickin’ 
cotton and we figured out there might be a better way to 
get by and playing music was it. That’s it, unless there’s 
something in the water. (Chuckles.) 


BQ: About what era were The Flood Tapes 
recorded? 

SB: Those were done in the 60s and Sunjay put 
it out on vinyl in Sweden. Dave Travis is fixing to 
rerelease those things on CD. He’s going to include some 
stuff we did with Conway Twitty in ’60. There was a 
crippled guy named Mr. Newburn, and Twitty had set up 
a little studio in Mr. Newburn’s house. When we came 
home, we went in there and did four or five songs. When 
we were through, they’d cut us an acetate. That’s all I 
had from those sessions and Dave’s going to put them 
on CD. That’ll be good — Kern Kennedy was playing 
piano, Joe Lewis was on it, Ollie Warren - Orbison’s 


drummer was playing drums for us. Travis says they’ve 
got equipment now where they can work all the pops and 
scratches out of it. Travis said it blowed his mind when 
he first used it. [These recordings eventually surfaced on 
Arkansas Rock’n’Roll, Stompertime.] 


BQ: Is it pretty hard to classify your music? 

SB: Well, I never did classify us as rockabilly. I 
don’t like that term to start with and I just don’t think 
we fit in with that term. I think we fit in more with 
tock’n’roll, really. We do country but what we liked was 
Big Joe Turner and those type bands. Jimmy Reed of 
course, was my favorite black guitar player. I liked him 
better than Muddy Waters and all the rest of ‘em. I’ve 
never understood why Reed and Big Joe Turner haven’t 
gotten the acclaim they should have from the rock’n’roll 
people. Of course the guy who had the best voice was 
Lightning Hopkins. He’s eighty-something years old and 
he’s still got a great voice. Ernest Tubb was one of my 
favorites, not as a singer, but his music. His music was 
always so clean. Of course I liked Hank Williams. Of the 
rockin’ rollers, I liked everything Little Richard done, I 
thought he was great. 


BQ: What did you do after Conway Twitty broke 
up his rock’n’roll band? _ 

SB: Well, I had to find a job and I went to work in 
my brother-in-law’s filling station. Then they put in a 
sporting goods store, so I did that until around ’72. Then 
I got the big job with St. Louis Trimming. A friend of 
mine here in town had it and he wanted to quit, his wife 
didn’t like him traveling. So I took that job and I traveled 
three states — Arkansas, parts of Tennessee and Missouri. 
I could still run home at night and play music with the 
King’s V. 


BQ: I always get that name mixed up. Is it King’s 
V or King’s IV? 

SB: Well, King’s IV actually, it’s the same thing. 
We were the King’s V when Kern played piano for us. 
He was in and out of the group so he didn’t get in on the 
pictures. 


BQ: Didn’t you play some before you formed 
King’s IV? 

SB: Well, Larry Donn and I played together for 
about three years. Then I got these guys that were around 
Newport here — Gene Grant played saxophone and piano 
and sang. We taught Bobby Nelson how to play organ. 
He couldn’t play but he had money and bought himself 
an organ so we taught him to play. (Laughs.) He went. 
through the learning process while he was playing with 
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the group. Then Skeeter Grady, a barber here in town 
now, he was our bass-player and the women loved 

him because he was really good-looking. When he got 
drafted, Doug Greeno took his place. Doug plays with 
our Gospel group Stranger’s Home. Tommy Timms 

was playing drums — Tommy became a Baptist preacher 
down in Monticello, Arkansas. We had fiddle player 
come in from the Louisiana Hayride every now and then 
called Buck Eudie, great fiddle player. Little short guy, 
really funny. When he’d come home we'd invite him in. 
We had been playing the Silver Moon and Bob King’s 
two nights a week, then we’d run down to Little Rock 
and play there. The Pacers were playing across the street 
at the Club 70 and we were playing across the street for 
this crazy guy who shot a couple of guys. Then we got 
back here playing the Moon and Jarvis’s. Jarvis’ was a 
club here in Newport that never had bands before, but 
their business had fallen off. We had gotten all their 
business. So the son of the Jarvis brothers, Charles, he 
used to follow us around everywhere we were going to 
play, so he talked his dad and uncle into letting him run 
the club because it didn’t have much business. So they 
decided to let him run it, but they didn’t think he’d do 
any good. So he hired us in there five nights a week and 
we fixed that place up and put in a bandstand. For some 
strange reason it clicked and we played there for six 
years until we quit. That was another good band. I’ve 
been lucky; I’ve had some good bands. 


BQ: Is that due to your own good taste or just 


luck of the draw? 

SB: I think it’s just luck of 
the draw. You just stand around 
and all these great musicians just 
run over you. Kind of like Max 
Weinberg — Bruce Springsteen’s 
drummer. He was telling us the 
story of how he got the job there 
on Conan O’Brien’s show. He 
was walking down the street and 
didn’t have nothin’ going. He was 
wondering what he was going to 
do — like a typical musician. Well, 
he was walking down by NBC and 
just happened to run into Conan 
O’Brien. O‘Brien said something 
about needing a band for his TV 
show he was fixing to start, and 
Max got the job. It was just luck. 


BQ: Have the King’s IV 
records ever been rereleased? 

SB: Not really. I was telling 
Dave Travis the other day, “Why don’t you get Bear 
Family to do a box set on King’s IV.” I don’t know how 
many songs Roland’s got over at his studio. He’s got the 
masters. We used to save up a little money then we’d 
go over to Roland’s studio and for $300 we’d get studio 
time and three hundred 45’s. Then we’d try and sell 
‘em. Of course they didn’t sell too good, now they’re 
worth a little money. Back then we’d give ‘em away to 
girlfriends, wives, and kinfolks — and we’d sell a few. 


BQ: Is there a lot of rock’n’roll on those, Sonny? 
SB: Yeah! Travis said. “Well, I’ll talk to Richard 
Weize.” [Bear Family] But Richard told me that he ain’t 

never made no money off those boxed sets. He says, 
“They’re great looking but I haven’t made a nickel of 
none of ‘em’.” Roland’s still got all the tapes. 


BQ: Did you ever get any local radio airplay with 
those singles? 

SB: Oh yeah! The radio stations would play stuff 
like that for us. It was fun. It gave us something to do 
and we thought we were big-time whether we were or 
not. But, we packed ‘em in. We had a great showband, 
that was the strange part of it. I’ve been with four bands. 
The original Pacers was the best showband I’ve ever 
seen and I’ve seen a lot of bands. King’s IV was almost 
that good but we did more of the Memphis Stax sound 
that came out of HI and Stax Records at that time, 
because we had the organ and the saxophone. 
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BQ: Could you sing all that soul stuff? 

SB: Yeah — James Brown and all of ‘em. (Laughs.) 
“Papa’s Got A Brand New Bag,” that was one I liked a 
lot. Sam & Dave’s stuff — anything that was popular. You 
remember the Batman theme? I decided we needed to do 
that and it went over fantastic. People come in wanting 
to hear the Batman theme song. And, you’d be surprised 
at the people who come to these senior citizen dances 
wanting to hear “Wipe Out.” We used to have a little 
deal on “Wipe Out” with the Pacers where we’d walk off 
stage and just leave our drummer up there playing. We’d 
do whatever we wanted to do for about ten minutes and 
he’d really get to sweating good. Finally we’d get back 
up on stage and start playing again. (Laughs.) 


BQ: When you were in the King’s IV, did you 
guys have aspirations to really make it big in the 
music business, or were you just happy to be playing? 

SB: We were just playing, havin’ some fun and 
making some money. We made good money. We brought 
guys like Travis Wammick in, remember when he was 
sixteen and did that guitar sing, Couldn’t sing a lick 
back then, but the gals loved him at Jarvis’ because he 
was young good-lookin’ kid. Later we ran into him in 
Memphis, and he had hired a black guy to teach him 
how to sing and he got to be quite a good singer. He had 
a good little group over in Memphis. 


BQ: Who else did your group back that we might 
want to know about? 

SB: Well, we had Jerry Lee come in. We brought 
him in when Linda Gail was really first getting started. 
That was great. Jerry Lee brought his mom along. Russ 
Smith was with him at this time. Russ’s mom comes 
over and she likes to drink and Jerry Lee’s mom liked 
to drink, so the three of us got drunk. (Laughs.) I don’t 
know about Jerry Lee. Linda Gail was with him and that 
was right before or after she married Kenny Lovelace 
-- great guy! Nicest guy you ever met. Linda Gail looked 
fantastic! Couldn’t sing a lick! Worst I ever heard. If 
it hadn’t been for Jerry Lee, folks would’ve booed 
her off-stage. But she looked real good and of course 
Jerry Lee had a knocked-out band. We also brought in 
Ace Cannon — Ace always had good bands. This was 
all back at Jarvis’s. We called in Charlie Rich and he 
had this bass-player he used to run around with Mouse 
Hockersmith and they got into drinking a lot. Charlie 
always did like to drink, I’d see him out there at the 
Silver Moon playing the piano and he’d go down the 
keyboard and topple right off the bench. The night we 
hired him, we sold out! The club held 350 to 400 people 
and it sold out. 


BQ: Was that during the “Mohair Sam” days? 
SB: Yes, back in the 60s, before he ever hit it big 
in country. Anyway, he and Mouse got to town and he 
called me, “Yeah man, we’re here and we’re ready to 
rock!” This is about three o’clock in the afternoon. At 
six o’clock I’m getting ready to go up to the club and the 
phone rings. It’s him, he said, “Man I gotta go home.” 
I said, “Charlie, don’t pull this stuff on me — we’ve got 
a sold-out crowd up there waiting to hear you and you 
want to go home?” He said, “Aw, my wife’s bad and I 
gotta go.” I couldn’t stop him; he left. We went up there 
that night and had to tell those folks he wasn’t going to 
be there and they could have their money back. Didn’t 
nobody leave and we had one big party! (Laughs.) We 
worked a little extra hard that night. Like I say, we had 
a good group and we didn’t mind going onstage with any 
of ‘em. Good show-group the King’s IV. 


BQ: Did audience members try to jump onstage 
with King’s IV the way they did with the Pacers? 

SB: Oh yeah, we had a guy named Dennis 
McGuiness, he loved to sing — so we let him sing 
one night. He didn’t do too bad but he did all Little 
Richard songs, so we got to calling him Little Richard. 
Well, we made a star out of him — in that club anyway. 
(Laughs.) And he thought he was a star. He’d get down 
on one knee and sing them songs and Grant would 
jump down and lay him a towel where he could kneel. 
It was hilarious — but he was serious. One time, I came 
in that night and he’d bought himself an electric guitar, 
plugged it in my amp (laughing) and got ready to play 
it — and he can’t play a lick! I said, “You unplug that 
damn thing, take it back over there and get your money - 
back.” But that didn’t stop him singing. One night he 
got a gallon of whiskey and he sat it on the table where 
all our followers sit. He got drunk and when he went 
to rock back and kick one foot up like we always done. 
Well, he fell backwards and knocked Tommy’s drums 
off the stage, knocked the amplifiers over, just wiped us 
out. Didn’t break nothin’ — nobody got hurt. There was 
always something going on like that. That’s what I miss 
about the old days — the characters. There just aren’t any 
characters like that anymore. 


BQ: Was there a certain point where you just 
tried to get out of the business? 

SB: Yeah, in ’74. I had that offer to travel and had 
a job that paid me good money for twenty-five years. 
So the only time I’d play would be reunions with the 
Sun guys or the Pacers. Otherwise it was all work up 
till °86 when we formed the Sun Rhythm section. That 
was tough those two years from ’72 to ’74 when I was 
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driving out of town, then I’d run back at night and do 
this sit-down job with King’s IV. I told someone, “That’s 
why I look so old — I’m only nineteen but I’ve 1 had a 
rough life.” (Laughs.) 


BQ: What did you sell on that job? 

SB: We sold lace, rhinestones, and the types of 
things they put on women’s dresses — we were the largest 
in the country. 


BQ: And you were knowledgeable about this? 
SB: I became knowledgeable. When I first went 
to work there I wasn’t. (Laughs.) They’d say that 
they wanted a certain type of lace and I’d say, “You'll 
have to show me what you want.” But I became quite 
knowledgeable. Thank goodness I had a good boss. He 
was the best in the business. 


BQ: When did you start receiving recognition 
again for your Sun sides? Was it after Elvis died? 

SB: No, this thing all started in the 70s from the 
people in Europe. Sun Records really hadn’t been 
available to those people before that. I had one release 
on the London label in ’59 or ’60. But that was the only 
thing until the 70s, when they began to come over and 
buy these records. Then people began to hear about 
the different artists. Then Charlie Feathers and Warren 
Smith went over there, because they’d never seen any 
of us, and that kind of started it all off. Then around ’86, 
Ronnie Hawkins called me. Willie Jeffries was his fan 
club president, so he brought Ronnie Hawkins over there 
before he ever got to fooling with Hemsby and all that 
stuff. Willie had a lot of money, his folks were in the 
leather business, but Willie liked the music. Anyway, he 
got Hawkins to call me and Ronnie said, “Man, you need 
to come over here. It’s like going in a time tunnel. These 
folks think they’re back in the 50s.” So I agreed to do a 
one-time gig over there. 


BQ: Tell us something about the audiences over 
there. 

SB: When I got over there, it looked like they had 
seen all the movies. Not the real 50s people but every 
movie that’s ever been put out about 50s music. They 
dressed like the Hollywood people did, we didn’t 
actually dress like that back in 50s. Very few people 
owned a leather jacket — they cost too much. We tried to 
dress up; we didn’t wear turned up bluejeans and all that 
crap. Now the poodle skirt and all that was around and 
they did roll the cigarettes up in the T-shirt sleeves, Larry 
Donn was good at that. 


x 


BQ: What was your reaction to being 
“rediscovered?” 

SB: I don’t know, I really didn’t think much about it. 
I don’t particularly like flying, but it was fun. 


BQ: So you don’t look at this as a second chance 
at stardom? 
SB: No — I know better than that. 


BQ: Some other older artists believe their time 
has finally come. 

SB: Yeah, they think the world is going to rediscover 
them. But they ought to look back at their pictures. See, 
they looked good back then. My only thinking about the 
music business is — I do think a song, if you’ve got the 
right song and you really hook it, I think it can make a 
star out of you. For that one song. But I don’t see no old 
people becoming big stars again, nothin’ like that. We’re 
kind of a novelty act; we’re not really a mainstream act. 
Over there in Europe, some of the guys saw a thousand 
or two thousand people. Well, hey that’s a huge crowd 
compared to the ones we saw back in the old days. Most 
of these clubs wouldn’t hold three hundred people. But, 
when you start figuring out where they’re all coming 
from, you start to realize that in the whole of Europe 
there’s probably not over twenty-five or thirty thousand 
of them people. So, if you sell twenty-five or thirty 
thousand records, that ain’t nothin’. Not in this day and 
time. 


BQ: Tell us about a 1984 LP called The Old Gang. 

SB: Some old boy from Denmark, Holland, 
something like that out that out, he called Bobby and 
gave him a certain amount of money, so we went down 
to Little Rock. We cut that thing in the studio in one day. 
Johnny Ray went along but he didn’t play nothin’. Fred 
Douglas played electric bass on there, we had Kern, 
Bobby, and J.C. was there playing guitar too. It was just 
so-so. I said, “How about putting a little echo on this?” 
He said, “Oh I can’t. We had a little fire here last week 
and the echo machine burned up.” (Laughs.) So, we 
put it out and that old boy overseas sent me and Bobby 
$100 apiece and twenty-four CDs. But, for some reason, 
Dave Travis is going to use some of those songs on this 
upcoming Flood Tapes thing he’s doing. 


BQ: You recorded with Dave Travis for the 
Spellbound album. What was he like to work with? 

SB: Dave’s a good entertainer in his own field. Part 
of his stage act is doing Elvis stuff. He had a great band. 
When he busted that band up his musicians all went with 
bigger artists in Europe and they’re still playing. He’s 
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good to work with. I thought we made a pretty good 
album. We did that in about one or two days. 


BQ: Is that how you like to work — fast? 
SB: Yeah, I like to do everything live if I can. I get a 
better feel. If you overdub, I can’t get that same feeling. 


BQ: Tell us a bit about the Sun Rhythm Section. 
SB: That was invented by Stan Kessler. During 
the 25 years I was working for St. Louis Trim, I wasn’t 
really playing any music, but once or twice a year 
Roland Janes would call and say, “They’re going to have 
a festival here.” So, I’d go to Memphis and we’d play. 
It’d be me and him, Stan, J.M. Van Eaton, and Smoochy 
on piano, Paul Burlison would come along — whoever he 
could get a hold of. Barbara Pittman was at one of ‘em 
- different musicians who were on Sun and around there. 
Well in 86, Jay Orr, he’s music editor of the Nashville 
paper now, he decided that Tennessee and Japan were 
going to be on the mall up there in Washington, DC. 
Every year they’d have a country and a state in their 
big two-week festival. Most of it was bluegrass and 
whiskey-makers — they actually made some moonshine. 


This one ol’ boy got to drinkin’ so much moonshine they 
done put him in the hospital — he liked his product too 
well. Jay was in with the Smithsonian bunch up there 
and he got the idea, “Well, rockabilly is a music form 
and it’s dying out. Why don’t we bring some rockabilly 
musicians in?” That’s when he got a hold of Stan and 
Roland. Roland was in of this initially, but he’d gained 
a lot of weight and his teeth are about gone, so I don’t 
think Roland really wanted to go. The story was that 
Roland wanted more money and Jay said, “Well, this 

is how much they’ Il go for.” Well, Roland got mad and 
wouldn’t go, so that’s when we picked up Marcus. 


BQ: Who played lead guitar, you or Paul 
Burlison? 
SB: We both played lead. We’d swap off. 


BQ: J.M. Van Eaton told me, “When we first 
started we had pretty good little ol’ band.” 
SB: Well, we did have — we had a good little sound. 


BQ: Was that the first time Stan Kessler went out 
touring? 
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SB: As far as I know, yeah. Stan mostly fooled 
around in studios all his life. 


BQ: Tell us a bit about working with Paul 
Burlison. Did you know him from the Memphis days? 

SB: Well, I knew the Burnette Brothers better 
because they used to come over here. I actually never 
heard ‘em play in Memphis. They weren’t really a factor. 
Like somebody’d say, “You gotta hear this band — you 
gotta hear that band.” We didn’t hear ‘em. So, I really 
wasn’t that familiar with Paul until we got together in 
the Sun Rhythm Section. Anyway, the group went off 
real good until J.M.’s boss told him, “Do you want to 
sell bonds or play music?” That stopped his playing 
and that’s when we picked up DJ Fontana. But we got 
in with the Smithsonian and the festival people and of 
course that old boy, Bruce Kaplan out of Chicago who 
ran Flying Fish records, he was on that festival board 
and he got us on every major festival in the world. We 
were so hot at that time; we’d fly out on Friday. Play on 
Saturday and Sunday, then fly back on Sunday night, 
and we’d all go back to work on Monday. So, that didn’t 
really interfere with my work. 


BQ: Were you pretty well accepted everywhere 
you went? 

SB: Yeah, it was strange. We went to places where 
they couldn’t speak a word of English, but they all knew 
Elvis’s name. The world over, they know Elvis. And the 
other thing, they kept wanting to hear the “ice cream 
song.” What they meant by that was they wanted to hear 
Little Richard’s “Tutti Frutti.” They called it the “ice- 
cream song.” It took Smoochy a while to figure that out, 
he was the one doing “Tutti Frutti.” (Laughs.) 


BQ: I also heard you on Ruth Brown’s radio 
show. Did you do any others? 

SB: We never got to hear none of those things, 
they’d never send us a copy. We did one in Boston, 
they played us a little of it and it sounded great. That 
was with Sleepy LaBeef, Stan, DJ, Scotty Anderson. 
The people from Washington recorded every show 
and they were going to put out an album. As far as I 
know it’s never come out. The only guy who ever sent 
us a copy of a show was Garrison Keillor on Prairie 
Home Companion. We did his show in Memphis at the ` 
Orpheum. He sold that thing out. I couldn’t believe it. I 
said, “Man, we won’t have nobody out there.” When we 
went onstage we saw the place was jam-packed! 


BQ: What’s Keillor like? 
SB: He’s a funny guy! Boy they had a good show, 


a good band and everything. They had some good little 
skits. He’s all business backstage, but he did send us a 
copy of the tape. Boy they put us up in a nice hotel. We 
actually came back and played with their band during the 
finale. They had some real good players. 


BQ: What can you tell us about the late Marcus 
Van Story? [ Van Story played bass for several Sun 
Records acts including Charlie Feathers and Jerry 
Lee Lewis. He also recorded as a solo artist for the 
Barrelhouse label.] 

SB: He was a great showman and he liked to play. 
Back in his young days he was a slim, trim good-looking 
guy and he really dressed sharp. He liked to talk. Later 
on with the Sun Rhythm Section, man he just loved it. 
Smoochy Smith said he’d just hang them clothes out on 
the tree outside of his house to let people know he was 
going out of town two days before we left. (Laughs.) He 
played harmonica, done a good job of singing, and he 
was a hard worker. 


BQ: As far as you know did he just play music all 
his life? 

SB: Oh no, he went to work for a trailer company 
there in Memphis for thirty or forty years. After Warren 
Smith, he went out on tour with Lash Larue. Marcus had 
a little band and went out and opened for his little deals 
for a while. 


BQ: Was Marcus pretty easy to tour with? 

SB: Oh yeah, he was easy to tour with. Smoochy 
kept him fighting mad all the time. Smoochy’d always 
get him in a crowd and tell about how Marcus was 
always talking about fishing. He’d say, “Yeah, Marcus 
invited me over to his house,” and he’d imitate Marcus 
saying “Come on over and eat fish with me. I got some 
big ones I caught.” Then Smoochy’d say, “Then I'd get 
over there and the fish were so little, they looked like a 
half-a-dollar laying in the plate there.” Boy, that’d get 
Marcus mad. One time we were up in Canada — Marcus, 
Smoochy, and Paul Burlison went walking. Well, they 
met some pretty girl. Marcus liked them gals, see. So 
Marcus said to her, “Beautiful.” Then the girl said, “Get 
out of my face you old son-of-a-bitch.” (Laughs.) So, 
here they come back on the run, boy and Smoochy just 
had to tell that every time we got around somebody, 
because that’d get Marcus goin’ again. Marcus said, 
“She twern’t no lady!” It was really fun. At one time 
we were over in Bangladesh — we spent six weeks over 
there, Kuwait and those different countries. Anyway, 
Marcus had to use the bathroom. Well, they’re ain’t 
no bathrooms other there, you just get behind a tree 
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somewhere. The government hauled us around in this 
van, so it stopped, Marcus gets out, and Smoochy got out 
this moving camera he had. So Marcus went off in these 
little woods there and all of sudden, here he come back 
on a dead run out of those woods — a bunch of dogs were 
after him. (Laughs.) It was just one thing after another 
with those two and Smoochy could really get him goin’. 
We got that film somewhere. Smoochy took films of all 
that stuff. 


BQ: Rockabilly is more popular overseas than it 
is here still, isn’t it?. 

SB: Yeah, sure is. Don’t mean you’!l make a lot of 
money at it though. One time we got a check for $10,000 
that was no good. 


BQ: Really, when did that happen? 

SB: That was when the Sun Rhythm Section was 
together. This was back in ‘89, ‘90, ‘91, somewhere in 
there. This guy in Norway wanted us to come over with 
Carl Perkins. Perkins and Cash had been over there the 
year before and this guy owned a motorcycle shop over 
there. He was from the states. But he lost money on 
them, so he had to sell that motorcycle shop. Well, this 
time Perkins didn’t want to go, he was scared. But Paul 
[Burlison] he insisted that we go - we had the contracts 
and everything. We went over there and wound up 
staying three weeks and things didn’t get any better for 
this guy. We weren’t making enough money for him to 
get him on his feet again. We stayed in a fine hotel and 
we got a big write-up in the newspaper with our picture 
in there and all this. When we finally decided we had 
better come home, this guy gave us a $10,000 check. 
He had already paid us $5000, but then he gave us a 
$10,000 check. Well, we got to the airport and had to 
finagle around to get tickets. When we got to New York, 
me and DJ [Fontana] were the only ones who had tickets 
to take us home to Memphis. The rest of ‘em had to 
buy their own tickets to get them home. Of course, that 
$10,000 check wasn’t any good. Smoochy’s [Smith] has 
still got it. So, we had to pay the guys back the money 
they spent to get back home. (Laughs.) That’s just one of 
them deals that musicians get into. But it we had a good 
time over there. That ol’ boy had us booked in these 
disco halls - there’s a lot of disco over there. We weren’t 
drawing crap in those disco places. Staying in the same 
hotel with us was Ciccilina, the stripper who later 
became a part of the Italian government. He hired her 
- she stayed at the same hotel and we’d see ‘em every 
day. She did her act (laughs). It didn’t draw enough to 
get him out of debt. The poor guy, that was the last time 
we saw him - rock’n’roll had busted him. 


BQ: Tell us about working with Dave Alvin on 
Tennessee Border for Hightone. 

SB: Jack Smith up there in Connecticut, he’s got that 
Rockabilly Planet group and he used to book the Sun 
Rhythm Section. He used to open for us and that’s how 
we got acquainted and he’s also a good friend of Dave 
Alvin’s and he loved the Blasters. So, he kept wanting 
to do an album until both Dave and I said, “Yeah!” So 
Dave brought in Hightone and they gave us a budget. 
Remember when Charlie Feathers and Jimmie Dale 
Gilmore cut their discs over there at Phillips? Dave told 
them boys at Hightone; “I can do a better album than 
that for less money.” Of course Dave is really good to 
work with. He’s got a lot of fire. His playing is really 
super-charged like he’s still got that energy that comes 
through. He’s improved his singing down through the 
years too. 


BQ: Tennessee Border got great reviews, did it 
sell? 
SB: Nope, it didn’t sell real well. 


BQ: Why can’t the original rock’n’roll artists sell 
records here in the United States? 
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SB: I don’t think there’s enough fans. Another 
thing, I don’t think we get that much airplay. Back in 
the old days, you could take that little 45, drive down 
the road until you saw a radio station, stop and go in, 
introduce yourself and show ‘em your record they’d 
play that record. Right there while you’re there. And if 
they liked it, they’d keep on playing it. Nowadays, you 
can’t get nothin’ played. It’s not in their format — and 
their programming comes out of Chicago. The only 
ones who’ll play our music right now are the Gavin- 
Americana stations. Usually when we tour, we’ll go to 
different public radio stations and they’!] play your stuff 
while you’re there if they’ve got a guy who likes that 
kind of music. 


BQ: Tell us about how your self-titled album on 
Rounder came about. 

SB: Well Dan Griffin the guy who’s putting together 
this documentary and the new album Billy and I are 
doing was the one who did that. [The album never 
materialized.] I’ve stayed with Dan at his apartment 
there in Nashville, one of us would get the couch and the 
other would get the bed. Dan put it all together, got the 
money and got a hold of Gary Tallent, and picked up the 
players Gary wanted. 


BQ: Who chose the songs for that project, you or 
the producers? l 

SB: Well, they did on that album. They had songs 
from Bug Music and Dave Alvin and Chris Gaffney 
wrote “Six Days A Week,” which I really liked. They 
gave me a bunch of different songs and of course I had 
to try and learn ‘em there in like a week. It’s harder to do 
it that way. Once you’ve played them live, you can work 
them around to where they fit you. But when you’re 
doing them right after you’ve heard the demo, it’s a little 
harder. l 


BQ: Did you record that album live or did you 

overdub? 

' SB: We overdubbed some, but the music was live. 
I had to come back because with some of the words I 
really had trouble with, timingwise and everything else. 
Like “Tiger Rose” after the break, I had trouble getting 
in to this one part. I’d wait a beat too long. I wanted to 
do a good job because Bruce Springsteen wrote that. 
Gary thought that song would fit me and he asked Bruce 
to send it to him. Well, Bruce ended up leaving the lyrics 
on Gary’s answering machine and then Gary made up 
the music. ` 


BQ: Was Tallent good to work with? 


SB: Yeah, Gary’s really sharp. He’s not only an 
excellent musician but really sharp. Kinda like Dave 
Alvin, those are the type of guys you want to get a hold 
of if you really want to make a good album. Gary’s 
a little more demanding than Dave was. He’s say, “I 
don’t you said this quite right, let’s do it again.” I liked 
Gary, but like they say, he’s a perfectionist. He did a 
strange thing on that album. After we got the whole thing 
finished, he ran that whole thing back through two echo 
machines — stereo echo. It sounded great. It wasn’t too 
much, just enough to flesh it out. 


BQ: Did you get a chance to play live in the 
studio with Scotty Moore? 

SB: No, he came in and dubbed that. I was standing 
there looking at him when he done it though. (Laughs.) 
Him and the Jordanaires were there about the same time. 
Me and the Pacers did some studio work with Scotty and 
Slim Wallace owned that studio on Poplar — Fernwood. 

I got to play through that echo amp of his. That’s a great 
sounding amp. I always loved those things. But nobody 
remembers what we did or what happened to those tapes. 


BQ: Many people have written that even though 
you recorded that LP late in your career, it’s the best 
thing you ever did. Is that how you feel about it? 

SB: Well, I thought that both the Hightone and the 
Rounder albums were two of the best things I’ve ever 
done. I thought some of these songs I done on these last 
two things I done were pretty good. I didn’t do the whole 
album, but a couple, three of them songs I thought were 
as good as anything I ever done. 


BQ: Why didn’t you do a follow-up LP at 
Rounder? 
SB: They didn’t want to. (Laughs.) 


BQ: When you’re recording for a respected 
independent like Rounder or Hightone, do you get 
any label support while you’re on tour? 

SB: Naw. That’s the bad part. On Rounder, I never 
found one of our CDs down here in Arkansas. Not in one 
music store. 


BQ: You’ve released a couple gospel discs with a 
group called Stranger’s Home. How did these come 
about? 

SB: I’ve always been sort of religious. Like I told 
you, in the early days we used to do a little gospel music 
around in churches. But my cousin the songwriter, Larry 
Cheshier, he moved home to be with his boys while they 
were growing up. He was still writing songs and we got 
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to playing. About six or seven years ago we got to going 


out here to the rest homes and doing shows. They liked 
it. Of course they would’ve liked anything; them folks 
don’t get too much going on for them. We had a good 
time, though it was a little depressing to see some 
of your friends and them not knowing who you 
are, and stuff like that. But finally, after playing 

a while, we thought we got to sounding pretty 
good, and Larry had written some gospel songs, 
we got some money together and decided to cut 
us a gospel album. So we did and it done real 
good. I thought the last one we did was the best 
one. We didn’t have it done as a CD. We found 
out that around here that most of the old folks in 
the churches want cassettes because none of ‘em 
own CD-players. We have plenty of the gospel 
CDs left, but we’ve had to reorder on cassettes. 


BQ: So the CD was first and the cassette 
came later? 

SB: Yes, and we’ll probably go that way 
again. I’m thinking of doing a compilation of 
greatest gospel hits. 


BQ: You share vocal chores with Jean 
Hendrix among others and you all get a real 
nice sound in the studio. Are you all seasoned 
studio players? 

SB: Everybody has recorded before. Kern 
from the Pacers is playing piano, we have Doug 
Greeno who used to play bass with the Kings IV 
in the 60s, J.C. and myself play guitar on there. 
So we have some pretty good pickers working 
there. 


BQ: Why don’t you have a name for your 
label on these releases? 

SB: Because we’re footing the bill. We’re 
thinking about reviving the old Razorback label 
for the next one, which Bobby had there for a 
while. I don’t think it exists anymore. I had a 
record label at one time — Adbur; me and my 
wife’s name. She didn’t have anything to do with 
it though. 


BQ: But the name looked nice on the label? 
SB: Yeah. Roland Janes [famed Sun guitarist turned 
producer/engineer.] did the songs for us. 


BQ: When you guys are doing the gospel songs, 
do you try to do it straight up or in the style you 
became famous for? 


SB: I think I do it like I want to do it. I’m not trying 
to do a basic gospel sound, I just want to get it the way I 
want it to sound. 


BQ: Is that a hard switch for some of the guys 
who play on these sides or do these guys know where 
your going everytime you turn to something? 

SB: Most the guys do, Kern especially. Doug 
Greeno played bass on the gospel discs; of course he’s 
played with me for years and years. I try to adapt a song 
on how it feels good to me. If I get a song on a demo or 
something, I won’t particularly follow it note for note, 
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Pll adapt it to what I feel. 


BQ: Did you ever think you’d get to tour the 
world? 


ime p le i 


SB: (Laughs.) No man, no. If I had known, when 
I went back to record, I would’ve gone in back of Sun 
where they had all the returns, Elvis and all the rest of 
that — I’d of gotten boxes of Sun 45s. And albums, they 
had three albums, Jerry Lee, Carl Perkins, and Cash. I 
could of sold a bunch of them overseas! 


BQ: Back in the 70s, there was a warehouse you 


could write to in Nashville and buy all the original 


.Sun singles and albums for a pretty reasonable price. 


SB: That was Shelby Singleton. Supposedly, he 
bought the Sun logo, the Sun record label, but I think 
him and Sam still own it together. Shelby put out 
a label called Sun International. When Charly 
first started putting out the stuff, I had gone to 
Europe, that was the first time [Martin] Hawkins 
had talked me into going over there. Well, they 
took me to Charly records and they were real 
nice, but they gave me tons of records they 
had recorded on different people and did great 
artwork on all that stuff. They told me, “Well, 
we paid Singleton.” When I got back home, 
my cousin who was a songwriter was living in 
Nashville, and I went over to see him. He knew 
where Singleton was and we went over to his 
office and we got in to see him. He was all, “Man, 
yeah Pll see if I can’t collect some money from 
“em.” Of course, I knew he was lying but I did 
get a license plate that said “Sun Records” on it, a 
| jacket that didn’t fit, a cap, and one of those little 
plastic money bags that banks give out with the 
Sun logo on it. (Laughs.) No money, but I got a 
moneybag. 


BQ: Let’s talk about the reconstituted 
Pacers. Was it your intention to put them back 
together as a full-time outfit? 

SB: What I wanted to do was what the Sun 
Rhythm Section had done. That was fun and I 
wanted to try and get the Pacers on that circuit. 
So far I haven’t been able to get ‘em on the really 
big festivals. We were doing these once-a-year 
reunions and people were liking it, so why can’t 
we do what the Sun Rhythm Section had done. 
Stan quit playing. Paul had quit when his wife 
was sick. Marcus died. So that just left me, DJ, 
and Smoochy and there wasn’t much reason left 
to carry on. That’s when I thought the Pacers 
could do the same thing. We’ve done pretty good, 
we haven’t done great. 


BQ: Were there any hard feelings that had 
to be smoothed over to get the band back together 
again? 

SB: No, not really. We'd been split up so many years 
it didn’t make any difference. (Laughs.) The reunions 
were fun. Everybody was glad to see each other. 


BQ: Are you happiest when you’re touring or 
recording music? 
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SB: Yeah, that’s the best time. I especially like 
the festivals and things, that’s what’s really good. The 
crowds are good and you don’t play very long. You can 
blow and go for an hour and a half. In clubs, you have 
to sit there for four hours.. Usually you don’t play that 
much, but you’ ll be there. 


BQ Tell us why it is a unique experience to see 
you and the Pacers? 

SB: Well, actually, I didn’t think I’d ever get ‘em 
back together except for our little reunions. I didn’t know 
if anybody would be interested in hearing us. And it’s so 
close to the Sun Rhythm Section, of course we had to 
disband that because of different health problems, so this 
was a good time to get the Pacers back together. After we 
did the album, J.C. had a heart attack on us and he has 
diabetes. 


BQ: Are you happier being in the music business 
now than before? 

SB: Actually, I’ve always been happy in the music 
business. I love the playing. What I don’t like is the _ 
setting around waiting to play. Once you get there you 
love the playing; you don’t like the setting up or tearing 
down, and some of the driving. All in all, it’s a fun thing, 
if it’s work why do it? 


BQ: You seem pretty content with doing music as 
a stress-free retirement job. Is that how you look at 
it? 

SB: Oh yeah, that’s the way I feel. Every one of us is 
drawing social security so why worry about it? (Laughs.) 
Riley was over here yesterday; these guys are fixing to 
do a film on lesser-known people like me and Riley at 
Sun Records. It’s supposed to be the untold story, but 
it’s not untold — it’d been told and retold many times. It 
just hasn’t been filmed. It won’t dwell just on Elvis and 
Jerry Lee. Dan Griffin is the guy who set all this up. He’s 
a hustler. He can get a hold of them people and get ‘em. 
He’s been after me and Riley to do an album together 
because he said that no two Sun guys have ever done an 
album together. But that’s what I was talking about. I 
said, “Well. People holler at Shelby Singleton, but if it 
haven’t been for him. You wouldn’t be writing a piece 
on us and the people in Europe would’ ve never heard 
about us if he hadn’t sold them tapes over there. So why 
feel bitter about that? He put a little money in our pocket 
even if he don’t pay us.” And hey, I’m sure if Sam had 
made tons of money he’d of probably done everybody a 
little better — but he was one of two guys there trying to 
run that operation and it’s impossible really to do it like 
you think you ought to do it. Things turned out for the 


best, let’s face it. Look at the guys who hit it big. Elvis 
is dead, Roy’s dead, Cash is almost, Jerry Lee’s in bad 
shape, Perkins is dead, Charlie Rich, and Warren Smith 
is dead. Amen, out of that little group, me and Riley 

are still in pretty good health for our age. So why holler 
about it. They’re thinking about filming a live session 
at Bob King’s with me and Riley. They’re talking about 
bring in some bigtime musicians for that thing. I picked 
Max Weinberg and DJ Fontana for the drummers, Gary 
Tallent on bass; they’re talking about Leroy Parnell as 
one of the guitar players and Bill Lloyd out of Nashville. 


BQ: Bill Lloyd of Foster and Lloyd? He’s great, 
he can do your sound really well. 

SB: Oh, I know it, man. Yeah, he’s fantastic; he 
did it really good I thought. We’re talking about him 
producing it because I think he’d be ideal. 


BQ: Who else will be down at Bob King’s 
recording live with you? 

SB: Gary Tallent, Bill Lloyd. Max Weinburg. 
Waylon Jennings came to the studio over in Nashville 
to record with Riley. I’m going to do my sessions 
the week after we do the show at Bob King’s. Leroy 
Parnell is going to play some slide guitar for me. Dan 
said something about George Jones coming over to 
do a little singing. Jack Clement will be coming over 
here to Bob King’s. Dan said he played rhythm guitar 
for Riley in Nashville and he’s supposed to play some 
dobro on one of these songs I’ve got. [The live show 
featuring Lloyd, Riley, Barbara Pittman, J.M. Van Eaton, 
Smoochy Smith, Jack Clement, the Pacers, and Burgess, 
was filmed. Pieces were shown in the 2000 documentary 
Good Rockin’ Tonight.] 


BQ: Why do you keep working club gigs and 
band dates now that you’re retirement age? 

SB: Well, when you’re feeling good and the 
audience gets into it, it’s really fun. It’s not work at all. 


BQ: You have the final word, what would you like 
to say to all your fans? 
SB: Tell ‘em we need jobs. (Laughs.) Call us! 


Our thanks to Sonny Burgess for supplying most 
of the pictures. Folks, you can check out the touring 
schedule of Sonny Burgess at www.legendarypacers. 
com. 
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By T.M. Wright 


It’s a hell of a town, this crazy damned town! 
Lucius Homer thought, and scratched his nose 
hard, then his cheek, his chin, his nose again. 
Itches everywhere, always—on the impoverished 
skin, through the muscle, then into the bone and, 
at last, into what remained of his soul! 

He studied his fingers in the awful light, pursed 


his paper-pale lips. Blood! A leak! Shit! Always 
these leaks—large and small, everywhere. Who 
knew why? What a bloody damned existence, this 
existence, though he loved it so, especially tonight, 
because tonight had been such high-screeching 
pleasure and deep-red romance. 

He adored his mouth on nights such as this. 
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He almost forgot the aches and the itches and the 
leaks on nights such as this. 

Andshe lay so quiet and sultry, now, so exquisite, 
perfect, and attainable in her silent ignorance, her 
first and final taste of a new and glorious existence 
that he could not let her keep (without paying the 
price). 

Pity. Pity. 

Pity. 

kkkke 

John Ortne loved The Eatin’ Hole, especially 
just before dawn, when the sky was the color of 
aluminum and the black silhouettes of the creatures 
of the pitch-dark disappeared slowly beyond the 
western horizon, and he could safely watch: 
from behind the diner’ s thick, Narrow windo 


the pungent odor of eg 
home fries filling the pide like smoke. 

“Some people think they should be allowed to 
kill more,” he said to red-haired Donna J., seated 
across from him in the green booth and holding 
her own cup of coffee (which she drank with lots 
of cream and three” sugars) in her long, graceful 
hands. He nodded at hulking shapes of the 
receding silhouettes. 

She said, “They tried that, remember?” and 
lifted her coffee cup; she was especially delectable, 
he thought, when she brought coffee, or Coke, 
or eggs, or practical ng to her mouth and 
opened her lips. “T hree years ago,” she 
added. “It didn’t work.” 
He nodded. “Yeah, you told me.” 

“Too many ended up dead,” she said. 

He nodded again, brought his coffee to his 
mouth, hesitated, enjoyed the moment that her 
coffee passed between her lips and onto her 
bright red tongue. She noticed 
predictable.” 

“| know,” he said, and 
you're so unpredictable.’ K 
coffee. 

She smiled, too. She really liked his sense o 
humor: it made up for his nose. She reached into 
her voluminous bright yellow purse, retrieved a 
couple of nickels, popped them into the miniature 
jukebox under the window, said, “Whatchoo 
wanna hear?” 

“Anything,” he said, thought a moment and 
added, “How ‘bout Town Without Pity.” He nodded 
at the miniature jukebox. “They got that?” 

She flipped through the selections, said, “Yeah, 
they got it,” and keyed in A-05. 

The waitress, a dark-haired, gum-chewing 
dumpling of a woman named Sally, came over: 


Pe 


He ‘smiled, sipped, his 


F, 
d 1 


“You got a call, Johnny,” she told him, and inclined 
her head backward to indicate a black payphone 
on the wall near the cash register. “It’s Otto.” 

The miraculous voice of Gene Pitney washed 
over them—”... Why do people hurt us so/Only 
those in love would know/What a town without 
pity can do!"—but John realized he wouldn't be 
able to enjoy it: 

Otto was calling. 

kkkkk 

Otto hated phones. He couldn't see a man’s 
eyes through them, and the man’s voice was always 
just a strangled electrical squawk; it was never a 
voice-capable « oi Pains judged, considered, and 
evaluated. 

* "Yeah, sure, ae 
À 4 “What's kickin’?” 

"Kickin’?" he said. 
another unremarkable c 

“Sorry,” he heard, 
"What's up?” 

He sighed, got a k 
malodorous breat 
the telephone’s 
said, “Now there 
somehow deal!” l 

“You mean there's nothe body?” 

“Yes, my limpid friend,” said. “Another 
body. Dead and gone, in my judgment. And one 
very much in its prime.” 

“It's someone young, yo 

“And delectable, yes, h 
Way.” 

“Who has said to you, 

“One of our chief ma 
of course.” 


in’! And what is that— 
guialism, my friend?” 
in, after a moment, 


hiff of his own 
d over him from 
rinkled his nose, 
another one with which to 


kkkkk 


Homer was seated—oddly and 
uncomfortably, John thought—on an overstuffed, 
dark green footstool near an ornate, blazing 
fireplace; he had his long thin back turned, was 
wearing a dark red great coat, and, with a stiff 
wave of his hand, when John entered the huge, 
poorly lighted room, made it clear he wasn't going 
to turn around and that John should stay put. 
"State your business, please, Mr. Ortne,” he said 
in a very deep and melodious basso profundo that 
sounded very strange coming from his reed-thin 
body. 
John said, “We've gotten a complaint.” 
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“Really?” Lucius Homer said. “How not-at-all 
unique: it’s what makes the world go around.” 

“Huh?” 

“Complaints, Mr. Ortne. They make the world 
go around. Without them, nothing would get 
accomplished, don’t you agree? The trains wouldn't 
run on time and everyone’s breakfast eggs would 
end up runny.” 

"That’s not the kind of complaint I’m talking 
about,” John said. 

A small, unnerving chuckle came from Lucius 
Homer. Beneath his dark red great coat, his body 
shook. “Indeed,” he intoned. “Indeed.” Another 
stiff wave of the hand clearly signified what the 
previous wave had signified. ot 

John said, “I'll stay right where'l’é am.” 

“Indeed, ” Lucius Hémer said again. “In 

John said, “We received acomplaint that 
a dead woman here.” = 

Lucius Homer said, “Oh piffle, Mr. Ortne. The 
world is overrun by dead. women. If there were 
one here, it would be no great matter.” 

“Then you're admitting it?” 

Another unnerving, chuckle: John wanted to 
say, Oh, stop that! but said nothing. Lucius Homer 
said, “| admit everythinc r. Ortne. | admit and 
confess all the sins of man and beast—even those 
sins | have yet to commit. | happily confess to all 
the sins of creation. " Pause. “No, stay where you 
are!” % 

“Lam,” John said: 

Lucius Homer said, “No, Mr. Ortne, you were 
contemplating the myriad pgssibilities. ý 

“Huh?” 

“You were thinking you could rush me and 
subdue me.’ 

“No | wasn't!” ; 

Chuckle. “Do you have ny idea 
talking to, Mr. Ortne?” 

“You're changing the su i 

“Indeed,” Lucius Homer said. o 


John took a deep, preparatory breath, then 


said, “Can you show me where you've put this 
dead woman?” 

Lucius Homer shook his head, chuckled again, 
lifted his hand, lowered it, chuckled yet again: “She 
has followed off,” he said. 

"Followed off?” 

“Yes. Followed off. She is, Mr. Ortne, no more 
now as never.” 

“Shit,” John said. “| don’t understand that.” 

“Of course you don’t,” said Lucius Homer. “You 
understand it no better than a galloping badger 
understands Easter eggs.” 


John pursed his lips. He didn’t know how to 


respond. This creature followed all of his words— 
John’s words—with gibberish. 

Lucius Homer went on, “Go and find another 
dead woman, Mr. Ortne. Whoever it is, she will do 
you just as well.” 

“But I’m not looking for just any dead woman, 
Mr. Homer.” 

“Oh, but surely that’s not true. How could you 
not be looking for just any dead woman? You have, 
I think you'll admit, no name for the dead woman 
you seek, and no description, either. Nor do you 
have the proximate cause of her death, its time, or 
the probable location of her alluring body.” 
_?@h,.but | gotcha-there, Mr. Homer—" 

t saints,” Lucius Homer cut 
id as a geriatric house fly 


He was 


: getting nowhere. This mam was sucking him in 


. John said, “| won't 
nue at this...this...” 


allow this discussion to c 
He was stuck. 
“Yes, Mr. Ortne 
"At this level. “ 
Lucius Home ok his head and raised his 
hand once more; but now, he beckoned to John 
with his forefinger. —. 4 
“Huh?” John said. 
“| want you to come over 
said. The fire in the fireplace 
“Why?” John said. 
Lucius Homer said, “Beca 
face.” 


ds out toward the 


ere, please.” 

aid, “I see no need...” 

sucius Homer cut in, “this comely dead 
eek, though for only the devil knows 
jses, is somewhere in the cellar. ” He 
to indicate the floor: the fire flickered 
brightly again, and he continued, “Oh, | don’t 
remember where. That's hardly my concern, is it?” 
Short pause. “So go and find her. She is, after 
all, your stated reason for coming to this house. | 
certainly didn't invite you.” 

John shook his head, though Lucius Homer 
wasn’t looking at him, and said, with a little catch 
in his voice, “Not entirely.” 

Lucius Homer shot back, “Oh, be specific, Mr. 
Ortne. Don't throw terse, meaningless sentences 
at me as if | were some kind of dart board.” 

John nodded once more. “I came here, Mr. 
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Homer,” he said, again with a little catch in his 
voice, “because I’m the law in this town.” 

A deep, gut-wrenching chuckle erupted from 
Lucius Homer. 

“And you,” John added, “are a lawbreaker.” 

Lucius Homer's deep chuckle grew quickly to a 
high, harsh, screeching rattle: his emaciated body 
shook beneath his dark red great coat: his right 
arm flew up, then down, up again, then down, 
and, at last, slapped his knee. 

John closed his eyes a moment. Now what? 
he wondered. Then he shouted, so Lucius Homer 
could hear him above his rattling laughter and 
knee slaps, “Do | need a key for the cellar Boor 

KEKKK ae 

He had to pee. The need had-crépt up q 
on him as he descended’ "the cellar stairs 
nearly pitch-dark, and held tight to the 
wooden railing, which: was as cold as Lucius 
Homer’s laughter (“Hav 
Homer?”...”And to what possible use, Mr. Ortne, 
would | put such a device?”). 

What in the name of heaven was he doing 
here? This was no-place for Mama Ortne’s fair- 
haired boy. And what goad was the silver badge 
he carried when noo i this godforsaken town 
respected it? (“What | mean, Mr. Ortne, is that 
once you're in the cellar you will have no need of 
artificial light.”). 

Shit, too! Job 


ot 


Skinny damned 
vampire suck-bom ys speaking in riddles 
and gibberish, and only ecause (it was as obvious 
as Jimmy Durante’s nose) he so very much needed 
to sound...needed to surp- What was the 
word? 

He took a couple of careful, graceless steps 
down the cellar stairs, hand tight on the railing. 

What was the fucking word? Oh 
That was the word. Skinny 
bomb always needed to sou 
was more pathetic than that? 
or the dead, or, for God's sake, dead fools needa 
to sound erudite. 

He took another step down the cellar stairs, 
then another, and another, hand tight on the 
railing all the while. 

Suddenly, a sliver the size of a hefty sewing 
needle pushed sharply through the edge of his 
palm and made him scream. | 

And when the scream was done, he heard from 
above, “Oh quiet down, would you!” 

He looked up, wanted to shout a rebuke, 
an epithet, something rude and coarse, and he 
wanted to shout it with finality and authority, but 
he gave a long, trembling sigh, instead, because 


_“@vail, put his hand light 


you got a flashlight, Mr.- 


of the pain, he told himself, grabbed hold of the 
quarter-inch of sliver poking from his hand and, 
after a deep breath, yanked the entire sliver out 
and screamed again. And when it was done, he 
heard only silence from above. 

kkkkk 

The cavernous cellar was a place of surreal, dim 
light, soft-edged shadows, and the stinging odor 
of skunk. 

John crinkled up his nose. Jesus Hopping 
Christ! Skunk! In Lucius Homer's fucking cellar! 
Skunk! He hadn't expected it, had expected the 
overwhelming stench of decay, the breath-stopping 
smell.of. corruption, the fetid miasma of death, not 
simply the stinging odér of skunk. It seemed odd, 
anticlimactic, inappropriate, especially to this place. 
And it made his eyes w . He rubbed them, to no 
ver his mouth and nose, 
Fis, he told himself, it 


looked about. Whatev 
has to be dead, anyway. 

He saw formless shapes 
It was a surreal light beca 
source, and because it wa 
various shades of ¢ 
olive drab, fung 
green. It moved 
place was as warm a 
itself, was odd. 

Something grows here, he 
aware, for the first time, th 
made of dirt. “Jesus,” he 
over, fingered some of it, f 
hot, threw it down, straig 

He heard from abo 
melodious basso profune 
around i 


had no apparent 
ickly combination of 

ime green, olive green, 
een, leprous green, soylent 
, like a fog, although the 
é ‘sum r attic, and that, in 


ed, and became 
ellar floor was 
irt,” and bent 
it greasy, almost 
quickly. 
Lucius Homer's 
Don't go poking 
d! You'll find it 
efore, very, very 
g again, shook his 
y, miserably, wanted to respond with 


head s 
finality authority, wanted to run from the 
place, ¢ Il night back to Pittsburgh and spend 


Ais life around steel mills and pleasantly 
people. But here he was—in the city of 
Grozatabaer, among creatures he told himself he 
did not understand, creatures that merely tolerated 
him (he knew), or found him vaguely entertaining, 
perhaps—creatures that, in a moment of anger or 
futility or, hell, simple amusement, could tear his 
head clean off and shove it up his ass. 

Creatures like Lucius Homer, the all-but-human 
entity above, who, at that very moment, John 
realized, was peering at him through the wooden 
floor. Who could possibly say what was happening 
in what remained of that creature’s brain, other 
than the unending need for murder, which was 
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its greatest pleasure, followed by something the 
creature called “sleep”? 

John lifted his head and called toward the cellar 
ceiling, “You've got a skunk loose down here!” 

He got no answer. He lowered his head. 

(“Did the woman you murdered have a name, 
Mr. Homer?” 

“| didn’t ask.”) 

Shit, he didn’t ask! 

(“Why would | ask, Mr. Ortne?”) 

Skunk smell and pale green fog and greasy hot 
floor. What in the name of all that might be holy 
was he doing here? 

~ He lowered his head and saw her, then, not far 
off, lying naked, half in and half out_of-the. 
earth, and swathed in the hellish möving f 

She took his breath away, made him for: 
stinging, suffocating odor of skunk, the fog. — 

After a long, long moment, he whispered, 
“Jesus!” but stayed puti from where he stood, 
she was more a beautiful | illusion than reality; she 
was a wonderful passing moment he could hold 
onto forever if he merely stayed where he was; if 
he moved closer, would be transformed into 
something hidedus. Because she was something 
hideous. Because, in truth, he knew, he was seeing 
only what she wanted him to see. 

“Christ!” he breathed. This place, he thought— 
the cellar, the: house, Grozatabaer itself—was 
the locus of nightm ng, for some of its 
inhabitants, as a land ams. 

He heard from above "You may be sure of 
that, my friend.” . 

He sighed and took a step forward. 

And, swiftly as a cat, the alluring, naked woman 
lying supine in the earth, sat bolt upright—an 
act which pushed John backward a step, then 
two, then, as she rose, wea 
thing could possibly accom 
another step, and then anot i 

She said, in a tight soprano that bore within it 


the soft, insistent and grinding warble of death, 


“This is no great matter, Mr. Ortne. | am only 
late!" 

And he heard, from above, “She is someone to 
be reckoned with, my friend.” Maniacal laughter 
followed, then, “I'd suggest you run long and 
hard!” 

And so he did. 

KEKE 

Donna J., a cup of coffee with cream and two 
sugars at her lips, said, “You take it all too seriously, 
John. Though | suppose you can’t help it.” 

“Huh?” he said. 

“Never mind,” she said, smiled a little, as if, 


oddly, in reassurance, and sipped her coffee. 

He was seated opposite her at The Eatin’ Hole 
and was desultorily pushing a plateful of French 
fries around with his fork: he wasn’t looking at 
her—he had his eyes on the fries, and he didn't like 
what he was seeing: “Of course | take it seriously,” 
he said, and jabbed a fry with his fork, looked at it 
a moment, popped it into his mouth, and made a 
face. “Jesus,” he said, “it tastes like tar!” 

“Like tar?” Donna J. said, though as if she were 
merely repeating his words. 

He nodded and pushed the plate toward the 
center of the table. “Yeah. Tar.” 

_--Denna_J._ smiled.again and nodded at the 

counter to indicate a Very tall and painfully thin 
an dressed in a wh -shirt, baggy jeans, and 

a awhite, grease-spattered apron (it had the words 
Nifty Dead Poodle” e oned across it in red): 

t the counter. “See 


“Uh-huh,” John said. 

Donna J. turned her 
again, “Well that’ 
cook. Everything 
French fries. No 
taste like tar.” 

“Well, shit, why 
| ordered them, for Christ’s sak 
fifty.” 

She shook her head, 
said, voice low, as if sharing 
anything because he’s Sally 
anything, she would’a bop 
pad.” 

“You're kidding!” 
h her h 


to look at John 


something when 
> | wasted a buck- 


forward and 
ret, “I didn't say 
er, and if l'd said 
e with her order 


She n, said, “Nope,” 
z a t his. strawberry 
he hadn't touched. “You can 


| guarantee it's fantastic. Gandor really 
y around milkshakes. Ham on rye, 
ashed potatoes. Best damned cook 
aer, except when it comes to French 


kkkkk 


John answered directly to no one, although he 
had been hired by the man named Otto to “oversee 
events in our little city,” a phrase which, when John 
asked for an explanation, Otto explained meant, 
“Your presence and, after a fashion, your diligence, 
will remind the citizens of Grozatabaer that a tiny 
semblance of order, or even its illusion, is always 
better than toying with the chaos created by the 
complete lack of order. Do you understand?” 

John shook his head and said, “I’m not sure. 
Probably not.” 
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Otto said, “Of course,” paused and added, 
“Well now, let me put it more simply.” His large 
head nodded quickly a few times and he went on, 
"John, l'm sure you agree that anarchy and chaos 
are dandy. In fact, they're delightful. They remind 
us that there really is no God, only pretenders.” 
He cocked his large head. “Do you understand 
that?” 

John said, “Yes, | actually think | do.” 

“Good,” Otto said, lit a cigarette, withdrew 
it from between his wide, impossibly thin lips, 
held it near his cheek, and continued, “But when 
there is absolutely no structure whatsoever, only 
chaos, we put ourselves at the mercy of the great 
and uncompromising universe, and sọ,-into- the 
maelstrom we must toss a tin cups” 

“Or atin badge?” =~ 

Otto smiled, a gesture which, on his fl 
seemed to mean nothing. "Or a tin badge, yes. 

John didn't much care for Otto; probably, John 
realized, because Otto was so clearly aware of his 
own superiority in all things—especially things 
of the intellect—and also because Otto, though 
completely human;shewed about as much emotion 
and humanness as a Jelk l 


“Are you going back to Lucius Homer’s house?” 
Donna J. asked at The Eatin’ Hole. 

John shook his head. “Not on your life. | mean, 
| did what Otto war at | was hired to do. 
| went there. | asked questions, | made a pest of 
myself. So maybe next time, if Mr. Homer thinks 
he can just...” He shook his head again, in clear 
frustration, then swiped one hand across the table. 
“Next time, if he thinks he can just do that—what 
he did, | mean—then maybe. he'll think twice.” 

“But probably not?” said Donna J. 

John nodded dismally. “Yeah Probably 


He lay un-quietly in his 
story white colonial, in wha he'd been assired 
was Grozatabaer’s “safe zone” (a mile and a hi 
from the city proper), without lights or music or 
distraction, other than his large, marmalade cat, 
whom he'd named “Stuff,” who, he thought, had 
acquired him rather than vice versa, and who, at 
that moment, was not-very silently stalking some 
night creature in the bedroom across the hall. 
The bedroom’s door was open and John could see 
‚movement in the room, though he wasn’t at all 
sure it was Stuff he was seeing; it could easily be 
Stuff’s prey, he realized, because the prey of cats in 
Grozatabaer often reached alarming proportions. 

“Stuff?” he called. The thing he was looking 
at in the nearly pitch dark stopped moving and, a 


_wMo | live here?” then si 
| 


second later, John could see its eyes shining dimly. 
“Good,” John said. “Sorry. Didn't mean to disturb 
you. Continue.” 

The eyes vanished. 

John put his hands behind his head and looked 
at the ceiling: he saw little, the suggestion of a light 
fixture, and something very dark and small near it, 
which John didn't recognize (although he'd grown 
accustomed, day or night, to seeing things in the 
house that he didn’t recognize). 

He wondered what year this was and found 
himself very depressed that he couldn't remember— 
did the year end in a seven or an eight? Neither? 

_-*vle.heard a sudden screech, terse and very high- 
It wasn’t the 
He closed his eyes a 
od Lord, why in the hell 
aloud, “You're a fine 


screech of a cat, he k 
moment, whispered, * 


hunter, Stuff.” 
kkk 

“| want to stay with you 

J., at The Eatin’ Hole, a half t 
following morning, as th 
tall stack of Frenck : 
fries, ham slices a large, freshly squeezed 
orange juice, and t ggs over easy, white toast 
and black coffee. He like t of the food at 
The Eatin’ Hole, but wasn't to eating much 
this morning—though he didn’t know why—and 
she had once told him that the food was “edible, 
though barely,” but, considering the alternatives, 
it was the best place to eat i ẹ entire tri-county 
area. : 
He said, as he diddled with 
the runny yolks move ina 
his deep-red 


a while,” said Donna 
before sunrise the 
breakfast—she, a 
aple syrup, home 


eggs, and watched 
ory fashion around 
you can't do that, 
that.” His tone was 
. “It's not allowed, 
allowed, and we both know why.” He 
is desultory egg yolks, wanted to add, 
ink we both know why,” but said, 
we know why?” 
‘ourse we do,” she said, and popped a 
piece of French toast into her mouth. “Oh, hell, 
John,” she continued, and reached across the table 
to touch his hand, which made him look up at her. 
"| like this place. | like Grozatabaer. And I'll tell 
you something else— like you, too. A whole lot.” 
She cocked her head in a comely way, and added, 
“My God, | may even Jove you! So how on earth”— 
quick smile—“could | do anything to harm you?” 
She’s so damned pale, he thought, looked down 
at her long, thin, very white hand, light blue veins, 
and blood-red nail polish. Then he looked at her 
again and said, “You're really quite beautiful.” 
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“Lucky, too,” she said, and squeezed his hand 
“And so are you,” she added. “Lucky, | mean.” 

“| am?” 

“Yes.” She popped another piece of French 
toast into her mouth, and continued, “To have 
me in your”—she chewed, swallowed—“life, of 
course!” She gave him her biggest, broadest smile, 
open-mouthed, full of deep-red tongue and bright 
white teeth. And how very sad, he thought, not 
for the first time, that her eyes did not seem to 
participate in that smile. 

“Yes,” he said, and patted her hand a little, 
“I'm very lucky indeed to have you in my life.” 

“Eat more!” she exclaimed, changing the 
subject abruptly; she nodded briskly at.-his“pl. 
“And not that slop. Get somethirig ‘hearty 
some meat, John. Heré”—she withdrew hi 
and picked up a ham Slice, held it betwee 
thumb and forefinger—“eat one of these. You 


really should, you know... Eating the way you do 
just isn't natural.” She dropped the ham slice in 
his plate, so it all-but coveted his runny eggs, then 
bent over the table a little, stared amoment at the 


window at the. fust- red 
go!” stood quickly, and left the diner nearly ata 
run. 

John watched the door close slowly on its bright 
hydraulics, saw, out of : rner of his eye, Sally 
the waitress sigh a lit jooked at her, shrugged, 
then, after staring at the ham slice in his plate for 
a minute, decided he wasn’t \ rey hungry and went 
home. 


kkkkk 7 


Otto almost always called between 4:00 and 
5:00 in the afternoon, whpther or not he had 


was 4:35 when the phone : 
the receiver, said, “Hello, © 
“Yes, of course,” and, after what seemed like a 
long moment, added, “There’s been talk abou 


your girlfriend, John. People have overheard you ` 


making plans. You know the rules.” 

"Shit, Otto, we haven't made any plans. 
Whoever told you that was lying.” 

“The only liars here in Grozatabaer,” Otto 
declared, “are those to whom it matters to lie. My 
source was not one of those souls.” 

“Uh-huh,” John said, “whatever that means,” 
and could think of nothing to add. 

“But that’s not why | called, of course,” Otto 
went on. “I called because we have a matter that 
requires your urgent attention.” 

“Me and my tin cup, you mean?” 


“Tin cup?” 

“Forget it.” 

“Surely,” Otto said, and finished with, “Meet 
me at Desolation Hall at 6:30, please. Don't be 
late.” 

“I'm never late,” John said. 

“Indeed,” Otto said, and hung up. 

Stuff came over as John hung up the phone, 
looked into John’s face, gave him one of his quick, 
questioning meows, cocked his head, and John said 
soothingly, “Everything's all right. It’s just Otto's 
way. Nothing to worry about, my friend.” 

Stuff blinked a few times, hesitated a moment, 
then-moved off quickly, gracefully, and low to the 


e Aei 


loor, as if in anticip 


1 h she was no longer 
f his grandparents, 
ar, too, and most of 
| family through and 


allowed to drive), all fot 
as well, his brothers and 
his cousins. His was a F 
through. 

The Ford he dr 
brown coupe; it b 
two-part rear wind 
ventilation, push-butt 
reception in Grozatabaer was 
the-column, three-speed shift, 
that never failed. 

He loved that Ford. It 
once, “simple, serviceable, a 

But it was also underpot 
hours of the night, in an 
that was unfortunate and 
suicidal. 


tabaer was a dark 
ed sturdy running boards, a 
and windshield, Flo-through 

4 be radio (though 
; at best), an on- 
manual choke 


told. Donna J. 


ed, and, at certain 
und Grozatabaer, 
less, at times even 


l rove the winding, 
olation Road—toward what had 
e known as Desolation Hall, past huge, 
ses that some would believe had 
ned—though they were anything but 
d down apparently endless stretches 
on both sides by nothing but wide, dead 
oaks, past hitchhikers with thumbs stuck too far 
out, and grins too impossibly wide, he decided 
he would have to replace the Ford soon, because 
tonight was just the kind of night that Otto had 
warned him about time and again—a moonless, 
starry night, the sort of night that The Blood People 
drove Desolation Road, too. 

Maybe a ‘59 Ford Galaxy, he thought, as he 
floored the accelerator and the coupe moved 
with reluctant speed past a particularly insistent 
hitchhiker whose thighs were far more appealing 
than her skull. 
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Eight cylinders, 250 horsepower, 300 foot 
pounds of torque. Speed, speed, and more speed! 

And then he heard, even above the whine of- 
the Ford’s straight six, their engines—the engines 
of The Blood People, low and guttural and, in that 
moment, thankfully distant. 

But the moment was bound to be brutally 
quick, he knew. And Desolation Hall was still a 
good five-minute drive, even at the coupe’s top 
speed. “Shit!” he whispered, and heard, from the 
empty passenger seat, “Don’t panic, John. Just 
keep your cool, okay?” 

He looked toward the voice, saw, as he'd 
expected, only the seat and the window, nodded, 
said “Okay!” and glanced quickly in his.rearview 
mirror, watched headlights round’a curve 
half a mile behind himt; “Okay,” he said agai 
the voice from the passenger seat said, “ 
do this, John. You know. you can!" 

“Sure I do,” he said, and floored the setieaion 
He didn’t take his eyes off the road to glance at 
the speedometer, but knew, from the ragged low 
growl of the engine, that he was nearing its top 
speed of 80, in third: gear—not fast enough. 

2 passenger seat said, “You 


need to slow down, John. 

“Huh?” he said, eyes fixed on the narrow road, 
the line of dead oaks on either side, the now more- 
than-occasional ‘hellish hitchhiker. “Slow down?” 
he shouted. “Now 

“You really do neg 
John!” the voice from the passenger seat said, 
you don't, you'll /ose this race!” 

He glanced very quickly at the passenger seat, 
saw nothing, as he'd expected, focused hard on 
the road again, took a quick glance in the rearview 
mirror, at the headlights there—closer by half than 
what they had been moments earlier, s 
filled the interior of the Fo 

“Now, John!” cried thevoi 
seat. 

He quickly looked at the road, saw no big 
than he’d seen moments earlier. 

“Now, for Christ's sake!” cried the voice from 
the passenger seat. 

He nodded once, whispered, “Yes!” because, 
Jesus, she was always right, and took his foot off 
the accelerator; the car slowed immediately—from 
80, to 70, to 55, 45... 

Another quick glance in the rearview mirror 
showed him only blinding white light, and he 
heard only the throaty, deafening roar of massive 
V8's. But this time, he thought, she’s wrong! 

He turned his gaze to the road again, 
touched the accelerator—50-55..., saw something 


slow down right now, 
“If 


70 


) e He looked in ‘the 


rectangular and dark green moving slowly into the 
road ahead, not more than a hundred feet away! 
He hit the brake. The Ford swerved hard right; he 
let off on the brake—the Ford drifted back, but 
now his vision was obscured by road dust rising 
around the car. “Goddammit all!” 

“Left, left, left!" shouted the voice from the 
passenger seat. 

He nodded quickly, veered left, felt the right 
side of the Ford graze something metallic, looked 
quickly, saw a pair of close-set headlights speed 
by, the words “John Deere” in gold on a green 
background—"“ Jesus!” he breathed. 


the. hellish n ines so close behind him 
Weren't so lucky. thunder of their engines 
a the thudding of gas tanks going up— 


iew mirror, saw the 
conflagration, smiled, he from the passenger 
seat, “Next time, don't 


even for a moment.” 


Otto said, ”You-are 
you.” He nodded 
horizon. 


w at the northern 


e, aS sif pleased with himself, 
,” he said, and 
ue worry about, 


then shrugged. 
grinned again. 
now.” 

“Il see,” said Otto. 

John looked questioning! 

Otto repeated, “I see,” a 
more than you might beli 
all. And you do realize, do 
People rather enjoyed wha 

ik d 


ded, “And much 
It's my job, after 
u, that The Blood 
did to them. They 
their revenge, of 
a little—”they're 
But they did enjoy it! 


ter all. 


ighed. “Doesn't everybody.” 

“indeed,” said Otto. 

Desolation Hall was a circular, wooden, three- 
story structure without windows and only one 
door—the entrance framed to the left and right 
by two softly shimmering blue lights. Tonight, 
from where John and Otto stood, the building was 
simply a huge black shape against the starry sky. 

John nodded at it. “Are we going in there?” 

“No,” Otto said. 

John cocked his head: “I don’t understand,” he 
said. “Why did you ask me to meet you here?” 

A not-very customary chuckle erupted from 
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Otto, and he said, “| simply wanted you to 
experience Desolation Road on a night such as 
this.” He lifted his head to the sky, then looked at 
John, again. 

_ "You what?” John said. 
have been killed.” 

“But you weren't, of course.” Otto said. “And 
that’s the point. You listened to the woman.” 
Short pause. “Not that your passing, so to speak, 
would have been of much import.” . 

John sighed. 

Otto said, “Young man, death is the very soul 
and purpose of this place.” 

John thought a moment, then said, “You mean 
it's the soul and purpose of Desolation Hall?” 

Otto pursed his lips, as if f jn.antioyance, 
a piece of folded pape from his back pocket 
“Read this. And read it more than once. Re 


“Good Lord, | could 


dozen times, at least. And pay very close attention — 


to every word. Your...place here, in Grozatabaer, 
and your very soul, hang in the balance,” handed 
the paper to John and walked quickly to his car, 
a four-door Chevy parked near John's Ford coupe. 
He looked back and'shouted, “One thing we don’t 
much tolerate around hére, John, is bullshit! It just 
ruins everyone's fun!” Then he got into his Chevy 
and roared off down Desolation Road. 

John scanned the piece of paper quickly, saw 
little because of the dim light, shrugged, stuck the 
piece of paper into hi ų pocket, went to his 
Ford coupe and dro e at top speed. 

RRR ES 

“I'd like you to come over, ” John said into the 
phone. “Can you do that, or should | come and 
get you?” 

“| don’t think it would be s smart to come and get 
me at this hour of the night,” Donna J. answered. 

“Yeah, yeah,” he said, a k 
matter. l'Il come and get you 

“It's not necessary,” said 
soon.” 

“Good,” John said. 

A moment's silence, then Donna J. said, “Am | 
staying the night?” 

“Yes,” he said. “You're staying the night.” 

“Good!” she said. 

When he hung up, he heard from the living 
room, just off his kitchen, “That’s the stupidest thing 
you've ever done.” 

He nodded, wondered if the woman could see 
the nod, said, “Yes, | know,” and, minutes later, 
Donna J., all-but unencumbered by clothing, 
arrived at the front door. 

He looked open-mouthed at her. 

She gave him a slight, but massively erotic grin: 


a 
i 
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we had never caught a glimp 


“Are you going to invite me in?” she said. 

“Yes,” he said. “I certainly am.” 

And he did. 

kkkkk 

But, hell, she didn't stay the night, mostly 
because of the prodding insistence and cajoling of 
the anonymous and invisible other woman in his 
life—who had come to him six months earlier and 
who had saved his ass more than once. 

A pouting and clearly next-to-explosive Donna 
J. left his house at not quite 12:00 midnight, and 
as he watched her move deliciously—despite her 
anger—to the eat of the fifty-foot stone 

o his front door, and then 


3 ne his should 
head quickly to catch pse of her (though he 
ase of her), and whispered 
into his ear, “You're not quite as stupid as you 
want people to believe, are you?” 

He sighed. “Probably n a he said. 

And she said, want to know my 
name?” 

This surprised 
to ask her nam 
confusion and sai 
your name." 

She chuckled abit; it was pl 
and he smiled: “Your choice, 

“My choice?” 

“Yes. Of course. Choose 
And that will be the name. 
know me by. How could it 
“| don’t understand,” h 
“You eont need to,” 4 


he'd never thought 
cocked his head, as if in 
it, I think | do, yes. Tell me 


tandinfectious, 
said. 


ime. Any name. 
will call me and 
erwise?” 


‘id. 


ly need to understand here in this 
strange city, he realized—things about 
f, mostly, and (Yes, he realized) things 
(memories of his past life seemed to 
brupt end, and he didn’t know why, 
a Men he tried to envision his future, here in 
Grozatabacr [a word, Otto had told him, that was 
a mixture of Serbian and Icelandic], it was as if he 
were looking at it through cloud). “Okay,” he 
said. “How about Sheila?” 
A moment's silence, then, “| don’t like it,” she 
said. “It’s too...elastic.” 
“Elastic? What does that mean? You told 
me...” 
“Try another one,” 
work for me.” 
He sighed again. “Okay, okay,” he said, thought 
a moment and added, “How does Gwen sound?” 


she said. “Shelia doesn’t 
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“Gwen?” Another chuckle, less pleasant, more 
caustic. “Do you think I'm as old as the hills? No, 
Gwen is not right.” She sounded petulant. “Try 
again.” 

He pursed his lips. “Abigail?” he said. 

She laughed; it was very high pitched, almost 
painful to his ears. “Maybe you see me riding a 
horse into the sunset. No, no, no. Abigail! Abigail! 
It's ludicrous, je june, absurd! Try again.” 

And so he came up with one female name 
after another—Nancy, Janice, Rosemary and Linda, 
Michelle, Elizabeth and Melissa, for instance--and 
she shot down each one with a chuckle, or a laugh, 
or a deep and echoing sigh, until, at last, she said, 
“You're no good with names, are you, John?” 

“Apparently not,” he said, i, and shé said, "Th 
a reason for that, | suppose,” paused and. 
“Then why don’t you just call me Abercrom 
we'll both be happy.” =. 

“Abercrombie?” he said. “Are you serious?” 

But he got no answer, though he said “Are you 
there?” time and again into the darkness, until, 
finally, he ee sighed, and went to bed. 


a 


Otto called At | 6: ahi woke him from a 
dream of hayrides, Christmas trees, and soft ice 
cream, which encompassed all the comforts of 
his childhood, which seemed very distant, indeed: 
after John’s barely audible and weary, “Hello,” 
Otto said, “Havey: sd the piece of paper | 
gave you? If not, t t once and get back 
to me before you eat kfast. id 

“Okay,” John said. : 

“I'll be waiting,” Otto said, and hung up. 

“What piece of paper?” John whispered to 
himself, and went back to sleep at once. 

He dreamt of being caught ina water-filled 
tunnel deep within the earth and 
he found, to his horror, 
on his face, purring loudl 
suffocating him. He tried desperately to pull.the 
cat off, but its claws were firmly implanted in th 


pillow: he tried yelling, “Stuff, stop it!” but could’ 


barely hear himself through the thick fur covering 
his mouth and nose; he tried rolling over—surely 
he, a 190-pound man, was at least as strong as a 
housecat—but that didn’t work, either, because 
everything below his chest seemed oddly useless, 
beyond his control, and, when panic appeared 
inevitable, he called out, “Abercrombie! | need 
you!”—which sounded like gibberish mumbled 
into a sponge, so he felt certain that Abercrombie, 
wherever she was, wasn’t going to hear him, either, 
but, a moment later, he heard from near his left 

ar, “He loves you, John! Simply love him back, of 


a 


course!” 

“Umf?” John said. 

“Stroke him,” Abercrombie whispered. “Show 
him he’s a good boy!” 

“Umf!” John said again, because he didn't 
completely understand what Abercrombie was 
saying, but he brought his right hand slowly up and, 
gasping in vain for air, stroked the back of Stuff's 
head and mumbled “Good boy!” again, and again, 
until, almost magically, Stuff leaped from the bed 
and trotted off to the adjoining room. John took a 
deep, much-needed breath and whispered on the 
exhale, “What in the hell was that all about?” and 
he at his ear, “You expected maybe Garfield in 

his place?” 
` 
/ An hour later, he w 
“| don't understand, 
on this piece of paper yo 

“Of course you don’t 
not meant to understand i 
Pause, then, “Just think th 


* 


n the phone with Otto: 
n said, “what's written 


“You're 
t least not at first.” 
think bullshit versus 


reality.” Slight pa think utter bullshit 
versus fantastic rea y 
John sighed. "sa Aa ai 


“No, it’s a conur 
that if you check you 

“| don't need a dictiona 
the hell conundrum means.” 

“Good,” Otto said. 
successfully dealt with this o 
you need to know--the diffe 
bullshit and fantastic reali 
it.” 


" Brief pause. ak m sure 
iam, Webster... 
o. | know what 


when you've 
pu’ll know what 
between utter 
nd your place in 


“My place in it?” Jo | 


d. “My place in 
what?” ; 


'm speaking to a - 
p d very briefly and 
our place i in utter bullshit, of course. Or 
fantastic reality.” 

and,” John said. 

that,” Otto said, chuckled quickly and 
hich is precisely why you've been given 
this particular puzzle, this particular conundrum. 
And also because some of us aren't really sure you 
know what you’re doing here. In Grozatabaer.” 

“Huh?” John said. 

“Prove that you do know what you're 
doing here, John. If you don’t, then you'll be, 
unfortunately, one of the lost. Forever!” 

kkkkk 

John looked up “conundrum” in his Webster's 
Collegiate and found that it actually was a riddle: 
The dictionary definition read: 

Conundrum: noun: 
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1 : a riddle whose answer is or involves a 
pun 
2a: a question or problem having only a 
conjectural answer 
b: an intricate and difficult problem 
Otto's “conundrum,” John thought, didn’t 
seem to involve a “pun” (which, he remembered 
from his high school English teacher, Mr. Fredrick, 
was the “most despised form of humor”), though 
it did involve a question, and it appeared to be 
quite a difficult problem: 
Otto’s conundrum read: 
If chaos cannot exist without order, can order 
exist without chaos? 
And if chaos and order do coexist, / 
purpose of, or sense in, the exi é of eith 
And if there is no purpose of or sense ir 
with what are we left in Grozatabaer? 


he 


Clue: You must, of course, consult the Master — 


of Chaos Himself before you can successfully deal 
with this problem: 

An archaeologist uncovers two sarcophagi in 
what was once known as Mesopotamia. He takes 
the lids off the sarcopha i and discovers two naked 
bodies—male and female—perfectly preserved. 
“Good Lord,” whispers e archaeologist, “I’ve 
discovered Adam and Eve!” How did he know? 

John, if your poor intellectual powers can not 
successfully deal. with that incredibly non-difficult 
problem by the ten month, then you will 
find yourself walkir ation Road alone on 
the first moonless, starry night thereafter. Sorry, 
but to release you into the world from whence 
you were plucked would, fdr reasons of security, 
be ill-advised. 

--Otto 

“Abercrombine?” John éalled out. 
there?” He got no answer, 0 
once, then again, and again; 
Shit, where was she? He tho 
to be near him always—a sort of guardian angel 
(though no one in Grozatabaer had told him“ 
much; she simply “appeared” [after a fashion] when 
he was in great, existence-threatening difficulty, 
such as the night before, on Desolation Road, 
when The Blood People were almost upon him, 
and earlier that morning, when Stuff was actually 
upon him. He raised an eyebrow; that was the key, 
wasn’t it? She appeared to him only when there 
was an imminent threat to his existence, and Otto’s 
“conundrum” wouldn't amount to an imminent 
threat until the tenth of the month; he made some 
quick mental calculations. Jesus, the tenth was 
only a week away—he had work to do!) 

He called Otto, who picked up the receiver on 


bases a 


oo 


the first ring and said, “Yes?” 

“Otto?” John said. 

“Yes?” Otto repeated firmly. 

John withdrew, from his back pocket, the sheet 
of paper Otto had given him: “Who is the...” He 
glanced at the sheet of paper. “Who is the ‘master 
of chaos’?” 

He heard a quick sigh, then, “Oh will you please 
try to use what's left of your poor, addled brain! 
You know perfectly well who the Master of Chaos 
is!” and he hung up. 

“Dammit!” John said, and hung up, too. 

He called Donna J., asked her the same question, 
99 @Huh?” in L..Fesponse, followed quickly by, 
ou know somethingj.John—among your other 
bvious.. .difficulties, re a real shit!” followed 
bya dial tone. 
“~~ "Good Lord,” Johns 
to call. 


-~ There was no one else 


KEK 

While eating a medi 
Eatin’ Hole, he asked Sall 
know anything abou 


breakfast at The 
waitress, “Do you 
called the ‘Master 


sure don’t,” she said, and 
t back into his Ford Coupe, 
rsectionof Desolation Road 
intersection was 
threatened rain; 
short drive to 
erhaps someone 
all, where Otto 


and Painswell Boulevard. T! 
empty; the sky was overcast a 


Desolation Hall without fe 
there could help him; it wa 
had given him the “conun 

He turned right, floor 
heard, almost at once, fr 


e accelerator, and 
e passenger seat, 


seat, saw nothing, 
gh the windshield again, saw derelict 

ither side, and, further on, massive oaks 

ss the narrow road; “It’s daytime,” he 

s no danger.” 

Know, of course,” he heard, “that it is 

Ily daytime here in Grozatabaer.” 

“Huh?” John said. 

“| said,” said the voice, and John cut in: 

“| heard you the first time!” and brought the 
Ford to a screeching halt, put it in reverse, prepared 
for a quick K-turn, but looked in his rearview mirror, 
first, saw movement at the horizon, in the center 
of the road: “Shit!” he whispered tightly. 

“The Blood People!" he heard from the 
passenger seat. He echoed the words, slammed 
the car into first, floored the accelerator, muttered 
“Shit!” again, tried to double-shift into second, 
heard grinding from the old gears, glanced once 
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more in the rearview mirror, saw the suggestion 
of headlights, now, and a blur of red: The Blood 
People were moving very fast! 

“Abercrombie?” he shouted, to be heard above 
the ragged roar of the Ford's engine, “| need your 
help here!” 


“Sorry,” he heard, “I'm all outa mashed 
potatoes!” 

“Mashed potatoes!" he shouted. “Mashed 
potatoes!" 


No response. 
“Shit!” he breathed, and pushed the column 
shift into third—he was doing close to 60 now, 
and, to his horror, he realized the engine v was at 
its top rpm: 


he heard, T it” was a “man’s voi 
Abercrombie's. He glanced at the passeng 


muddled flesh tone, shouted, “Who in the fuck are 
you?” and heard, as the flesh tone widened where 
the head should have been, “I'm Able the mechanic 
and I’m here to help you outta this pickle!” 

“Huh?” John said: ; 

“Pull over now!” Able hid. 

“Huh?” John said again. “Pull over? What are 
you talking about? | can't ‘do that!” He glanced 
very briefly at the speedometer: it read only 62, 
and he had the pedal to the metal. 

Able laughed: hearti ou think you got a 
choice?” 

John glanced in the rearview mirror, saw the 
small, oval rear window and, Jesus!, framed within 
it, headlights, two massive hoods—cars side by 
side—Chevy emblems, and windshields as dark as 
midnight. 

“What'd | tell ya?” Able Jaid. 

John thought dismally, So this i 
ends!, pulled the Ford shar 
of the narrow road, broug 
glanced to his right, saw the passenger door fly 
open, watched the mass of gray and flesh-tot 
jump from the car and move—almost instantly— 
to the hood, saw the hood raised, and then, from 
behind him, heard the two Chevys screech to a halt, 
heard their doors open, close, heard shouting: 

“Able, you sonofabitch, whatchoo doin’ with 
that hood there?!" 

And, simultaneously, “Able, you asshole, what 
in the snot are you doing in that Ford with someone 
you know we gotta have at?!” 

And, “You're gonna die, Able! Again!” 

Then, in Able’s voice, “Shit, he’s just some fool 
lost on a bad road in a lousy fucking car and I'm 
helping him out, so don’t think you're going to do 


_wetrunk of an old oak, wh 
saw a huge muddle of dark gray topped by equally 


anything to him—” 
“Able, you know we gotta do somethin’ to him!” 
“Yeah, Able, ‘cuz look what he done to us!” 
A short chuckle, then, “It’s an improvement, I'd 
say!” 
“You're a shithead, Able! But we still gotta do 
this thing!” 
“Uh-huh, well you'll have me and mine to 
answer to!” 
Silence. 
“| guess you heard me, right!" 
Silence. 
John’s door opened suddenly. 
F --Able yelled, comets there, Marion!” 


shadows moving swiftly 
suffocating odor of fresh t 
fleetingly of his days on 
he felt what could only h 
strong hand grab F 
out, and the od 
suffocating, and, 
meat cooking, beer... . 

“Marion!” he heard. “ 
there or your next death 
last!" 

“Christ, help me!” John ca 
the next moment, that the sh 
strong hand, too, and the od 
and beer, as well, and Able 
near his door, “That's goni 
and John knew, from Able 
“Shit!” John 


d crew, and then 
been an incredibly 
“Able!” he called 
grew even more 
d with it, he smelled onions, 


bastard! Get outa 
be your fucking 


nd realized, in 
js were gone, the 
ar, meat, onions 
fechanic said, from 
t you, my friend!” 
e, that it was true. 


od wasn’t he running? 

kkkkk 
use, later that day, he heard words 
to him, but he was asleep, so the 
through a dream of Donna J. in a very 
rief bikini, and, consequently, he heard 


only every other word—”---are---master---chaos”— 


and besides, Donna J., in the dream, was covered 
in tar, beer and onions, which her usually delicious 
smile said she seemed to like, and that made the 
dream ghastlier than centipedes cavorting on ice 
cream, so he woke muttering to himself, “Who’s 
here? Who’s speaking to me?" over and over, 
until, at last, he fell silent and listened. No one 
answered him. A rain fell straight and hard beyond 
the windows and he thought, for a moment, that 
what he’d heard had merely been the harmonics 
of the rain and wind, but he knew at once that 
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he was wrong: Voices always spoke from nowhere 
in Grozatabaer; it was one of the city’s themes— 
disembodied voices that spoke gibberish to fools 
who slept when they should have been running. 
On Desolation Road, Able the Mechanic had 
told him, “They'll be after you, my friend. And | 
can’t protect you no more. This was my one shot. 
There are others who could help, but they gotta be 
convinced. It's all a matter of potatoes,” Then he'd 
vanished, poof, and John had driven at top speed 
(61 mph) back to the relative security and comfort 
of his bed, where he fell almost immediately into 


a fitful sleep. 
He got a call not long after waking: it was mally: 
the waitress at The Eatin’ Hole: p 


“Everyone's looking for your- gotin,” she 

“Everyone?” he said" 

“Everyone in ‘Grozatabaer, sure. Well, ost... 
everyone. Lucius Homer's looking for you, and 
someone named Marion and your girlfriend, 
too—what's her name?” © 

“Donna.” | 

“Sure. Donna. She's looking for you. 
Otto. What a creept*=. 

"| don't understa Nhy don't they simply 
come to my house, or calle? And who in the hell 
is this guy named Marion?” As soon as he asked 
the question, he remembered where he'd heard 
the name before: “Jesus,” he whispered. 

Sally said, “Dam now who he is. He 
came in like an hou , smart-assed grin on 
his face, ugly as a popped bel, you know, and he 
says he’s looking for you, and I say, ‘Who are you?’ 
and he says his name’s Marion, and walks out. 
Slams the door real hard. Cracks the freakin’ glass. 
First guy named Marion | ever saw.” 

“Did you tell him anything?” 

“Like what? | don’t know wher y 

"Then how'd you get my r 

She chuckled.. “Shit, John= 
number.” 

“Huh?” he said. 


And 


“Just wanted to warn you,” she said, added, © 


“Have a good one,” and hung up. 

It was then that John noticed that he was, yes, 
in his bed—he recognized the soft mattress, the 
smell of the bedding, the lumpy pillow—but he 
wasn’t in his bedroom. The windows were wrong 
(too small and square, not tall, rectangular and 
‘graceful). 

The walls, also (dark green on white striped 
wallpaper, with jarring metallic flourishes 
throughout). 

And the ceiling (not nearly tall enough) as well 
as the doors (too narrow even for his thin frame, 


and made of cheap pine, not oak), and the floors— 
littered with carpet swatches of many colors (red, 
green, orange, yellow, blue). It was a room that 
seemed to have sprung from a bad dream in the 
making. 

“Jesus! What's going on here?” he whispered. 

And heard, at his ear, in a woman’s voice he did 
not recognize, “This, my friend, is the beginning 
of chaos," followed by a quick, hollow laugh that 
made his short hairs tingle. He turned his head 
sharply toward the voice, saw nothing, said, “Who's 
there?” decided at once that it was foolish even to 
ask, and got out of bed. 
_the.carpet swatches were cold against the soles 
j t over, picked one up: it 
e cold skin. “Jesus!” he 
n. 
a young man’s voice, 
ohn? Certainly not 
d thatis the beginning 


looked like carpet, fel 
_wilspered, and threw 

He heard, at his e 
“What can you depend 
your five senses, anymore. / 
of chaos!” 
toward the voice, 
as lost as a penny; 


Stop talking!” 
“Certainly,” he hi 
“At once!” And there y as len 
He focused on one of the smal 
in one of the ugly walls, went 
He saw rain. Nothing els 
narrow road, no dirt drivew. 
decrepit Ford coupe. Only a 
relentless, hard rain. 


enetrable wall of 


kkk? 


Marion the Maniac wa 
as homicidal h 


ocused as a snake, 
nd as dead as last 


dead and homicidal, dead and 
He remembered the life from which 
many years earlier as if it had been 
He remembered that he’d killed in 
ause, he'd told himself then, he “had 

ice," as if he should be sad or filled with 
remorse and that was bullshit—killing was what 
he did, just like the man who made widgets, that’s 
what that man did, he made widgets, or the man 
who fished all day, that’s what that man did, he 
fished all day, or the man who put on a big nose 
and painted his face and entertained goddamned 
kids at goddamned parties, that’s what that man 
did, he was a fucking clown. So he—Marion the 
Maniac—went around and killed people because, 
shit, it made him feel good to kill people. And 
that’s what he did. He killed people. 


kkkkk 
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John read aloud to himself: 
“If chaos cannot exist without order, can order 
exist without chaos?” He sighed. He hadn't the 
foggiest idea what Otto was getting at. Order, 
chaos, order, chaos, blah, blah, blah. It was so far 
beyond him that getting to the bottom of it would 
be like trying to pass a watermelon. He read on: 
“And if chaos and order do coexist, what is the 
purpose of, or sense in, the existence of either?” He 
shook his head. That was just so much crap designed 
to sound intellectual. Or maybe not. Maybe he 
simply wasn’t smart enough to understand it. 
Maybe he was simply stupid. Maybe he had no 
right to breathe even the toxic air in Grozatabaer 
because he was so stupid. He read on:... ; 
“And if there is no purpose of- orse ir ine 
with what are we left in “Grozatabaer?” Agai 


the puzzle in the first place, how was he going 
understand these questions? And he desperately 
needed to understand them, or, apparently, his 
existence—such as it was—would continue to 
fall apart: his house itself would finish becoming 
someone else’s nightmare, and he would become 
just a tiny, and terna | rt of it: He read on: 
“Clue: You must, of course, consult the Master 


of Chaos himself before you can successfully deal 


with this problem. “ He pursed his lips. Hell, for all 
he knew, he was the fucking “Master of Chaos.” 
He read on: k 

“And, finally; : aeologist uncovers 
two sarcophagi in what was once known as 
Mesopotamia.” He stopped reading. That was 
nothing, just a stupid brain teaser like the kind 
his brother-in-law, in that other place (so very far 
from here), had thrown at him all the time. To hell 
with it! It had nothing to do with this place! It had 
nothing to do with Grozatabþaer! 

Back to the beginning r 
thought. Otherwise, he wo be able to 
find a way out of his own bedroom (which w S, 
obviously, not his own bedroom any more). 

And who knew what this creature name 
Marion was all about? 

Who knew what anything and anyone here 
was all about? 

Hell, he was simply what passed for the law in 
Grozatabaer, so why was he even required to think 
about it? 

“Good question,” he heard near his ear, in a 
scratchy, high-pitched voice. 

He turned his head sharply toward the voice, 
saw, fleetingly, the craggy, sharp-edged face of a 
woman well into her eighties, began to say, “Jesus, 
who the fuck are you?” but got only as far as the 


yy 


first word—"“Jesus”—when the face vanished, then 
the room, too, and he found himself standing in 
the relentless hard rain, on soggy earth that may 
as well have been made of pudding. 
Dammit to hell!” he whispered. 
kkkkk 
Marion the Maniac didn’t much care for Able 
the Mechanic, though, at one point, they'd been 
thrown together by circumstance—First Infantry, 
third platoon, on an anonymous island in the 
South Pacific (Island 13w, it was called), Marion 
a grunt private and Able a 2nd lieutenant due 
to a battlefield commission. Able was large and 
powerful and Marion. was short, thin, and difficult 
to pin down, though, on Island 13w, they'd both 
been pinned down, along with half a dozen other 
men in their platoon, by withering machine gun 


_€@nd mortar fire. Sploosh!—half of the half dozen 


got sent packing to eternity. Sploosh, splat! the 
other half of the half dozen went there, too, 
leaving Marion and Able to worry about their own 
mortality and the grim possi lity that there was, 
indeed, a hell. '. 

“Ain't no such aid Marion. “And if 
ble, and a dime-sized piece 
aie uple million miles 
Shit, fuck, hell!” 
and down hard 


“Why not?” sai : 
of a mortar shell mo 


on what remained of the ear. 

Marion said, “Has to be 
hell. That's what | think.” < 
all those goddamned preaci 
wrong. Hell is for fun, Able! 
of those goddamned preac 
for themselves!” l 


“I think 
‘got it all fuckin’ 
t's why every one 


his ear, “This is hell, 


Mari it ain't fun, and that ain't bullshit! 

This is the real deal—it’s reality with a capital F!” 
He took his hand away from his ear, saw the 

blood, sighed, whispered, “Shit, more blood,” 


d at Marion, who was lying back in the 
arms wide, mouth open, and the top half 
of his head gone. 

And then Able felt another small piece of 
mortar shell hit him, and he blinked once, then 
again, and again, and heard, in Marion's voice, 
“Because in hell you get to do whatever the fuck 
you want, Able! Shit, you can be a fucking maniac, 
and there ain't no one can stop you!” 

Able stared open-mouthed at Marion a 
moment: Marion’s mouth—all that remained of 
his face—was wide in a grin: Able said, “Well, shit, 
you got that wrong!” 

And Marion's mouth said, “We'll fucking see 
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about that, won't we, Able? Looks to me like we 
got more fucking time, now, than a two-dollar 
whore’s got social diseases!” 

And so, after many years—literally no time at 
all in the eternity they shared—Marion and Able 
found themselves in Grozatabaer, where life was 
worth living, but death was worth a hell of a lot 
more. 

kkkkk 

John Ortne was certain he'd get sucked into 
the soggy earth, sure he'd be lost within it, forever, 
dead and searching, blind, tormented and useless. 
A Flying Dutchman without sails or ocean. 

You think of that yourself? he heard from near 
his left ear. It was young man’s voice_and-it-was 
thick with sarcasm. poe 

“Huh?” John said. 

You know, you ain’t even begun figu 
the stuff you gotta figire out! the young 
said. 

John turned toward the voice, saw a mound of 
spiky dark hair, nothing else. “Figure out what?” 
he said. 

Figure out Otto’s-f: ckibg puzzle, that’s what, 
said the young man’s volte. Damn, you're about as 
dimwitted as a slug on a beer hangover. Laughter, 
caustic, high- -pitched, annoying. 

“Shit on you!” John said. 

“Uh-huh,” said the voice. “Well, you ain't 
gonna be shittin* now. but in your union suit 
unless you put your o the grindstone and 
your feet in the air! 

“Jesus!” John whispered 

Could be, said the young man. Could be. But 
you're sinkin’ like an old man’ s hard-on and you 
don’t even know it. 

John looked quickly at the soggy earth 
his feet, saw that he was already a 
into it, and that his ankles woul 
too. “Shit!” he breathed. 
Yeah! said the young man’s voice. 
that right! 

“Abercrombie!” John screamed. “Jesus Christ— 
Abercrombie!” 

Looks like mashed potatoes to me, said the 
young man’s voice. 


an 


You got 


kkkkk 


"He knows where he is,” Otto said. 
doesn't know he knows!” 

Donna J., seated across from him at The Eatin 
Hole, said, “Yeah, he’s like that.” 

“And isn't it a pity!” Otto said, then looked at 
Sally the waitress, who was standing behind the 
counter, pouring salt. “Another cup, as good as 
the first!” he said, and held up his empty coffee 


“He just 


LA 


t_..into the soggy earth. O. 


cup. 
Sally nodded quickly, said, “Gimme a sec’,” 
and Donna said, “I wanna live with him, Otto. 
You know—I! wanna be his wife, | wanna make 
tuna sandwiches and stuff for him. All that shit! 
Maybe even have his babies.” She smiled broadly, 
invitingly, as if she had just discovered the smile. 
Otto shrugged. “Some things just aren't going 
to happen, and that’s one of them,” he said. 
Donna J. stopped smiling abruptly, sighed, 
said, “Yeah, | guess,” sighed again, looked out the 
window, at the first soft orange glow of sunrise, 
said, “Gotta go. Thanks for the food,” stood, and 
left-the.restaurant nearly at arun. 


‘ ht desperately. Chaos! Shit, 
where am I? and felt 


n one exist, can “one 
alk to himself, now, 
coherent mumble— 


he thought desperately. 
exist"—he was beginnin 


turned his head coward the ve 
of deep green eyes, and he s 
dying here! 

The eyes disappeared at ¢ 

“Chaos,” John said, and le 
legs, covered to just above his 
earth. “What is it? What 
in the hell is the master of. 


saw fog, a pair 
“Shut up! I'm 


ankles by the soggy 
7 And who is...who 
is ear. “You don’t 
end!” 
ned toward the voice, saw a long, thin 
red, pursed lips, pale blue eyes full of 

gh all of these parts were in all the 
: he looked away, said, “I know what 
rd laughter, shrill and mocking. 

He said, “I’m dying here. | know that. And 
you're laughing.” 

“You can do the improbable, John, but you 
can't do the impossible.” 

“Huh?” 

“Never mind. Just get yourself out of this 
bullshit you're sinking in and you'll be all right.” . 

He looked toward the voice again, saw fog, 
and, beyond it, as if he were seeing no more than 
the desperate workings of his imagination, the 
suggestion of his house, his yard, an open door: 
he shook his head quickly, took a deep breath; 
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This was nothing. Only chaos, which was nothing. 
Order and chaos, order, which was everything, and 
chaos, which was nothing—" He took another 
deep breath. Christ, what was that godawful 
smell? Where was he—in a fucking barnyard? 

That’s bullshit, dimwit! he heard near his ear. 
And you're sinking in it! 

And then he heard, from further off, near what 
could have been his house, “And the preachers got 
it all wrong. Hell is for fun!" 

kkkkk 

Able hated feeling unable, and that’s what he 
was, he knew—unable, weak, old beyond telling, 
and with no excuse at all for drawing another 
breath (even if he could draw another breath). So 
many long, long years he'd beencħasing 
and all the others in this Gödforsaken place 
they wouldn't enjoy themselves quite -as as 
they wanted, so they could enjoy themselves this 
much but not that much! 

What did it matter? he was finally able to ask 
himself. “What does it matter, Able? You are 
what you are—merely a whisper i in the harsh winds 
of eternity.” He liked-that. It was profound. He'd 
put it on parchment andshow it around to his dead 
relatives. They'd like it, too. They'd pat him on 
the back and say, “Good work, Able,” and, “You're 
more than able, Able,” and, “Able, you know as 
well as anyone here that-these Blood People can’t 
simply be allowed t ok.” 

But he didn’t kn hat. Why shouldn't they 
be allowed to run amok? Because then you’d have 
chaos! he answered himself.. So what? he answered 
himself. Because chaos simy breeds chaos! he 
answered himself. 

He thought about that a moment, wondered 
where it had come from, if it was crap, C or if it was 
part of angst, and, if it was, then i 
was feeling, because he wa 
the harsh winds of eternity. 

“Bullshit!” he shouted ou 


loud, surprising 


himself at the beautiful depth and volume and. 


resonance of his long-dead voice. 

“Bullshit!” he shouted again: Merely a whisper 
in the harsh winds of eternity, huh? Well, for 
God's sake (or whatever) he was a thunderous roar 
in the harsh winds of eternity, and that surely had 
to count for something! 

“Bullshit!” he shouted again, and looked down 
at his feet, which he could not see: “Bullshit!” he 
whispered, and looked at his knees, barely visible 
above the soggy, dark brown earth. “Good Lord, i 
he whispered, “I’m sinking!” 

“That, surely, you are,” he heard. 

“Oh yes,” he heard, in a different voice, “sinking 


p” Because... 


forever!” 

So many people in such a tiny space! he 
thought. 

As dimwitted as a slug having a beer hangover, 
he heard. 

Hell is for fun! he heard. 

The fog parted for just a moment and the open 
door to his house became, for a nanosecond, clear 
and approachable. 

kkkkk 

Donna J. looked at herself in her floor-length 
mirror and liked what she saw very much. Good, 
strong curves, a face that could launch at least half 
a dozen ships, and. moxie, too. And who didn't like 
moxie? 

«So what was she loing here, pining for a 
man who couldn't even spend a night with her, 


To hell with the because’s. What did they 
matter? So what if her skin aged a little when 
she was near him. So what if he made her forget 
her own name, and not juse he was to-die- 
for handsome, and aking love to him 
would, she'd been. raw her forever, and 
ally, ” she thought) into the 
grim and gloriously painful 


Maybe “You can talk wit 
can even kiss him and hold 
beyond that point and you 
so, possibly, will he!” ee o much...bullshit! 


ince. Many chances. 


come (how long ago? Who knew?). 
“Ther sno one else like you in this city, Donna,” 

r. “You're unique. You need air, 
nashed potatoes, snow and lemonade 
ge of seasons. And that’s why we need 


you here.” 


“| don’t understand,” she said. 
"We understand,” he said. "And that’s 


what’s most important.” He'd paused and added, 
“And there’s this, too, of course: he must never 
understand, completely, who he is, and what he 
is.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“It’s simple, | think,” Otto said. “Because if 
he did understand who and what he is, he would 
simply not be what we here in Grozatabaer need 
him to be. Because, after all, how in the heck can 
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someone who isn't one of us live among us? And 
watch over you, as well?” 

“But he is one of you, Otto?” 

“Of course he is. And as long as he doesn’t 
know it, everything's fine.” 

KkKKKK 

I'll never see her again! he told himself. /’// 
never touch her again. l'Il never need to touch her 
again. It was so sad. So very sad. Here he was, 
sinking in bullshit (almost literally), and he’d be 
gone forever, he’d never see her again, never get 
into his ancient Ford coupe and drive Desperation 
Road again, never try, in vain, to make sense of 
his conversations with Otto, again, never be sent 
on a fool's errand in a spooky damnedt 
never hear the voices of.. jnoevér, whis 
cajoling, shouting at his éar, : i 
his shortcomings, saving. his life (whatever 
drawing him into their universe, however bri 
Christ, it was almost...fun! And all because of 

„Otto’s stupid fucking puzzle, all because he, John, 
didn't have the sense to figure it out: chaos, order, 
chaos, order. It was all so far above him, he might 
as well try and pass’a'w. termelon. 

Bullshit! he Aheard at, his ear. Bullshit! He 
recognized the’ voice, he realized. He'd heard it a 
million times, though never, he thought, outside 
his own head. | 

’ Good God, iwas his voice! 

Bullshit! the voi again. 
sinking in it. 
"| don’t understand,” he said aloud. 

Bullshit! said Able’s voice, 

Double Bullshit! said Marion's voice. 

Bullshit! came a chorus of voices. 

Read the damned puzzle again, and read it as 
if you actually had a brain! — 

Because you do! - 

He shook his head, felt 
foul-smelling earth reach h 
his back pockets, left, first—nothing—then - ‘the 


And you're 


~ 


right, still nothing. “Good Lord,” he said. “Where 


the hell is it?” 

Shirt! he heard. 

He checked his shirt pockets, left, then right. 
There it was, in the pocket; he plucked it out, began 
reading the puzzle aloud, sighed, began to weep, 
whimpered, “! don’t get it! | don’t get it!” 

It’s no fun, is it? he heard. 

There’s hardly any fantastic fun there! he 
heard. i 

Read further! he heard. 

So he did, silently, then, after a moment, 
aloud: 

“And if there is no purpose of or sense in either, 


efly. . 


with what are we left in Grozatabaer? 

“Clue: You must, of course, consult the Master 
of Chaos himself before you can successfully deal 
with this problem: 

“An archaeologist uncovers two sarcophagi in 
what was once known as Mesopotamia. He takes 
the lids off the sarcophagi and discovers two naked 
bodies—male and female—perfectly preserved. 
“Good Lord,” whispers the archaeologist, “I’ve 
discovered Adam and Eve!” How did he know? 

“John, if your poor intellectual powers can not 
successfully deal with that incredibly non-difficult 
problem by the tenth of the month,” 

as 2” a voi his ear asked. 

“No, ” he answer 

Ņ -Then the bullsh 
her “And us, too, 
therwise: 2” 

He looked at his leg 
foul-smelling earth had 
thighs. “Oh my God,” he 

Pretty soon, he heard, 


urse. How could it be 


soggy, dark brown, 
ed the middle of his 
spered. 

I reach your navel. 
and self-pitying. 


ed he was never 
albeit not very 
named Clyde, 
earlier as, Otto 
f the Fantastic.” 
yugh, despite the 
ly larger than the 


After a month, Donna J. di 
coming back, so she focused 
sincere, attentions on a you 
whom Otto had hired a few. 
explained, “Constable in chi 
Clyde was good looking 
fact that one eye was ala 
other, and he was bald, » 


ly required of the 


cond early morning at The Eatin’ Hole, 
a sheet of paper from his sports jacket 
owed it to her: “Got this from Otto,” 
He told me it was a sort of test, but it 
e a lot of horse puckie to me.” 

She took the sheet of paper, glanced over it, 
handed it back. “It’s Otto’s little joke,” she said. 
“Everything’s a joke with him. He's a very funny 
man—you'll see. And he really hates to be taken 
seriously.” 

Clyde looked at the sheet of paper, said, “Who 
do you think this “Master of Chaos is?” and Donna 
J. said, “He’s actually an old friend of mine, Clyde. 
Someone you may meet, sooner or later.” 

THE END 
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only Rufus climbing the stairs towards me, 
pulling behind him, by the hair, a screaming 
girl with translucent skin. He shot me the grin 
of a satiated hellhound as they continued 
to ascend the stairs, leaving me there quite 
stricken for perhaps 20 seconds, until a fire 
alarm sounded and, inexplicably, the couple 
crashed downward to my 4th floor landing. 
Through my peephole, I watched them pass 
again, now back to the street, and then, god 
only knows where. Tonight, with Monica out 
of my system, some food and beer in my 
flabby gut, and Van Morrison playing softly 
on the stereo, I'd laugh. But at that particular 
moment, it was a serious omen. Sinister mojo 
to heighten the mounting fear. 

I entered the Brooklyn dawn of dogshit and 
panhandling half-wits, gritting my teeth all 
the way to 33rd street in Manhattan. At Penn 
Station, I fumbled with my only nourishment: 
warm coconut nectar and pastry... probably 
the most disgusting breakfast I’ve ever had. 

My hands were shaking, drenching my 
lap in sticky crumbs, so I threw the muck 
out. Sitting in a crowded waiting area, my 
eyes darted frantically through the crowds in 
search of Monica. I sat for only seconds at 
a time, dizzily wandering out for cigarettes, 
examining a murky sea of burnt out faces, 
bodies struggling with luggage at 6 a.m. 

In my mind, our involvement had been kick 
started and then taken to an abrubt halt. I had 
pushed too hard, and subsequently left myself 
open to torrents of guilt-tinged confusion. 

My skin seemed to be dissolving, my blood 
turning to acid. An enema or an electro-shock 
session was clearly in order. Somehow, every 
young woman from a distance seemed to be 
her, and I persisted with the delusions. 

Inside, the track and time board tiles flip 
flopped every few minutes. All the way at the 
bottom was “TORONTO.” It wasn’t moving. 
Prestige, journalistic obligations, and Johnny 
Thunders would not wait were my departure 
to be delayed. “Oh fuck,” I thought, deeming 
my endurance quite senseless. “There’s no 
way I’m gonna see this one through.” 

The train came. My baggage included 
a briefcase and 2 army bags. I had packed 
a compact Kodak camera, birth certificate, 
notebook, address book, and a few of my 
Born To Lose posters. I was not totally 


prepared, but enough to capture what minimal 
documentation there would be time for. 

A hard collapse in an Amtrak seat was 
my only chance at avoiding a public fainting 
scene. I couldn’t sleep. When I managed 
to doze off intermittently, I'd jump back to 
consciousness still carrying on a conversation 
for several seconds, not realizing that the 
speakers were imaginary. I tried to focus on 
the film, Born To Lose, but equilibrium was 
necessary, and Kowalski had promised that 
I'd be caught off guard by the film anyway. 
Hours, minutes... there was no telling. Much 
later, chewing absently on Wonderbread and 
distinctly rancid salami, I sat rigidly, rather 
unsure of whether or not I could endure the 
obsessive need swelling against the interior 
of my skull. l 

Panic was working its way out. How would 
I manage to cover this thing minus my sanity, 
left temporarily stranded by my own human 
dignity? Hadn't I done enough already, and if 
so, what was I doing traveling to Toronto? My 
dedication to the film I loved was nevertheless 
impossible to extinguish. I came to the 
conclusion that my creative investments in 
the film so far were too great, and that an 
extreme respect for both Lech Kowalski and 
Johnny Thunders alone merited the distance. 
If I had more to offer, all personal melodrama 
be damned, I had to offer it. This was the 
beginning of the end in a nine year saga, for 
Christ's sake. Every Thunders’ fan within a 
hundred mile radious (those worth their Dolls’ 
badges, anyway) would be in attendance, and 
besides, Lech was paying for the room. 

Customs held our arrival back by two 
hours. Strangely, they interrogated everyone 
on the car but the strangest of the lot: a wide- 
eyed, spazzed out aberration with unwashed 
hair and three days beard growth, whose 
forearms bore garish signs of self-abuse, who 
had wrapped a cat-hair caked sweater halfway 
around his head and whispered half thoughts. 
Of course, that was me. Something seemed 
to be afoot, and I wondered if it would be a 
good idea to remind them to check my stuff. 
They were holding out, waiting to take me by 
surprise to some dimly lit basement corridor 
underneath the customs office where they’d 
sic the drug dogs on me. 
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But the train started moving again, and 
arrived within 30 minutes. The crisp air went 
to work on my mood immediately. Toronto is 
a beautiful town, made me feel good just to 
be there. I wondered how to call Lech and let 
him know I had managed to make it out of 
New York. I had no Canadian coins, nor a clue 
where to exchange money. I was surprised 
to find that the payphone took my American 
quarter. Within ten minutes, I found myself 
shaking hands with a harried Kowalski, in 
his room on the seventh floor of the Colony 
Hotel, a posh and dignified establishment 
packed with PR people, directors, anonymous 
ticket holders. The Toronto International Film 
Festival was on. 

Kowalski paced about the room, which was 
in slight disarray, as I made a feeble go at 
masking my nervous condition. 

Apparently, the travel had worn us all 
down, though it was not a time for rest. At 9 
PM we only had a few skittish hours in which 
to prepare for the world premiere of Born To 
Lose. I quickly took to the streets once again 
in search of some film and cigarettes, quite 
comforted to see along the way that a city 
as seemingly perfect as Toronto had its share 
of bums too. When I returned to the Colony, 

` Kowalski was gone and I began talking to his 
girlfriend, Odille, who had stayed behind to 
recuperate and watch their angelic 6 year old 
daughter, Coraly. It was also Odille’s first trip 
to Canada. A few minutes passed, and the 
phone rang. 

“It’s Lech,” she said. “He’s at a party with 
the festival programmer. He wants you there 
as soon as possible.” Out again I went, no less 
fazed but at least with some vague knowledge 
of the exchange rate from my last tour of the 
streets. I looked forward to some fine food, 
or at least free food, and hoped I’d be able 
to act appropriately. The Dynasty Restaurant 
on Bloor Street, adjacent to the Cumberland 
Theatre where Born To Lose would have it’s 
premiere, has to be one of the finest Chinese 
restaurants in Toronto. It’s one of those where 
the meal is served in a dozen courses, with 
a revolving table on which there are bottles 
of wine passed around and you behave with 
class, affluence. I knew from the start that I 
was in trouble. 


industry people, 


Strange looks then as I crashed through 
the heavy rain into the imperial gates, 
dripping and weaving slightly over to the table 
in a V neck t-shirt. The dinner was already 
in progress, with a dozen or so high profile 
exuberant filmmakers, 
and TIFF personnel deep in conversation. 
Bette Wanderman, co-producer of Born To 
Lose, was dressed to the hilt and offered a 
reassuring smile. When I sat down next to 
him, Kowalski exclaimed, “This is my Kim’s 
Video connection!”. I nodded hello. To his right 
was Colin Geddes, programmer of Midnight 
Madness, which is traditionally comprised of 
the most motley, abrasive, or controversial 
offerings of TIFF. Colin runs a business called 
Suspect Video, which Kowalski had described 
to me as the “Kim's of Toronto.” I promised 
to check out one of the two locations. To my 
right was Po Chih Leong, director of Hong 
Kong 1941 and a new film starring Jude 
Law and Elina Lowensohn titled The Wisdom 
of Crocodiles. Colin raved about the film, in 
which a vampire, played by Law, vomits up 
stomach full of blood accompanied by a “love 
crystal,” the materialization of his undead 
lust. That sounded good. A fellow named Dan 
was present, who had directed The Item, a 
film about a forty pound telekinetic worm on 
life support. 

Kowalski continued: “Gene’s published 
interviews with me in his magazine...what’s 
it called...” 

I froze for a second. “Sex...”, I lisped. “Sex 
and...” i 

“Sex and Guts. Yeah, he’s a writer. He did 
the poster for the film.” 

At this point, the wine was directly in 
front of me. I went for the bottle, poured a 
glass, drained it. Conversation began to flow, 
with Kowalski’s sarcasm and appropriately 
sadistic humor never far behind. The food 
was impeccable and the wine kept coming. I 
ate at first with a calm voracity, but mostly 
forgetting about the food and taking in these 
spectacular figures around me...and the wine. 
Having neither eaten nor slept, save for brief 
touches, for what was now over three days, 
the fifth glass had me in a dead complacency. 
There would be no more clarity, at least not 
that night. 

As I reached for a refill, I noticed a hunk 
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of meat on my plate which I decided I'd eat. 
Maybe the god of wine would give me points 
for trying. I had my fork deep into the dark 
mass when I realized this was not meat, but 


the crisp, blackened head of the duck. I was. 


not the only one to notice. There was some 
laughter, and I had to laugh too, while mulling 
over the option of sighing “oh well”, cracking 
the head open and sucking out the brain...for 
the sake of further amusement. 

Before that idea got any further, it was 
time to go. I doubled back to snatch the drink 
of the fellow who directed the psychic slug 
film, and made my exit with the requisite 
guilelessness and white wine dripping from 
my stubbled chin. Vito Genzale, Johnny 
Thunders’ son, had just rolled into town with 
his wife Laura. We were to meet them at the 
theatre. The atmosphere was rich with static 
electricity, with the kind of overloaded elation 
only a constant bombardment of the senses 
via projected image can inspire, that only a 
major film event such as TIFF can provide. All 
the hyperactive glee would soon culminate in 
the screening of Born To Lose: The Last Rock 
‘N’ Roll Movie. 

We had less than ten minutes to reach the 
sold out theater. And I was already seeing 
double. 


(Editor’s note: As I finish. JOHNNY 
GONE TO TORONTO, today on the morning of 
December 15, 2002, it is incredibly unclear as 
to what I ever intended to make of this story. 
I got drunk and missed my chance to be right 
there “in the fray,” so to speak. In many ways, 
that would quickly explain why the rest of the 
tale was never told, despite the excitement 
I conjured in the twenty-three loyal readers 
of my New York Waste column with the first 
installment. The second was expected to 
follow in November of 99. I remember very 
little of the trip now, and am basing my re- 
creation of the events on my soiled “Toronto 
Trip” notebook, most of which is illegible. My 
original version of “Part Two,” hand-typed a 
week after my return, was burned in a raging 
fit of digust and disappointment sometime 
between then and now. This makes the 
task ahead of me a difficult one, since my 
“notes,” or what remains of them, are mostly 
a scrawled out transcription of an argument 


between two roughneck goat people who were 
a few booths down in the Toronto donut shop 
where I waited for my bus to pull in. End of the 
road vibe, 4:37 a.m. Too tired to be ashamed 
or depressed, with cigarette cracked lips, 
that toxic-cramp dead-shit wretch-like kind 
of feeling, with caffeine jaundice, with sore 
throat, with nose plugged up, and severely 
constipated. ) 


JOHNNY GONE TO TORONTO 
PART TWO l 


From the diary of Lech Kowalski, 9/13/99 

“I went to the Four Seasons hotel across 
the street and had a drink. I was still tired and 
not thinking clearly. My mind was in a state of 
sleep deprivation.” 

The rain continued. It was a bit chilly for 
September, but that bracing Toronto oxygen 
was exactly what I needed to summon me 
from the depths of my anxious internal ground 
zero. We left the party, Bette, Colin, Lech, and 
I, down the stairs and back to Bloor Street. 
Then, through a concrete encased side-corridor 
which led to the theatre’s entrance...where the 
big payoff was scheduled to happen. 

I was informed that Lech has prepared a 
brand new cut of Born To Lose, only to decide 
within hours of his arrival in Toronto that there 
were more alterations suddenly necessary 
to make. He secured a video editor with the 
assistance of a friend at the MuchMusic studio, 
and began chopping once again, continuing 
on and on until shortly before I knocked on 
his hotel room door. It was to be yet another 
“workprint screening.” The film, in a never- 
ending state of flux since a first rough cut was 
realized some four years ago, had already 
been screened for the Toronto press that 
morning. Kowalski gave several TV and radio 
interviews by the time I caught up with him. 
What the critics saw would never reach the 
Canadian public or the two festival playdates: 
September 13 and 15. 

We walked into the theatre, where a pretty 
young thing stopped us to ask for tickets. 
Lech and I charged right past, while either 
Bette Wanderman (the “W” of KW Filmworks) 
or Colin Geddes (festival programmer) 
straightened matters out back there with the 
usher. 
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At any Toronto festival screening, tickets 
sell out immediately. Every college student, 
art freak, film geek, culture vulture, and 
unemployed critic in (and out of) town flocks 
to the box office like delerious junkies already 
high on the promise of “premiere vanguard 
cinema.” A “last-minute” pick-up mob, 
made up of the elderly or crippled -not to 
mention dozens of scavenger cinephiles who 
simply arrived after the stampede- generally 
forms in front of the theatres hours before 
showtime. These stranded hopefuls take on 
the appearance of disgruntled panhandlers, 
becoming a little more irate with every passing 
customer who holds an officially stamped TIFF 
ticket. They stew and shuffle back and forth 
in place along downtown alley walls, where 
on any other night, the substantial heroin 
trade community of Toronto does their thing. 
The skag barons and skin poppers of Bloor 
Street are no match for these tardy have- 
nots, especially as the hour grows nearer. Two 
minutes before the curtains open, a young man- 
presumably the theatre’s newest employee, 
hired to perform regularly scheduled popcorn 
machine cleanings-is tapped on the shoulder 
by a festival official, who places a small caliber 
handgun in the grunt’s grease-mitten, with 
instructions to disperse the growing crowd 
before a riot breaks out. 

When I realized what we'd just done, I asked 
Lech if we shouldn’t go back and gracefully 
provide the pretty young thing with our TIFF 
passes. “Perish the thought,” he muttered, 
choking back an excessive slug of the St. Ides 
malt liquor I’d brought in a 2 liter Canada Dry 
bottle. I started to worry. The implausibility 
of entry without a pass was too great, and 
caused me intense dread. Why had we not 
been stopped and questioned? I was not the 
director, or the producer. I had not appeared in 
the film. And even if I had been recognized, as 
the infamous NY Waste writer “Gene Suicide,” 
there was absolutely no rational explanation 
for this girl's permissiveness...unless she 
found me extremely handsome and had fallen 
in love with me on the spot. I decided that I 
should return to the entrance for her phone 
number, and explained this to Kowalski, who 
yanked me back down into my seat by the 
scruff of my jacket. “Just stay put for a few 
minutes,” he said distractedly, while reaching 


for his cell phone which had begun to emit an 
unbearable chime. 

As always, a few drinks had me on 
tenterhooks, and I started to have a panic 
attack. Lech’s phone rang. I tried to understand 
the words but I was lost in an overwhelming 
non compis mentis which belied any hushed 
reasoning from Kowalski, who made calming 
gestures with his hands in between sentences. 
It was then explained to me that Johnny 
Thunders’ son Vito Genzale had shown up with 
his darling wife Laura, as well as Marianne and 
Rusty Bracken (Thunders’ sister and brother 
and law). I mentioned the pretty young thing 
once more, and Lech told me that I could 
relax, suggesting that she had perhaps 
accepted our less-than-civilized greeting as a 
savage declaration of extreme TIFF-granted 
diplomatic immunity-which it was, and she 
did. The vitality of the evening was by this 
hugely re-affirmed. 

In the lobby stood the Genzale newlyweds 
Vito and Laura. It was probably at this time 
that my flash bulb attack was instigated. I’d 
purchased two dozen rolls of Kodak Gold, 
leaving me with less than twenty dollars to- 
my name. I planned to use every exposure. 
Since Kowalski had paid for my trip, I regarded 
my “mission” as something gravely serious. I 
decided the only proper method of capturing 
every second was simply to capture every 
second. After I had been introduced to the 
couple, I whipped out my small camera and 
began shooting from all angles. Because I 
am unusually inept as a photographer, I tried 
many experimental positions, thinking of 
nothing more than the moment itself. Heads 
began to turn, and I was utterly oblivious to 
the fact that Lech and my two “subjects” were 
laughing at me. After several dozen shots the 
spectacle ceased to amuse them, and I was 
being tugged at from behind by someone. I 
whirled around, snarling, “Don’t you FUCKING 
dare touch me again!” 

“Gene, calm down! Don’t you remember 
me?” 

“No.” 

“Ronni 
restaurant.” 

I remembered no such person at “the 
restaurant,” but I had dined at many mid- 
range eateries within the last week, in various 


Raygun. I met you at the 
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cities, and I told myself that this spikey-haired 
cretin could have been referring to any one of 
them. He looked to be about my age, dressed 
in torn black jeans with a studded belt. His t- 
shirt, which was tight enough to emphasize a 
pair of strangely pert nipples, read “THIS IS 
MY WORLD. YOU JUST LIVE IN IT.” 

“How the fuck did you get in here,” I 
barked. “You're interrupting my work.” 

“Lech, what's this guy's problem?” 

“You caught me off guard, that’s all. I didn’t 
mean anything,” I whined, visibly ashamed of 
my own outburst. 

As the two of them shook hands, a loud 
siren began to howl and I was visibly startled 
by it. My camera hit the floor with a blood- 
curdling CRACK. I picked it up and it seemed 
intact. I thrust it into the face of this Raygun 
fellow and snapped one off. 

“You fucker!” he screamed. 

Vito and Laura had vanished into the 
theatre, and I caught a brief flash of Lech’s 
long black coat trailing through the door of 
Theatre #7. I ran after him, leaving Ronni 
Raygun with one hand outstretched and the 
other over his eyes, heading directly for a 
cardboard standup of Meg Ryan. 

There we all were, far from home, in wait of 
a supreme dramatic testament: the first film 
on Thunders since his death. Vito and Laura 
stared at me over their popcorn and Cokes, 
as I stumbled and tripped into a reserved 
seat next to them. They looked the other way 
nervously. I was honored to meet them, but 
I barely knew what was going on. I looked 
under the seat and found the ginger ale bottle 
where Lech, now M.I.A., had left it. I began 
to guzzle with eyes closed, and upon opening 
them, noticed that my vision had worsened. 
The film was rolling, and through one eye I 
saw the young man sitting next to me on the 
screen. A garishly underlit interview segment... 
it’s Vito. The impressive title credits imposed 
over his handsome visage. It was footage 
Lech had shot at least six years prior, and Vito 
appeared with a bandanna and greased back 
hair, looking like a dead ringer for his father. A 
baby-faced street tough, smoking cigarettes, 
mussing his hair..the guy next to me looked 
much different now. In September of 1999, 
Vito Genzale sported glasses, a silk vest, and 
much shorter hair. He seemed awed watching 


himself onscreen, and I scribbled this down 
in my notebook. I took note of the stinging 
poignance which emerged from the speaker’s 
voice, which is telling the.story of the strange 
circumstances through which he came to 
know of his wayward father, one of the most 
notoriously self-destructive rock’n’rollers in 
history. I was stunned, this being the first 
time I had witnessed the footage on a big 
screen. You could have heard a pin drop in that 
theatre, locked in a beautiful magnetism. 

““DOCUMENTATION!”, I thought to myself. 
The camera re-emerged and I grabbed 
the screen image at what seemed like an 
adequate angle, standing up, curved just 
slightly over to the right to make up for my 
lack of proper seating designation. I made a 
mental note to have a word with the man who 
had reserved these seats, for they were at a 
highly inconvenient location for the duties I'd 
been sent here to perform.. 

“Hey idiot! Sit the fuck down!” a man 
yelled somewhere behind me. I snapped off a 
few more, felt something pelt the back of my 
head, and returned to my seat. 

There were more shouts behind me, and 


‘out of nerves, I once again lifted the ginger 


ale bottle. It was dark, and I decided it would 
be very difficult in this crowded theatre to 
locate my aggressors. 

Turning my attention back to the screen, 
the realization hit me that this Vito segment 
was about to end, and I decided it was crucial 
to obtain photo evidence of Mr. Genzale 
while watching such a moving piece of his 
own history, watching himself, sitting next to 
me with his new wife. I wondered, reaching 
for the Instamatic, if he remembered that 
interview session, back in that fine year of 
1994. It didn’t matter, time was running out. 
I reached for the shutter button, aiming the 
camera at him point blank. He twisted himself 
away from me, avoiding the explosion and 
saving his eyes. 

“Get that guy out of here!” 

“Who is doing that?” 

“Someone get the manager!” 

I slumped. down in my seat, as Vito tried to 
ignore my humiliated. muttering. I leaned over 
to apologize but within three seconds found 
myself back on my feet and being dragged 
out the door. 
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“Wait...” I sighed. 

In the hallway, where two punks were 
emerging from the ladies bathroom, one male, 
one female, I spun away from the usher’s 
grasp. 

“I’m a journalist,” I told him. “I need 
pictures.” 

“You're not going back in there.” 

“ril be silent.” 

“Absolutely not. We’ve had three complaints 
already.” 

“You won't have another one. I'll sit in the 
back.” 

He sighed loudly. 

“I'll be checking in. Don’t cause another 
problem, or you are out. Last chance.” 

Haughtily, he turned his back to me, held 
the door of an adjacent theatre open for two 
patrons, and left with a glance and a raised 
finger. 

I took out a cigarette and lit up. I could 
hear the grinding axes of the New York Dolls 
through the door. Being shaken by the act of 
violence which had just been inflicted upon 
me, I didn’t connect the phantom voice which 
repeated, “No smoking in the theatre” with 
my own burning death stick until another 
strange hand had yet again found it’s way to 
my upper arm. I jerked away with the shudder 
of a spooked invertbrate. 

“Sir, would you please put out that 
cigarette? Otherwise I will have to get the 
mana-“ 

“No! For god's sake, no, please don’t do 
that!” I made a great production of dropping 
the cigarette into my ginger ale bottle, which 
was now back out of my bag. “See? It’s out. I 
didn’t know the rules.” 

“I'll take that, too,” he said, swiftly 
removing the half-full container from my 
trembling fingers. 

I think it was obvious to this man that I 
was American. 

I think that my road weary plea for 
an exception would have been taken as 
-an obstreperous insult against the Mighty 
Beaver, the Royal Family, and all things pure 
and Northern and maple-flavored. If only 
he’d known the degree of esteem I held his 
nation and city in, not to mention the degree 
to which I needed this fleeting communion of 
niccotine and borrowed time in the sterile, well 


groomed hallway of the Cumberland Theatre, 
I’d have been left the fuck alone, without a 
doubt. If these misunderstandings continued, 
I foresaw more incidents that night, in shades 
of black and blue. Under the glare of the 
Canuck tyrant’s glowing retinas, I made my 
way back to the theatre. He too mached away 
haughtily. f 

I began to watch the film again, one eye 
closed. The film which unfolded had several 
moments of pure Kowalskian Welsmerchz. As 
I began to acclimate somewhat, I watched 


‘the film with a harsh critical gaze. And to 


be honest, I squirmed a bit. With too many 
peripheral characters, the mise en scene 
began to fragment and the film’s pacing 
faltered. Certain parts of the film I felt to be 
pivotal had been shortened or excised, while 
others, having been justifiably sentenced to 
the cutting room floor, were now extended. 


-Some central elements of the previous version, 


known as King Outlaw, were still there, such 
as the onstage fistfight between Thunders and 
John “Gringo” Spacely, the eerie Willy DeVille 
interviews, an ill-fated trip to Paris as related 
ominously by Dee Dee Ramone...and the 
aformentioned Vito segment. But in the end, 
over two hours later, I couldn’t see how it had 
managed to pull off the unyielding punch I’d 
felt so many times before. I was frustrated, 
unsure of whether it was my condition, or the 
film itself. 

After it was over, Lech stuck around to field 
questions. Most of them were quite good, well 
considered, even. It was interesting to see 
how a few non-rock’n’roll types had reacted 
to the film. I began taking pictures. I checked 
my ammo, shocked to find that there were 
still over a dozen rolls of film left. I had my 
work cut out for me, that much I could be 
sure of. I bobbed and weaved like a total pro, 
except for the frequent tripping over the feet 
of front row audience members, diving in for 
intimate .and candid shots of Colin, who was 
now holding me at bay with one hand, and 
Lech, who, being the wiser man of the two, 
allowed me to go about my business. After 
all, this had been nearly a decade of struggle 
and psychosis, and he could sense that this 
was the only appropriate means of handling 
the situation. I twirled and caught the front 
row before they could strike poses, reminding 
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myself that this was TOTAL VERITE and 
that nothing less than THE TRUTH would be 
sought. 

The next day would be a hotbed of activity, 
as it had reached the midway point of the 
20 day festival. Lech had commitments with 
several major newspapers and TV stations. 
The first wave of reviews had been unleashed, 
most of which were extremely positive. 

I heard rumors that Sharon Stone and 
Quentin Tarantino were somewhere in the 
same theatre complex. I had my eyes peeled 
for them, too. 

Vito and Laura left to grab some last 
minute shut-eye before hopping on a bus 
back to Boston. 

Rusty and Mariann Bracken drove the ten 
hour return trip to Queens. 

The KW duo, Colin, myself, and several 
others, including Mr. Raygun, who issued a 
stern warning to Kowalski and Wanderman 
about my flashbulbs, retired to a nearby 
-coffeebar, where Lech was interviewed by a 
subnormal poet who drew a sloppy portrait 
of the director. It resembled a cross between 
Marv Albert and George Clooney. Needless to 
say, Mr. Kowalski resembles neither of these 
men in the slightest. 

I said very little, but snapped enough 
“documentation” to cause temporary blindness 
in all those who stood or sat within twenty 
feet. Looking back at those pictures now, it 
seems that everyone had a great time. Lech’s 
patience with this pest, who I noticed made no 
effort to obtain photographic documentation, 
nor to uphold my own personal interview 
standards, was highly admirable. 

On the way out, the poet turned to some 
rather heady subjects. He became “deep” and 
socially concerned. 

“What’s wrong with politics?” 

“What’s wrong with art?” 

Lech’s responses were vague and polite, 
although I must say he made no secret of his 
having one finger firmly locked on the pulse 
of North America. 

Finally, the poet-doodler popped the Big 
One: “What’s wrong with the world?” 

“Art and politics”, I sneered. Lech laughed. 
I was becoming snotty because I still felt 
wounded by the mugging incident in the 
hallway, and unclean from the beating I took 


from the flashlight wielding manager at such 
a crucial point in my festival coverage. My 
mind was a swamp of seething resentment, 
confusion, and fear. 

I was brutally swept off into an itchy 
realization that it was impossible for me to 
speak about anything, or to even think at all. 

In the morning, Lech went off to meet the 
press, while I got drunk on four beers in a 
sports bar across the way. Went back to the 
Colony, where I found myself in the initally 
dubious position of surrogate playmate for 
Lech’s five year old daughter Coraly. Odilee 
was quickly distracted by my intrusion, 
followed by a discernible annoyance. 

“I’m the cat. The baby cat!”, Coraly 
screamed at me, in a delight which sobered 
me up considerably, as I affected the general 
appearance and bark of an enraged bull terrier, 
flinging pillows, stuffed rabbits, and velvet 
unicorns at her from across the room. She 
leapt several feet into the air from the same 
plush mattress where Odille reclined, trying 
to watch the festival coverage and take phone 
calls from various associates. I dropped to the 
floor, searching for non-injurious ammunition, 
and arose with a small bean filled tiger just 
soon enough to see Coraly lose her footing 
mid-leap and disappear into the nether- 
region between the wall and bed. There was a 
horrifying THUD. 

I crawled back underneath the bed. After a 
few seconds, I popped my head back out and 
asked if the child was hurt. 

Odille assured me that Coraly had only a 
small bump, but forbid us from any further 
horseplay. 

Lech returned with news of some sort of 
explosion which had knocked out half the 
electricity in Toronto. This was especially tragic 
in that he had planned to re-edit the film later 
in the afternoon of the second screening, the 
next day. The method to his madness usually 
made sense to me; I could, in the past, at least 
rationalize some of his unorthodox strategies... 
but this wasn’t one of those times. How he 
had resisted complete burnout-for he was 
running himself truly ragged-or successfully 
managed to give the festival committee an 
ever changing picture-lock, or to keep up the 
frenetic pace in general, was beginning to 
point out that a whole new game was being 
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played, and there was no time for me to adapt 
to it’s strange logic. 

I retreated to Bloor Street, heading in the 
direction of the Cumberland Theatre to see 
WADD: The Life and Times of John Holmes, 
yet another 2 12 hour descent into the personal 
Hell of an enigmatic cult figure, bent on his 
own annihilation through drugs, sex, and 
generally reckless behavior. It was overlong, 
although every bit as potent as Born To Lose. 
On my walk back, the city was dead silent, 
and I did not pass one living soul. I became 
maudlin over having failed to make the most 
of this trip on so many levels. I felt defeated. 

Slipping back out of the Colony at 4 am, 
after waking Lech gently to say goodbye, I 


look 
louse 


and Other Horrors 


walked in somnambulistic shuffle towards the 
coffee shop and watched two grizzled, fucked 
up casualties at the table next to me drown 
in passively mutual contempt, stemming 
from their recently ruined relationship, which 
obviously signalled a long term breakdown 
for both of them. I thought of Lech Kowalski, 
Ronni Raygun, Colin Geddes, Johnny 
Thunders, Monica, and my cat. I smoked a 
pack and a half of Marlboro cigarettes, filled 
a notebook with scratchouts, lines, phrases, 
recollections, more scratchouts. The diversion 
in the next booth did not go unappreciated. 
I was hermetically sealed, back in the void. 
All was in order, and would be for a few more 
hours. 


Sherry Decker's HOOK HOUSE & 
OTHER HORRORS 


"Sherry Decker walks quite 
confiently in the footsteps of Poe, 
Bradbury, Bloch and Shirley 
Jackson. Her tales with simple yet 
primal tropes. Decker's prose is very 
alluring, not flashy, but solid and 
clever," Paul Di Filipp "Asimov's" 


"Dark, but gentle, what we use to 
call ‘quiet horror’ as genre mastered 
in the past by such writers as Charles 
L. Grant," Mario Guslandi "Emerald 
City Review" 


"This volume belongs on any reader's 
shelf with the works of either Joyce 
Carol Oats or Flannery O' Connor. 
(The tales) are all intensely 
interesting reads," Daniel Robichaud 
"Horror Reader" 


Available through Silver Lake 
Publishers, Amazon.com, 
Ziesingbooks.com or can be ordered 
at all book stores through Ingram 
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bod loris; 


By Stefani Christova 


The coffin with the eleven-year-old 
myself is in the garage. My mom’s car is 
parked next to it, and | am always afraid 
that when my mom backs out of the 
garage, she will tip the coffin over. The 
roots of the cottonwood tree that grows 
next to the garage had lifted the concrete 
of the garage floor and created an uneven 
surface that makes the table with the coffin 
shaky and the vibrations of my mom’s 
car dangerous. | hear my mom starting 
her car and keep an eye on the way her 
maneuvering goes. Everything is fine this 
time. The coffin shakes just a little, and the 
glass lid rattles, but not much. Mom leaves 
in her old station-wagon, not waving good- 
bye, and | linger around the yard, dread in 
my heart. 
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| see the next-door neighbor going in the 
garage and helping himself to some of the 
gardening tools in the corner. Can’t imagine 
what he needs them for. The gardening season 
is over. It is late autumn and the garage is full of 
dry leaves. They rustle under the neighbor’s feet 
as he rummages around not looking at me in the 
coffin or me on the back porch. Now he drops 
something on the floor and leaves it there. When 
my mom comes back, she will need to get out 
of the car and pick it up, whatever it is, so she 
can park. | go in the garage after he is gone and 
kick away the small garden hoe the bastard had 
dropped. | don’t look in the coffin, either. | know 
what is in there. A 5’ 3”, 87-pound girl with flaky, 
brown skin and long strings of dry hair. Her eyes 
are closed, and her arms are wrapped around 
her. She looks like she is hugging herself. The 
color of her clothes had faded, and there is a 
good amount of dust all over since the lid is not 
airtight. “She looks so sad,” people say, but the 
_truth is that she doesn’t. She has no reason for 
sadness. She is dead. 
| sit on the porch and wait for the time to 
pass. It does so, gradually taking the day away. 
The air is speckled with dark, and the backyard, 
the trees, the neighbors’ houses, the sky, and the 
coffin in the garage look like a scene from an old 
movie. Or a dream. But I know it’s not a dream. 
If it were, | could’ve done something to wake 
out of it, or it would had ended eventually, or | 
could’ve changed it a long time ago. Sometimes 
| can change my dreams.’ | can do alternative 
endings when | don’t like the ones provided 
by my subconscious. Last night, | dreamt | 
was in a room with many doors. | opened one 
of them and it led to another, smaller room. In 
the smaller room, there was one door only, and 
when | opened it, it led to another smaller room. 
The rooms kept getting smaller and smaller until 
| was in a tunnel and couldn’t turn around and 
the air started getting sparse. | was about to 
suffocate when | restarted the dream from the 
point of the first room and opened another door. 
It led out to the garden, and my cat was there, 
playing with his catnip toys. My eleven-year- 
old self was there, too, reading a book in the 
raspberry bushes that used to grow in the place 
of the garage. The garage wasn’t built yet back 
then, and July had the place, making everything 
glow. Dahlias with giant heads swirled their 
psychedelic colors. Bees collided in mid-flight, 


dizzy from the fragrance of the roses. One 
garnet and one ruby foxglove sang choriambic 
secrets to each other. Ripe mulberries dropped 
on the tin roof of the shed, one by one, a sugary 
drumbeat. Even the young apple tree with sour 
fruit that didn’t earn it a place in the garden for 
the next year vibrated like a bride, full of good 
expectations. My eleven-year-old self looked 
up from her book and smiled when she noticed 
me. She lifted the book so | could see the title. 
It was The Three Musketeers. “Can | come in? 
Please let me come in,” | whispered to her, the 
urgency in my voice hot like the sun. “Sorry, 
not yet. Maybe someday but not today.” My 
eleven-year-old self reached above her head 
and picked a small green apple. She tossed it 
in my direction, but | didn’t catch it. The scene 
started closing. The apple tree shook its leaves 
and threw in the air round, glittery reflections 
like fishing spinners. The cat rolled in the dust, 
lifting miniature tornadoes. My eleven-year-old 
self smeared raspberries on her lips to color 
them red. One last breath of hot air on my face, 
and | was alone in the room with the many 
doors. 

‘| close my eyes and | see the room just 
as | saw it then. My summer garden with the 
eleven-year-old myself and my cat is behind 
one of these doors. One other door leads to the 
tunnel. | don’t know where the rest of the doors 
would take me, and | am not curious. There is 
only one door | am interested in. | will go there 
again if | can. | won’t have trouble finding the 
room with the many doors; | can go there any 
time | want. The trouble will be finding the right 
door. | should’ve left it ajar or marked it with 
chalk when | left my dream, but | didn’t think of 
it. | was thinking of what to say to the girl with 
the book. What to tell her that would make a 
difference. Be careful or you’ll end up in a coffin 
in the garage? This didn’t seem quite right, and, 
besides, it would not change a thing. 

| check the shirts on the clothesline to see 
if they are dry, and think about choices. (My 
red, long-sleeved shirt flaps in my hands like 
a bird about to fly away. | don’t let it go; it’s 
my favorite.) Most people believe they could 
change their lives if they were given a second 
chance. They would open the right door this 
time and find themselves in the garden where 
the things they love reside. They would never 
end up in the tunnel. If it were possible, why 
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don’t they do it now? Are all the doors closed 
by the age of eleven? Oh, their circumstances 
are preventing them. They have children to feed, 
wives to take on vacations, mortgages to pay. 
There is no time now. Did they forget that there 
was even less time back then? That they had 
chores to do, and homework to start or to finish, 
and football to kick, and dreams to dream? Is 
the excuse that their parents were not insistent 
enough and never took them to auditions? 

My mom’s car is just pulling into the 
driveway. Behind the dirty windows is my 
mom’s angry face. My mom always looks angry 
in my proximity. She gets out of the car and 
her expression softens for a moment when she 
glances over the coffin with the eleven-year- 
old myself. Then she walks toward me, and her 
face is angry again. 

| don’t trust her. In the blackness of the nights 
tinted with insomnia, | picture her going to the 
garage with a big sledgehammer. Smash! The 
lid of the coffin with the eleven years-old myself 
crushes in an explosion loud enough to wake 
up the whole town. People turn in their beds 
and murmur to their spouses, “She’s finally 
done it.” “Yeah, it was about time.” The splinters 
from the glass lid are still suspended in the air 
when my mom delivers the second blow. Brittle 
bone and dry skin fly out of the coffin to take 
the vacant spaces between the glass splinters. 
| weep. Then | try to think of something else, but 
what else is there to think about? 

| know my mom blames it on me. She thinks 
the skinny, dark-haired girl with dreamy eyes 
that lies in the coffin is my fault. “You said you 
will travel the seas on a reed boat just like Thor 
Heyerdahl when you grow up,” my mom calls 
out after me when | go to my waitressing job at 
night. “You were going to sing, ‘I’ve just arrived 
in my fantastic boat!’ when you came home 
for Christmas. And you promised two sun- 
tanned, bright-eyed children to visit me and tell 
me stories from the seas. Remember?” | don’t 
answer. What can | say? Is it that my mom had 
dreamed of being a lab technician, living with a 
husband who never talks to her and a daughter 
who waits tables? All those store clerks, bar 
tenders, administrative assistants, the lady who 
sells sun-flower seeds in front of the stadium, the 


fellow who comes to fix the toilet when it leaks, 


or the woman who works in a nursing home 
for dying people, did they dream of becoming 


what they are now? Did the boy next door who 
plays piano in the bar in the vacuum of no one’s 
attention dream of that when he was dreaming 
of music? Or what about my best friend from 
the time we were both eleven? We used to walk 
hand-in-hand, talking and laughing and feeling 
absolutely confident that the great things allotted 
for us were just around the corner. Now she is 
a tax accountant and she seems content with 
her life, her husband, and her new curtains on 
the windows of her new house. But she cannot 
lie to me. | was there. | was a witness. We used 
to dream our dreams together, and this wasn’t 
what she was dreaming of. Why there is no 
coffin in her garage? Or in the basement of her 
new house? Maybe there is a coffin, but she 
hides it somewhere where no one can see it. 

| need to talk to my mom about that. Is it 
really my fault that my dreams were so potent 
that they turned me into a murderer when | 
couldn’t make them come true, or is it just the 
lack of space? If we had an attic or an extra 
room where we could put the coffin with the 
eleven-year-old myself, maybe we would’ve 
forgotten about it by now, the darkness would 
have stopped blemishing the air, | could have 
hung new curtains:on my windows, and she 
could have put the picture back on the wall. 
The picture of the skinny girl with raspberry 
lips, hugging her cat and smiling, unaware of 
the killer inside her. 
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Murder Set Pieces - (d) John Palumbo 
(2004) 


A mean-spirited, dramatically moribound and witless 
slasher exercise that has inexplicably developed a cult 


following. It may be unfair, perhaps, to lay all the 
blame at director Palumbo’s feet as horror filmmakers 
long ago abandoned even the pretence they were crafting 
entertainments for the adult audience The young adult 
crowd dollar is what they’re after and shock is their game. 
So have at us with gallons of blood. Decorate the halls 
with bows of intestines. And let us rape and dismember 
dozens of desperate lithesome ingenues willing to 
undergo unspeakable humiliations in the hope of career 
advancement. The story, if one can call the impoverished 
narrative that, has a German immigrant posing as a fashion 
photographer in Las Vegas. Due to his supposedly rugged 
good looks, the photog has little trouble luring prostitutes 
and lonely gamblers to seedy motels where he beds and 
then dispatches them. When our good German wishes 
a change of pace, the victims are taken to a basement 
workroom in his fashionably appointed home and operated 
on with all manner of unspeakable instruments. Palumbo 
attempts to add psychological depth to his monstrous 
character by letting us discover that he’s the product of a 
Nazi officer and a prostitute. Why this doesn’t result in 
our shutterbug taking out his frustrations on Nazis as well 
as hookers is never explained. After all, what harm has a 
hooker ever done aside from overcharge? Nor are we told 
how, as a child, this future serial killer managed 
to find a desert in Germany. Or why the World 
Trade Center bombings figure so prominently 
in his nightmares. 


Dark Remains - (d) Brian Avenet- 
Bradley (2005) 


A coventional and, at times, effectively frightening 


ghost story making clever use of its impoverished budget 
and limited setting. A shocking butchering of their young 
daughter finds Julie and her husband Allen decamping to a 
cabin in the mountains to put things back together. Julie, a 
professional photographer, turns to her art in an attempt to 
deal with her grief, but spectral figures first begin to dog 
her steps, then insinuate their way into her photographs. 
The townspeople, an odd lot, show them in ways far from 
civil, that they have little business occupying the lodge 
near the abandoned prison, becoming ever more vociferous 
in their objections once Julie and Allen discover that the 
previous owners committed suicide. Avenet-Bradley does 
a brilliant job with pacing and atmosphere while keeping 
the viewer off balance with a now-you-see-it-now-you- 
don’t strategy that induces both shudders and bafflement. Is 
that their little girl standing in the doorway? Are those the 
suicides stalking Julie in the prison? Do the photographs 
only reveal. the truth to those truly seeking it? The movie 
becomes a bit more ponderous as the screenwriters run 
out of ideas; yet for the most part, despite the rather 
uninspired performances, 

the film allows the viewer 

to suspend disbelief and. 
get more than a fair share 

of shocks. 


Pll Bury You Tomorrow - (d) Alan 
Rowe Kelly (2002) 


This flick is generating a lot of debate on the web. 
Some see it as both a celebration and a return to the glory 
days of the grindhouse. Others see it as a worthless piece 
of crap. Ozzy tends to lean toward the latter view, mainly 
because he thinks it next to impossible to take a hot 
pneumatic blonde, Zoe Daelman Chlanda, ask her to play 
a homicidal necrophiliac psychopath, and end up with a 
moronic exercise in tedium. Oz, doesn’t know about you, 
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but he’d pay to see someone that looks like the cute girl 
next door you’ve always fantasized about hacking people 
to death and fucking their badly bludgeoned corpses. 
Wouldn’t you? Of course you would. Despite this set-up, 
this tease, director Kelly and crew have decided to muck 
things up by throwing in a story. Actually a bunch of 
stories. All terribly uninteresting and uninvolving. This 
despite the fact that the screenwriters set the narrative 
in a funeral home run by a really homely, badly aging, 
psychologically damaged evangelical couple. And that 
blood is liberally spilled and limbs and viscera thrown 
about with abandon. And that our fair-haired badgirl is 
asked to parade her figure at every turn. Mr. Fide asks, 
“With all that going for it, how can this go so terribly 
wrong?” My God, there’s even a long scene of child 
sexual abuse played as pornography with Ms. Chlanda 
in flashbacks traipsing about as a teenager before getting 
tied down to an embalming table by her horny father and 
mother! Sick and deranged, you bet! Do we care? Not 
at all. That’s what happens when a script asks us to wait 
almost forty-five minutes before things get rolling. And 


then, throws in subplots that go nowhere, 

colorless secondary characters and 

sequences devoid of purpose. E 
Atomic TV Special Cocktail Edition - 
(d) Tom Warner and Scott Huffines 
(2002) 

South of the Mason-Dixon Line, which includes 
Baltimore, despite protestations to the contrary, some 
simply amazing cable access shows have found their way 
onto the small screen. We should know here at Brutarian, 
as we’ve been sent miles of videocassette tape for review. 
And we’ve featured a number of these obscure cable 
productions in our rag; still, we’ve yet to stumble upon 
anything as hip and as cleverly transgressive as Baltimore’s 
Atomic TV. Before retiring the show in the late 90s to 
chase women full time, Huffines and Warner produced a 
couple of dozen installments about nothing so much as 
getting belly laughs from juxtaposing stolen movie and 
tv clips with features on, and interviews with Charm 
City crazies. Ok, it was more than that, and our Atomic 
Duo tried to organize it around a theme; but they were 
essentially productions designed to reproduce the channel- 
surfing experience from a hip, stoner’s perspective. That 
is, it invites, nay, gentle viewer, begged, simply begged 
you to get as fucked up as possible before popping in 
the cassette. So this particular edition of Atomic TV 


may be Messers. Huffines and Warner’s finest hour as it 
concerns little more than drinking and getting drunk. The 


Cocktail Edtion begins with a collection of aged ads for 
National Bohemian (Natty Bo to you), the homebrewed 
and virtually undrinkable Baltimore beer, then has our 
directoral duo feigning drunkeness and imbecility at a 
local pub. Oz is sure they did dozens of takes because 
the patter is actually kind of witty and even when it’s not, 
they intercut all manner of cool inconsequential purloined 
material like Dean Martin as Matt Helm drinking from a 
flask while driving a Porsche, Don Knotts poncing about 
as The Love God, and Angie Dickenson trying to beat the 
shit out of Lee Marvin in that eye-popping scene from 
Vanishing Point. There’s also an incredible assortment of 
musical videos from oddballs like Korla Pandit and Martin 
Denny. What Mr. Fide liked best, though, were all those 
bits from the 50s educational films showing the horrible 
accidents that were the inevitable results of tippling 
before getting behind the wheel. Did anyone attempting 
to drink and drive in 
the Eisenhower Era 
live to tell about it? 
Thank God, Deano 
managed to. 
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Cauldron of Blood aka Ricco aka The 
Mean Machine - (d) Tulio Demicheli (1973) 


We were shocked, shocked to find that this was not 
the original title. Nor that this was a horror film. Still, we 
didn’t pay for it so we can’t complain too terribly much. 
And to be quite honest, this is a pretty damn entertaining 
Italian crime film. Replete with indifferent acting, 
buckets of blood, gratuitous nudity and sadistic violence. 
The cauldron of the title refers to the lye vat in which 
mob boss Don Vitto (Arthur Kennedy) tosses his victims. 
After having the bejesus beaten out of them, of course. 
Sometimes, that’s not enough. One of Kennedy’s toughs, 
particularly angers him by seducing his mistress.: So 
Arthur first has the tough’s penis cut off, before throwing 
him into the acid bath. Pretty cool, eh? Not nearly as cool 
as convincing Eurotrash stars Barbara Bouchet and Malisa 
Longo to doff their clothes at every opportunity. Also 
cool, is Robert Mitchums’ kid, Christopher, the nominal 
star here, who refuses, absolutely refuses, to show little 
more emotion than a court stenographer, in almost every 
scene in which he appears. No matter how great his 
peril. Or how close his face gets to Longo or Bouchet’s 
crotch! Christopher’s out to avenge his dad, who had his 
face blown off by Don Vitto (Kennedy) but thankfully, 
he takes the long way about it, so the viewer gets to’ see 
all manner of dust-ups and absurdist situations before a 
surreal shoot-out which, from a tactical standpoint, makes 
little sense at all; but then nothing about this mindlessly 
entertaining flick, makes sense. It just asks to be watched. 
With eyes wide open s 
and your brain shut 
down. 


The Acid Eaters - (d) Brian Mabe 
(1968) 


A giant pyramid made of sugar cubes soaked in acid. 
That’s it. That’s all you’re gonna remember about this 
wigged out psychedelic-biker-nudie flick. And don’t 
bother asking, “What’s. it all about Ozzie?” because my 
notes are more like diagrams what with all the arrows 
doubling back to exclamation points and doodlings and 
what not. All Mr. Fide can say is that midway thru this 
sixty-two minute flick, which in the end seemed like 
six hundred and sixty-two minutes, he decided that this 
nonsense was an attempt by non-hippies to‘ recreate an 
acid trip. So you get exactly what you’d expect if you 
gave your dad a couple of thousand bucks and asked him 
to remake Easy Rider: lots of breasts and body painting 
and a comic devil and pussies pretending to be motorcycle 
toughs and cheesy music. The dialogue appears to be an 
afterthought; nevertheless, the cinematography is crisp 
and really clean and the lighting in the orgy sequence 
in the pyramid at the end of the film is rather effective. 
Rumor has it that legendary exploitation pioneer David 
Freidman was behind the camera and it makes sense 
because the inane, almost surrealistic humor here bears all 
his trademarks. Thus, g 
tis a trip, a most 
palpable trip; at once 
both plastic and 
fantastic. 


The Arousers - (d) Curtis Hanson 
(1972) 


Oz, in case you haven’t guessed after fifty issues 
of Brutarian, is one of he coolest guys you’d ever want 
to meet. An expert on trash film. An encyclopedic 
knowledge of garage rock and rockabilly. A heavy 
classical education at one of the best universities in the 
world. A doctorate as the icing on the cake. Naturally, 
he’s waited all his life, as we all have, to meet a gal that 
looks like Bridget Bardot, has the brains of Einstein 
and who lives for kitschy kulchur. So Mr. Fide finally 
meets Bridget twenty years after graduate school, they 
fall in love, and move in together. Within three months, 
Bridget’s running for the hills, leaving no forwarding 
address. Oz has racked his rapidly shrinking brain as to 
why this happened, and, after years and years of tortured 
self-examination, and. the judicious use of Ockham’s 
razor, has come to this conclusion: rather than taking the 
woman of his dreams to Europe or wining and dining 
her with the best champagne and caviar, Ozzy insisted, 
instead, on hunkering down with her on his beer-stained 
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pary 


HE LOVED THE GIRLS... 
TO DEATH! 


sofa with a pizza and a six-pack and making her watch 
films like this. They called them “roughies” in the 70s. 
What they were, in reality, were the horrid dawn of new 
kind of pornography: the pornography of violence. -In 
this revolting cinematic mutation, we don’t just objectify 
women to satisfy the male voyeuristic gaze; we put them 
on a pedestal so we can look up their dress and then chop 
their legs off. Women are bad, you see; they arouse men 
and cause them to lose control, to abandon their rationale 
side; and for that, they must be punished. An honest 
portrayal of the female then, must show them in this, 
their natural state. And to pacify the male viewer who is 
now aroused and enraged by these naturalistic depictions, 
one must now exact punishment. Thou goest to women? 
Do not then forget thy whip! Men must exact savage 
retribution so that they can return to composing masterful 
symphonies, writing great poetic epics and painting large 
canvases. Or in the case of Tab Hunter, here committing 
career suicide - wasn’t he just fresh from the otherwise 
unobjectionable Ride The Wild Surf? - just getting back 
to being a groovy guy. The problem is that he’s Tab 
Hunter. All women want him. Tab, though, only wants 
his mommy. A mommy that flaunted her nakedness while 
Tab was a child. Now Tab only wants naked mommy. 
This would be a problem for most men; but again, this is 


Tab Hunter; you have to figure most women would play 
mommy for him. 

Except Mr. Hunter has a bit of a hang up: he want’s 
mommy dead. We can understand that; Tab as child was 
forced to repress his Oedipal rage. Grown up men get to 
act out that rage by raping and savaging and otherwise 
mistreating women. Tab was powerless. Now he has the 
power. Nevertheless, most women aren’t going to cotton 
to being dead. Even if it helps a dish like Tab pacify his 
psychotic urges. Hunter knows this, so he takes gals out, 
has them get naked, lie softly down, and then stabs them 
to death while dry humping them. Well, that’s not entirely 
true, sometimes he strangles them. Weird scenes inside a 
deranged mind, and we’re not just talking about Tab; we’re 
addressing director Hanson (LA Confidential, 8 Mile) as 
well. There’s a keen intelligence at work here and that 
makes it almost impossible to turn away. This ain’t art 
Hanson’s telling us, and he isn’t fooling around. You’re 
buying into this whole Nietzsche-Freudian-woman-as- 
symbolic-castrator thing. Ok, I'll rub your naughty little 
faces in it by removing plot, character, set design, etc., 
leaving you with little more than the vile temptresses 
and the “justifiable” violence. Toward that end, Hanson 
initially graces us with women and nudity and sex, albeit 
kinky; then removes the sex and just lets Tab hack and stab 
his way into a dark corner. Where he leaves him and you, 
mon sembable, wondering how the hell we let it get to 
this. Tu le connais, lecteur, ce monstre delicat. Hypocrite 


lecteur - mon g f a : onli 


semblable - 
mon frere! 

The Seducers aka Top Sensation - (d) 
Ottovio Alessi (1970) 

Ah hoi, polloi! Everyone on board the good ship 
Cretin (actually a high-powered yacht), for some 
thrills, chills and plenty of ills. The set-up: Maud de 
Belleroche, a bisexual oil-rich matron, brings abroad a 
blonde playboy, Aldo, his woverly wife, Paola (Rosalba 
Neri), and their swinging friend, Ulla (Edwidge Fenech), 
for some heavy duty partying. That and to somehow get 
her brain-damaged twenty-year old son Tony interested in 
girls. Aldo and Paola figure that if they are successful in 
awakening Tony to the wonders of women, Maud will give 
them a piece of that crude, bubbly, black-gold action. 

Tony, however, appears to be autistic, and more 
interested in his toy racing cars. Nevertheless, the first 
thirty minutes of the film finds Paola and Ulla doing 
their best to arouse Tony. And while not doing that, 
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THE JET-SET BREAKS LOOSE IN 
AN ORGY OF VIOLENCE AND TERRORI 
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EURO-TRASH CLASSICI 


playing with one another, as well as Maud and Aldo. It’s 
hot hot hot and the viewer doesn’t know which way to 
turn, so much flesh is there on display. Things take an 
interesting turn when the yacht runs aground on a sandbar 
off a remote island. There, our polymorphously perverse 
sojourners find an oafish goatherd and his delectable 
young wife, Beba (Ewa Thulin). But not before Ulla has 
sex with a goat. We kid you not. Ahem, anyway, after 
this hircine revel, Aldo, clearly inspired, decides it would 
be absolutely brilliant to allow Beba a go with timid Tony. 
So they send the swinish goatherd off to get them some 
fish and hustle Beba aboard the yacht. Paola and Ulla 
proceed to get Beba ready which, for some unearthly 
reason and thankfully for us, involves a slow striptease 
of all. involved and some incendiary, even slower lesbian 
action. The menage a trois is broken up by Maud who 
chases the women out and then proceeds to give Beba a 
lesson in feminisim: “We must revenge ourselves on the 
man. And the best way is to sleep with many men. So 
go. Go to my Tony.” Beba, hypnotized by the babble, 
lurches off to do Maud’s bidding. 

Of course it all ends badly, as director Alessi, in a 
desperate attempt to instill some meaning in his silly flick, 


sets up a number of tableau vivants designed to show 


the exploitive and incestuous nature of the filthy rich. 


Lina Wertmuller this guy ain’t; still, Alessi does manage 
to keep our supernally lovely actresses - Neri (Lady 
Frankenstein), Fenech (Five Dolls For An August Moon), 
and Thulin (Candy) - fairly 
close to naked amidst the 
unfolding chaos, and isn’t 
that what we really came 
for? 


To grip the Earth you climb 
as if this paint 
is still not sure it’s safe 


and though they’re white 
waves don’t last in the dark 
--each rung by now 


in that slow rollover 
they were trained for, one 
to stay white, the others 


bleeding as rain and step by step 
--this ladder is losing curvature 
leans against the house 


half ramp, half shoreline 
and all these stars 
still clinging to sunlight 


are used to your hand over hand 
and yes, spilling a few drops 
the way every sea is filled 


overflows, lets you drink 
from a sky that will light up 
as if nothing happened 


- Simon Perchik 
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Tried and True - The Detroit Cobras 
(Bloodshot) 


If this disc of rhythm and blues obscurities had been 
released by any other band, we’d be talking instant classic 
here. However, this is The Detroit Cobras, acombo known 
for Dionysian live performances, so asking us to judge a 
relatively restrained and circumspect work such as this is 
perhaps to ask too much. Certainly, the arrangements are 
tasteful, the background vocals appropriately haunting 
and majestic, the guitar solos, some courtesy of Reigning 
Sounds’ Greg Cartwright, arresting and sublime. And 
yet, and yet, our Cobras ain’t about class. And lithesome 
and sultry vocalist Rachel Nagy ain’t about heartbreak. 
This dame don’t get her heart broken; you cross her, 
she’ll eat your heart, brains and liver and then go out for 
pizza. So don’t put her on a short leash and and demand 
she beg her lover to “Try Love,” or to complain to her 
man that “You'll Never Change.” Don’t get us wrong, 


Rachel does a fine job on these weepers; nevertheless, this 
is the kind of stuff you expect from a Lou Ann Barton. 
Just listen to that supernally sultry voice for God’s sake. 
We’re talking sass, swagger and unbridled sexuality. Let 
it shout Bam-a-lama and pass it the bottle. Which Rachel 
is sort of allowed to do on about half these cuts, most 
memorably on the last two. We’ll give it a B-plus and 
look to maneuver the producer into a dark alley and beat 
some sense into him the next time The Cobras come to 
our town to party it down. (Dom Salemi) 
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Get The Gore - The Gore Gore Girls 


(Bloodshot) 

Following hard on the heels of 2004’s critically 
lauded 7X4 live ep, and the signing to Bloodshot, Get 
The Gore is being heralded as the toothsome foursome’s 
big breakout. Well, let’s not break out the champagne 
just yet, ladies. First of all, six of these cuts were on the 
aformentioned CD and that’s simply not going to cut it 
with the fans (not to mention they were rode hard and put 
up pretty wet on 7X4). Secondly, the newer numbers, 
for the most part, don’t come close to the four covers - 
including fab takes on The Crystals’ “All Grown Up,” 
and Terry Jacks’ haunting “Where Evil Grows” - which 
is a concern, as our Girls have been around since at least 
1997, and you’d think songwriting would be one of their 
strengths by now. Far be it from us, though, to poop all 
over a micro-mini skirted, high-heeled boot wearing, 
Gretsch-toting all girl combo dedicated to adulterating 
the classic girl-group sounds of the 60s with gnarly punk 
sounds and garage slop. Yep, these gals can flat out git it, 
and for proof, just listen to how the rhythm section stays 
in the pocket while the twin leads are loosing with the 
solos and seeking to blame all those about them. Or take 
a gander at the stuttery weepy guitar soliloquy on “You 
Lied To Me,” an almost sublime aside, an exercise in pure 
beauty simply for beauty’s sake. (Dom Salemi) 


Too Young To Know Better, Too Hard 
To Care - The Giant Robots (Voodoo) 


High on a peak in Darien, Time’s winged chariot 


appears, announcing Himself with a majestic, infinitely- 
resonating twanged chord. Floating in, dreamily, lonely 
as a cloud: the slighly louche figure of Our Lady Farfisa. 
Then, as through a glass darkly, the Muses lend the 
melody. Is it? Can it be? Why yes, it is. We would not 
have thought to hear the like again: the resolutely jejeune 
Crying Shame’s classic, “Come on Back,” hithertofore 
only available on Essential Pebbles Volume Two. Ah 
then, what are we, what must we, what can we, expect . 
from that which follows from this triumphant entry? 
While Voodoo Rhythm Records’ (a dada Americana roots 
music label) roster of misguided misfits play as if the very 
Gods were whispering in their collective ears, one often 
gets the impression that said Gods have, for reasons that 
cannot be fathomed by mortal men, deliberately driven 
the artists mad by speaking in tongues with which they 
are unfamiliar. Aye, but here’s the rub: The Giant Robots 
are French and, as we all know, the French consider 
themselves a divine race, and thus have no need of Gods. 
So what we are graced with is not mere homage; but, 
quelle surprise, an assertive, snazzy, snappy, soigne, self- 
confident mix of surf and garage, lovingly adulterated 
with sprightly reverb, fuzzed-out guitars, snappy organ 
fills and a rhythm section wise in the knowledge that the 
band and its songs exist purely for, and at, their pleasure. 
Vocals - much of this is instrumental - are at once hortatory 
and jocular, dispassionate and inspirational, Francais et 
Anglais, and insidiously and ingenuously beg the question 
of whether it is respectful, much less admirable, to sing so 
meaningfully about absolutely nothing. C’est un le plus 
d’essence du rock ‘n’ roll, n’est pas? Mais, d’accord et 
c’est say vrai. (Dom Salemi) 
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Mr Verdun 


“ €E 
pe Lue 


Rich 


6 Mighty Shots - Various (Bang Bang) 

And watch out that your baby doesn’t get shot down 
if she gets to close to the friendly fire of this comp which 
shoots blindly in all directions. | A new label started 
by primitive blues rocker King Automatic, one of the 
weirder acts on Vooddo Rhythm (and that’s really saying 
something), and a most auspicious debut in our not 
too-humble opinion. Of course, you start out with the 
blues-besotted explosions of the aforementioned King, 
you have nowhere to go but down. As in, down in the 
gutter. Where no one is looking at the stars. Not French 
Ur-punkers with their shabby little riffs and vomitous 


vocalizing. Not the Hot Nuts who take the old school 


blues so far back in time, it’s likely R. L: Burnside would 
have a hard time recognizing it. Monsieur Verdun, not 
to be outdone on the weirdness scale, does Cajun by way 
of Mars, and the Bang Bang Organization themselves, 
ends things with, well, not a whimper with - and here’s 
a surprise given the general levels of inebriation of each 
band here - “Stay Drunk,” a disastrous but nevertheless 
delightful mix of farfisa cabaret stylings and beat box 
rid’dums. (Dom Salemi) 


In Black & White - The Love Me Nots 
(Atomic A Go Go) 


A friend and fashion plate in the demimonde of 
underground rock was laughing about her good friends, 
The Gore Gore Girls, recently whilst tartly observing, 
“Hey, once you have one cute chick in the band, the rest 
is just gravy.” Well, we’re not so sure about that, I mean, 
suppose the other women aren't that hot? Wouldn’t that 


be a distraction and detraction? And suppose also, they 
weren’t trying to get their audience hot by singing of things 
- politics and baking and turtles - that were not hot? Which 
is not the problem with the hard-rockin’ garage band The 
Love Me Nots, as they possess, in chanteuse Nicole and 
bassist and back-up vocalist Christina, two preternaturally 
gorgeous pieces of babeflesh. Moreover, the songs seem 
to concern nothing more than sex. Hot, dirty, nasty, kinky 
sex. Listen to “Alley,” if you think I’m obsessing: it has 
a muddied, smelly Nicole begging for a rogering inside 
a dumpster. Even when the cut isn’t ostensibly about 
copulating as in “Heart On A Chain,” Nicole makes it 
rather obvious with her hoarse, pouty comeon, that it’s not 
that part of her anatomy that’s swelling. With so much 
unabashed lubriciousness abounding, the quartet doesn’t 
need to worry too terribly about songcraft; and, much to 
their credit, The Nots don’t appear to give two shits. Most 
of the compositions are built on a riff or two, and a few, 
like the dark and moody “Cry,” are little more than vamps. 
No matter: Michael Johnny Walker provides a masculine 
deep rumble with his fuzz guitar as well as a number of 
tastefully licentious fills; Nicole hits the organ as if it was 
strapped to her thighs; and the bass and drums play with 
a kind of libidinous restraint that, on closer inspection, is 
anything but restrained. (Dom Salemi) 


Live To Win - The Turbo A.C.’s 


(Acetate) 

Those of you thinking that maybe these hard rockin’ 
New Yorkers have gone soft because of the absence of 
their trademark slattern on the cover, have no fear. Push 
play, and stand aside from those tinny superannuated 
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speakers of yours, otherwise you’re liable to get knocked 
on your ass as this disc comes roaring right at you like 


a runaway freight train. Yessireebob! It’s old school 
punk at full throttle - vos populi vocals, shouted, massed 
choruses, anthemic melodies - a veritable paen to defiance 
with middle fingers extended and vulgarities abounding. 
Followed by an even heavier piece of metaloid punk, 
“Genuine,” riding a riff that Lemy would be proud to call 
hisown. The A.C.’s have been accused in the past of being 
somewhat generic - not by us - but on the basis of Live 
To Win, that’s really hard to understand. There’s little 
that isn’t inventive or resourceful here; the arrangements 
are subtle and filled with clever touches. Check out those 
Morricone, noir-western influences on “Save Me,” and 
“Nomads,” the hardcore bluesy take on Z.Z. Top’s “Bad 
Nationwide,” their SoCal-skate update of Link Wray’s 
“Fried Chicken.” Oh yes, the bimbos are on the inside, 
in the midst of a game of strip poker, topless, in garters, 
nylons and high heels. Sleazy; nevertheless sublime in 
their libidinous abandon. Just like our homies here. (Dom 
Salemi) 


SteadyBoy Sampler 2007 - Various 
(Steadyboy) 


As if it wasn’t enough sheparding Roky Erickson’s 
comeback as drummer and tour manager and spearheading 
an Austin altcountry/rock/garage revival, Freddie Krc has 
decided to start a record company. Ok, we’ll get to the fact 
that the amazingly talented Freddie is at the helm of three 
of the acts on this comp, let’s start with Jenny Wolfe and 
her Pack. Voice like an angel, reminds us of Rachel Sweet 


without the pouty sexuality. Then again, she’s only twelve 
years old. She lives in Texas. Give her time. She’ll come 
around. This lack of maturity detracts from an otherwise 
stellar performance of “Heatwave,” but it adds all manner 
of spice to “In My Head,” a fantasia of romantic longing. 
Then there’s Vince Bell, a country troubador who gives 
new meaning to the term “world weary.” We could go 
on and on about his poetic, heart-rending lyrics but he 
could sing in Esperanto with that hoarse whispery voice 
of his and we’d be crying even before they set the beers 
down in front of us. His solo CD has just been released. 
Buy it before you waste your money on any of the recent 
Nashville-award winners; they’*re frauds and philistines, 
Vince is the real deal. As is the rest of this which is all 
Freddie. There he is doing the alt.country/rock thing 
with his Steady 5. Going off with the fireworks with 
The Explosives (the backing band for Roky) while subtly 
betraying his love for the oeuvre of The Dave Clark Five, 
The Troggs and all thangs twang. Letting you in on 
the fact that country encompasses Louisiana Cajun and 
Mississippi Blues with his Wild Country boys. In other 
words, it’s all good, but you need to get on the phone and 
order all of this stuff, Freddie claims he’s got distribution 
down; but you know how that is: he’s a musician not a 
businessman. (Dom Salemi) 


Hell Is Invisible .. . Heaven is Her/e 


(Cargo) 
That voice. Expressing nothing. And everything. 
Evanescent. Wind over dry grass. Rats feet over broken 
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glass. Wavering in and out of that which now partakes 
of both sexes: Genesis P-Orridge. Gracing us with long, 
languorously, psychedelic celebrations of sound, and near 
vision: insensible sensibility, a systematic derangement of 
the senses with the taking of toast and tea. Atavistic yet 
marvelously composed and civilized. It gets to one after 
awhile. So much so, that the listener is compelled, after 
several listens, to no longer ask, what he or she might have 
initially: to wit, what is it? Instead with a shrug of the 
shoulders, and a sigh, sighing with a dying fall, one opens 
up, moves ineluctably forward. The intrepid, entranced, 
will press forward with all due dispatch, and in doing so, 
will find all manner of earthly and unearthly delights - solid 
song forms in most cases, an appalling kind of beauty in 
almost every case, and wonders almost beyond imagining. 
“Ah,” you cry, “I wouldst not willingly sojourn amongst 
this cavalcade of curiosities without being graced with a 
touchstone.” Gentle listener, tarry awhile then with their 
most Satanic Majesties, the prophecies of Blake and the 
preternatural compositions of Faust. Then steeled for this 
sublime, yet dangerous enchantment, enter with eyes and 
ears wide shut to distraction. (Dom Salemi) 


Freddie Steady 5 — Tex-Pop 
(Steady Boy) 

Jenny Wolfe and the Pack 
(Steady Boy) 


Our old pal (and long-time patron of the magazine, 
we’re proud to say!) Freddie Steady Krc has been a 
busy boy lately, between playing with The Explosives 
(including backing Roky Erickson live) and Freddie 


Steady 5, and producing albums for his new label, Steady 
Boy. ‘Two new releases just out of the label’s chute are 
the Freddie Steady 5’s third CD (counting the fan club- 
only live release as their 2nd),.Tex-Pop, and the debut 
release of an incredible young new talent, Jenny Wolfe, 
who, with her band, were some of Freddie’s students at 
the Austin-based Natural Ear School of Rock. 


The majority of songs on the Freddie Steady 5’s first 
two releases were covers of old 60’s classics that were 
written and first recorded by Texas artists (Sir Douglas 
Quintet, Bobby Fuller Four, Sam The Sham, ? & The 
Mysterians, Buddy Holly, Roy Orbison, etc.). This new 
one, Tex-Pop, has just three covers — all killer ones — of 
The Byrds’ “She Has A Way,” P.F. Sloan’s Dylanesque 
“Halloween Mary,” and Jimmy Silva’s “Tin Whistle and 
a Wooden Drum”....three excellent songs, which, I’m 
happy to say, are matched and complemented by Freddie’s 
original tunes, which remind me of, but, in many ways, 
eclipse his very best work with The Shakin’ Apostles. 
Just like his older tunes, the new ones evoke The Beatles, 
the Merseybeat sound (“I’m So Restless”), Sir Douglas 
(“Whats So Hard About Love”), The Byrds, Moby 
Grape, Buffalo Springfield, and even early Elvis Costello 
(whom I could hear singing “Happiest Boy in Town” or 
“If She Were Mine”) — all tossed into a mixer, and coming 
out as a perfect cocktail! Twelve-string jangly, rocking, 
tuneful, and exactly the kind of music we need nowadays, 
but get so little of, it seems. When I discussed Freddie’s 
songwriting last year in Austin with ex-Beau Brummel Sal 
Valentino, he summed it up as — “great songs, but Freddie 
needs to write a love song or two, which he’s never done.” 
Well, he’s written several excellent ones this go-round 
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(“True Love Takes Time” and a couple of the songs I 
mentioned above.) Add two covers of Shakin’ Apostles 
tunes (“Cavestomp 2001” and “London”), and dammit, 
maybe this is his best full-length CD to date! Doug Sahm 
and Bobby Fuller are smiling down on Freddie as I type 
this.....(I’d also like to mention, BTW, the very cool CD 
cover, done by my buddy Dennis Loren, legendary artist/ 
psychedelic poster king from the Bay Area). 


Jenny Wolfe, a protégé of Freddie, is a powerhouse 
vocalist who’s only going to get much better with time 
- she’s fourteen years old, and is the kind of singer they 
should be showcasing on “American Idol”....except, 
to her detriment regarding that type of show, she has 
excellent taste in music! I saw her sing with the Freddie 
Steady 5 last year in Austin at a show at Antone’s Record 
store, and was blown away by her voice and stage 
presence. On her debut CD, she’s backed by a group 
of other youngsters who learned rock & roll from Mr. 
Krc at the Natural Ear School of Rock (which Freddie’s 
no longer affiliated with, I understand), in addition to 
Freddie himself on drums and FS5/Explosive Cam King 
on a variety of guitars. A passel of very tasteful covers 
of classics (“Heatwave,” “Shakin’ All Over,” “Do You 
Believe In Magic,” “Different Drum”), all pretty much 
faithful to the original arrangements, along with some 
lesser known tunes (popmeister Bill Lloyd’s “You Look 
Good Walking Away,” Roky E.’s “Starry Eyes,” Freddie 
K.’s “In My Head,” plus a couple of new ones he wrote), 
all of which really showcase Jenny’s great and extremely 
mature-for-her-age pipes. I’m really looking forward to 
see how she develops as a singer, and the Pack as a band 
in the future.....and hopefully, Steady Boy as a label that 
continues to provide great power pop/60’s oriented music! 
(John Oliver) 


Len Price 3 — Rentacrowd (Wicked 
Cool) 


I don’t know much about this band, other than they’re 
a three piece that dresses and looks a lot like The Jam, 
they’re from the Medway Delta in the UK, wherever that 
may be (although I do know it’s the area that spawned 
Billy Childish, The Milkshakes, Buff Medways, etc.), 
and there’s nobody in the band named “Len Price.” I 
read somewhere that the band’s name is an homage to 
Wreckless Eric’s old band The Len Bright Combo. Oh, 
and they write and record instantly memorable tunes 
filled with hooks, that’sound like possible outtakes from 
old Who, Easybeat, and Creation albums! You can toss in 
the early Kinks as well, although their vocals and group 
harmonies more closely resemble the former three bands. 


This is their second full-length CD in two years (Chinese 
Burn, their first, came out in 2005), each consisting of 
more than a dozen Mod-like tunes, clocking in at about 
a half hour or so. As I’m a huge mark for this type of 
60s music, I love these guys! Half the fun of listening to 
this album is in spotting the, in some cases, rather blatant 
influences coming through loud and clear — the verses of 
opener “Rentacrowd” sound like “Substitute,” the verses 
of “No Good” sound like the Easybeats’ “Sorry,” and 
“Cold 500” sounds like a marriage of The Kinks’ “I Need 
You” and “You Really Got Me.” Seriously, you could mix 
in most of these songs with those found in the Nuggets II 
box set of 60s UK acts, and not bat an eyelash....One of 
my favorites of 2007 so far! (John Oliver) 


The Pipettes — We Are The Pipettes 
(Memphis Industries) 

These three girls, who were apparently selected like 
The Monkees, for a manufactured band, have gotten a 
tremendous amount of hype in the UK over the past year, 
including comparisons with the Shangri-Las and various 
Phil Spector-produced girl groups (Crystals, Ronettes), 
as well as the usual Brit suspects, like Go Team and 
Bananarama. While their first full-length CD, We Are 
The Pipettes, hasn’t been released on this side of the 
Atlantic yet, I bit the bullet, and bought a copy of it in the 
Used CD section of Amoeba Music in SF last month. The 
CD contains a number of their hits in the UK, including 
“Judy,” “Your Kisses Are Wasted On Me,” “Pull Shapes,” 
and “Dirty Mind.” So how is it? Infectious, sugar- 
laden harmonies, over, for the most part, pretty catchy 
melodies. Of the singles, “Pull Shapes” is an outright all- 
time classic, morphing the best of ABBA with Spector. 
The rest of the songs are enjoyable, if: not rising to the 
level of 60’s girl group classics. I’m sure these girls are 
great live — their harmonies are excellent, even if their Brit 
roots occasionally shine through (with Cockney-inflected 
accents galore — hence, the Bananarama comparisons), 
and there doesn’t appear to be a potential Ronnie Spector, 
Mary Weiss or Darlene Love amongst them, as far as 
vocal chops. Also, kudos to The Cassette, their backing 
band, and the producers of the CD, for at least getting a 
decent simulation of Spector or Shadow Morton on some 
of these tunes. Not bad at all for a debut! (John Oliver) 


The Stooges — The Weirdness (Virgin) 

First, let’s get this out of the way up front....No, 
this isn’t The Stooges’ debut album or Fun House or 
Raw Power...but it’s also not nearly as bad as a lot of 
critics would have everyone believe. Ron and Scott 
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Asheton play every song on this new album as if their 
very lives depend on it — that fact alone makes this CD 
worth the price of admission! Mike Watt’s bass blends in 
effortlessly, just like Dave Alexander’s did many moons 
ago; Steve McKay’s sax squawks just like it used to; and 
Iggy....well, this certainly isn’t Mr. Osterberg at his most 
creative or, especially, his most energetic. He seems to 
have phoned in the performances on some of these new 
tunes. On the other hand, it’s a Stooges album, not an Iggy 
Pop solo effort or an Iggy & The Stooges LP — I think he’s 
tried to stay somewhat in the background for this very 
reason. The tunes themselves? -Ahh, now there’s an area 
of concern! While some critics have bitched about how 
these new songs are nothing but riffs, and others have 
yakked on about how stupid the new lyrics are — well, 
what exactly were “TV Eye” or “1969” or “I Wanna Be 
Your Dog” anyway? Riffs!...but very memorable ones, 
coupled with unforgettable and idiotic lyrics. The lyrics 
this go-round are equally stupid, I’d say, if a bit more 
attuned to the times, but the riffs just haven’t quite sunk 
into my brain yet, as classics that’ll be covered, let’s say, 
thirty years from now. Nonetheless, some of the new ones 
- “Trollin,” “She Took My Money,” “My Idea Of Fun,” 
“Free and Freaky,” and maybe “Mexican Guy,” sound 
great live, and may hold up over time. Two things we 
need to remember when discussing a brand new Stooges 
recording — first, the critics (excluding Creem magazine) 
hated their records when they originally came out, and 
perhaps they, likewise, don’t get it this time, either. 
Secondly, Messrs. Pop & the Ashetons invented this type 
of rock & roll the first time around....and it sounds like 
they can still play it better than damn near anyone else 
out there. Can we really expect something truly new and 
revolutionary from these guys in their late 50s/early 60s? 
Oh, and lastly....they’re still perhaps the best poddamy 
live band in the world!!! (John Oliver) 


Porter Wagoner — The Rubber Room 
(Omni) 

Porter Wagoner — Wagonmaster 
(ANTI) 


I have very fond memories of watching The Porter 
Wagoner Show on television while growing up, although, 
sadly, I only got to see the last few years of this syndicated 
show in color — my folks were too cheap to buy a color 
TV until the mid-70s.....so I wasn’t able to see the true 
splendor of Porter’s many fine spangled and sequined 
Nudie suits, or the cheesy/yellowy bleached-blonde 
color of his magnificent foot-high pompadour (much like 
those worn by my heroes, the villain/heel pro wrestlers of 


the day). I do, however, remember thinking at the time 
— “Damn, he’s got it made — Nudie suits, a great hairdo, a 
guitar with his name inlaid on the fretboard, and a great- 
looking girlfriend with huge blonde hair and even bigger 
tits!!!” Now, little did I know at the time that he and 
Miss Dolly (Parton, whom Wagoner first discovered and 
exposed to the public at large, via his show) weren’t an 
item. Ah, childhood! Anyhow, Porter is now pushing 
eighty, and his pompadour only appears to have about 
thirty psi in it now. However, the man’s still making 
great music, as evidenced by his magnificent new album, 
Wagonmaster, produced by Marty Stuart, one of modern 
C&W’s true throwbacks. Additionally, Omni Records 
has just released an amazing compilation of some of 
Wagoner’s more bizarre older material — Rubber Room: 
The Haunting Poetic Sings of Porter Wagoner 1966- 
1977.....which I'll cover first. 


Ole Porter, while he always played the role of the 
polite Southern gentleman on his television show, did 
some really crazy tunes over the years, as even a cursory 
listen to his new compilation will show. Songs about 
catching his wife with another man, and slaughtering 
the pair with a knife (“The Cold Hard Facts of Life”), 
committing homicide/suicide via a deliberate car crash 
(“Fairchild”), murdering one’s stepfather after he 
tries to molest the younger sister (“Jim Johnson”), just 
being plain old horny (“Woman Hungry”), a goddamn 
drunkard (“Wino”), or crazy as a shithouse rat (“The 
Rubber Room’”)....these were all fair game for Wagoner, 
as well as his occasional so-maudlin-you-want-to-puke 
recitations, evoking either hope (“Little Boy’s Prayer”) or 
the worst tragedy imaginable (“The Party”). This is true 
Americana and true C&W, even if it’s more of the trailer 
park trash, giving your money to TV evangelist variety 
than the “Hey, this is really cool! — Rick Rubin producing 
Johnny Cash!” type of country “coolness.” 


Porter’s new album, Wagonmaster, while more of the 
same, is a damn revelation, seeing as it’s thirty years later! 
This is, without a doubt, one of the best C&W albums over 
the past five years or so. Marty Stuart and his band, along 
with Wagoner’s former banjo sidekick Buck Trent, have 
essentially captured the old 50s/60s honky-tonk sound to 
a tee on the mid-tempo to faster numbers here, as well as 
the raw pathos (with whining fiddle and pedal steel) on the 
slower tunes. Porter’s voice, never the strongest to start 
with — he was never in the same league as George Jones 
or Faron Young or Merle Haggard - is flat out perfect 
for these tunes. Regarding the songs selected for this 
album — we have a little more Old Time Religion/gospel 
here (“A Place To Hang my Hat,” Brother Harold Dee,” 
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“Satan’s River”) than in the compilation, in addition to 
an old unrecorded song allegedly written for Wagoner 
by Johnny Cash, “Committed To Parkview,” which is 
the centerpiece of the new CD. Parkview was a mental 
institution/rehab clinic in Nashville, that was apparently 
the local drying-out establishment of choice amongst 
the shitkicker musicians way back when-— both Cash 
& Wagoner were residents there for a time. Wagoner’s 
voice with very sparse accompaniment paints a picture 
as harrowing as anything that Johnny C. laid down with 
Rubin during his last several acoustic comeback albums. 
I seriously doubt I'll hear a better country album than this 
new one by the Thin Man from West Plains (Missouri) 
anytime soon. (John Oliver) 


Mary Weiss — Dangerous Game 


(Norton) 

Now, speaking of reunion/comeback albums....Mary 
Weiss was last seen plying her trade as lead singer of 
the legendary Shangri-Las, who recorded about thirty- 
four to thirty-five songs in the mid-60s through early 
70s, then disappeared, aside from a couple of one-off 
appearances at oldies shows and guest shots on records 
(notably Aerosmith’s cover of “Remember (Walking In 
The Sand)”). Miriam and Billy of Norton ran into Mary 
a couple of years ago at a party, and somehow talked her 
into trying a comeback. Thankfully, they didn’t go about 
this new album the wrong way....they didn’t re-record 
a bunch of old Shangs’ classics, nor did they try to find 
a bunch of new songs that are Shang sound-a-like tunes 
(thankfully, no new death or motorcycle/car crash songs, 
no “Leader Of The Pack” or “Give Us Your Blessings” 
clones). What they did do was pair Mary up with North 
Carolina-based (but Memphis-bred) garage band supreme 
The Reigning Sound, and their excellent songwriter Greg 
Cartwright (Greg Oblivian in a former life and band), 
who, along with several other contributors (notably 
Dictators’ kingpin Andy Shernoff and Billy Miller hisself) 
penned songs that showcase Ms. Weiss’ still-incredible 
voice. She can’t reach the highs that she could in 65, 
and she can’t just outright wail like a banshee, which she 
used to be able to do effortlessly, but the basic pipes are 
intact, and, more importantly, her ability to get the lyrics 
and the story over are still there in spades! While the 
band’s backing fits the songs and supports Mary’s singing 
perfectly, it might have been cool to try the Spector (or 
Shadow Morton, in the case of Mary’s old producer) wall- 
of-sound approach on maybe one or two cuts just for the 
Hell of it! Mary sounds great on the rockers (“Stop and 
Think It Over,” “Don’t Come Back”), the mid-tempo tunes 
(““You’re Never Gonna See Me Cry,” the CD’s opener “My 


Heart Is Beating,” and a remake of the Shangs’ “Heaven 
Only Knows”) and the sultry, slow ones (“Dangerous 
Game,” “Break Jt One More Time,” and “I Just Missed 
You”). I caught Mary’s first comeback show, in March 
in Cleveland (Beachland Ballroom), and she also delivers 
the goods live (adding Shangri-Las classics “Give Him 
A Great Big Kiss,” “Remember (Walking...),” and “The 
Train From Kansas City” to her live set — but no “Leader 
Of The Pack”!!!), in addition to still being a knockout in 
her late 50s. A most welcome return! (John Oliver) 


The Wildhearts — The Wildhearts 
(Cargo) 

Always a pleasure, seeing and hearing a new release 
by my favorite UK band of the past fifteen years or so, 
The Wildhearts....who were last seen scheduling a show 
in NYC in the Spring earlier this year, and canceling it 
due to some sort of visa problems. These guys, while 
a great band (in spite of about three dozen changes 
in personnel), have an uncanny knack for fucking up 
whenever they attempt to cross the Atlantic and play on 
these shores. (Since 1989, when.their debut album Earth 
Versus The Wildhearts was released, I believe they’ve 
toured here exactly once — in 2004, most of the shows 
opening for The Darkness....kinda like Hendrix opening 
for The Monkees in 67, but there you go...). Rumor has 
it, they’re playing two shows in NYC this October — we’ll 
see! But I digress.....The band’s last full-length release, 
The Wildhearts Must Be Destroyed, (2003) was seen 
by many critics as being too pop-oriented, not rocking 
enough, and not riff-filled enough. (Never mind that the 
band’s best work has always resulted in great, great hit 
singles-in-search-of-an-audience!) Frontman/singer/ 
guitarist/songwriter and self-admitted fuck-up Ginger 
apparently took these reviews to heart, and has responded 
with a loud vengeance on this new one. Then again, as 
the red-haired one has kept busy with his solo career 
(releasing three albums over the past two years — Valor Del 
Corazon, Yoni, and the disgusting World of Filth by alter- 
ego Howlin’ Willie Cunt, reviewed here last issue), and I 
doubt he cares one whit about reviews by critics, maybe 
this has nothing whatsoever to do with his main band’s 
last CD. Anyhow....this new one is a savage return to 
their earlier hard-rockin’ roots, and guitarists Ginger’s and 
CJ’s proclivity to occasionally continue a “riff” for four 
to five minutes of what sounds a bit like self-indulgent 
noodling and bizarre tempo shifts. Unfortunately, this 
results in less songs (ten on the domestic release, another 
two tossed onto the Japanese version), and much 1-o-n- 
g-e-r tunes as well....there are two eight plus minute and 
two six plus minute songs on this one that, while they 
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have good ideas (especially opener “Rooting For The Bad 
Guy”), they just drag on too long. Any typical Wildhearts 
album also contains at least three to four potential hits, 
poppy, hooky songs welded onto loud metallic guitars, 
which you can’t get out of your head after just one to two 
listens. The only song that really grabbed me like this 
here is “Bi-Polar Baby,” although “Sweetest Song,” “The 
Revolution Will Be Televised,” and “Oh Bonita” could be 
potential hits if shortened just a bit, and pruned of some of 
the excess riffage. (And, in the case of “Sweetest Song,” 
pared of the obscene lyrics! That Ginger’s still pissed 
at his ex-girlfriend...) All in all, an average Wildhearts 


album. ...which is still a damn high standard, compared to 


most bands. (John Oliver) 


C.W. Stoneking — King Hokum 


(Voodoo Rhythm) 

If Leon Redbone had decided to entirely buy into the 
whole Hokum Blues persona - rather than just embrace 
its jazzier affectations - he might have sounded more like 
C.W. Stoneking.-The Australian newcomer, a young white 
guy who convincingly puts on a stereotypical 1930s black 
persona, plucks banjo and dobro, smartly recreates the 
prewar blues era with a set of scintillating original songs. 

From the jump Stoneking and company let you know 
they’re committed to the concept. Whether evoking the 
soulful fantasies of a black sharecropper who dreams of 
something better (“Way Out in the World”) or chronicling 
a man who drank himself to death (“Charlie Bostock’s 
Blues”), the singer-songwriter plays it straight and old- 
timey. 


That’s not to say this disc isn’t fun. Stoneking plays 
the shuck’n’jive as well as any white minstrel, using black 
southern patois to underscore the irony in his comedic 
complaints about the wealthy (“Rich Man’s Blues”) and 
rampant misfortune (“Bad Luck Everywhere You Go”). 
Better still are the double entendre ditties (“She’s a Bread 
Baker”) which blend ribald interplay with a female singer 
(“On a Christmas Day,” “You Took My Thing and Put It 
in Your Place”) who gives as good as she gets. Indeed, the 
uncredited songbird sounds every bit as Black American 
as Stoneking until she refers to her partner’s lovemaking 
equipment as a “goanna,” which is Australian for iguana. 
It’s the only cultural slip on an otherwise loose and 
flawless recording. 

Subtle atmospheric sound effects accentuate the 
mood created by the small combo brass section and 
barrelhouse piano brought in to vary the stark voice and 
dobro performance. The result is a first-rate homage to 
a bygone era that actually might offend the politically 
correct Americans still fighting the battle of Amos ’n’ 
Andy. (Ken Burke) - 


LIVE AT TRE IMPROV 


Shelley Berman - Live at the Improve 


(Varese Sarabande) 

Shelley Berman was considered one of the great 
“sick” comedians of the late 50s/early 60s, right along 
side contemporaries Mort Sahl and Lenny Bruce. By far 
the most successful of the three, the Compass Theater 
alumnus became the first comedian to register a number 
two album on the Billboard charts. (Mort Sahl once 
wrote, “My albums sold like books, Shelley’s sold like 
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magazines.” ) Not particularly shocking, Berman parlayed 
a cynical - vet surprisingly warm - observational bent into 
a series of genuinely amusing monologues that still play 
well today. : 

Eventually. Berman lost his heat, but kept busy as 
an author and character actor. Today he can be seen as a 
semi-regular on HBO’s Curb Your Enthusiasm. However, 
as this disc demonstrates, as late as twelve years ago, he 
still possessed a solid knack for transforming stand-up 
comedy into theatrical art. Most of the routines on this 
set are drawn from his salad days with Verve Records. 
His revivals of “The Department Store,” “Embarrassing 
Moments,” and “Father and Son” display professional 
fortitude and drew appreciative chuckles from an admiring 
crowd. 

That said, the newer material elicited more fire from 
Berman and his audience. His cranky explanation about 
why he no longer does his famed airline routine - his was 
the first and the best - displays both wit and historical 
perspective. His fascination with wordplay on a series 
of differences between “clean and dirty,” would make 
George Carlin proud. The finest, funniest moments occur 
when the comic re-enacts segments from his book A Hotel 
is a Funny Place (Price/Stern/Sloan, 1972). The building 
tension, the frustration expressed over the placement 
of complimentary soaps, and the ironic pay off sound 
brilliantly real as the comedian invests every bit of his art 
into each back and forth with the hotel staff. 

Berman came from the generation whose audience 
literally memorized every recorded routine. So, his 
longtime fans would probably have preferred an entire 
set of fresh material. As it stands, the venerable comic 
walked onto modern comedy turf and scored a comedic 
victory. (Ken Burke) 


Johnny Burnette and the Rock ‘N’ 
Roll Trio 

Shattered Dreams - The Rise and Fall 
of The Johnny Burnette Trio 

(El Toro) 


Johnny Burnette, Dorsey Burnette, and guitarist Paul 
Burlison recorded some of the wildest, most primitive 
rockabilly sides of the 1950’s. Cut from the same cloth 
as fellow Memphians Elvis Presley, Scotty Moore, and 
Bill Black. They blended raw-edged folk, blues, and 
country to forge rockabilly music of the most passionate 
variety. On guitar, Burlison - a white guy who once 
worked behind the curtain for bluesman Howling Wolf 
- played with simple, liberating fury. His fuzz-tone lead 
breaks - sometimes credited to studio ace Grady Martin 


- screamed off the records as Johnny yelped like a sex- 
starved prisoner through “The Train Kept-A-Rollin’,” 
“Tear It Up,” “Rock Billy Boogie,” “Honey Hush,” and 


“Please Don’t Leave Me.” 


Their best work for Coral happily resides on this well- 
annotated two-disc set that collects rarely heard alternate 
takes, a live Alan Freed show appearance, and an ultra- 
rare early single. Better still, the bonus DVD houses the 
only known surviving footage of the group on national 
television. 

Musically, the Rock ‘N’ Roll Trio were wilder than 
Presley and The Blue Moon Boys, but never displayed 
one iota of their musical depth. They could rock the 
blues, but not much else at this juncture. Indeed. such 
pop contrivances of “Shattered Dreams” and “I Love You 
So” pale when compared to their delightfully thuggish 
remakes of Big Joe Turner’s “Honey Hush,” Sticks 
McGee’s “Drinkin’ Wine Spo-Dee-O-Dee,” and Fats 
Domino’s “Please Don’t Leave Me.” 

Further, the inclusion of their 1955 Von waxings of 
“You’re Undecided” and “Go Mule,” tends to disprove 
the claim that they knew how to rock before the King 
led the way. This in no way diminishes their musical 
achievements. For while Elvis, Scotty & Bill defined 
rockabilly, the Burnettes and Burlison were virtually 
creating punk rock. 

Eventually, the group disbanded and both Burnettes 
enjoyed national solo chart success singing straighter 
versions of pop and country. Most rockabilly fans wince 
when they hear Johnny’s recordings of “You’re Sixteen” 
and “Dreamin’.” Doubtless, these hardcore enthusiasts 
will enjoy viewing the DVD that contains the Rock ’N’ 
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Roll Trio’s appearance on the Ted Mack Amateur Hour. 

Sponsored by Geritol - which is no longer available 
in its alcohol-laced liquid form - the Amateur Hour was 
a hold over from radio. A talent contest that genuinely 
relied on mailed votes from the audience, it featured 
singers, dancers, comedians, impressionists, novelty acts 
and occasional rock’n’rollers. The episode seen here was 
a contest finale and the Trio’s third and final appearance. 

The acts presented are remarkably entertaining from 
a nostalgic point of view. A barefoot young woman 
does an eccentric dance as she pantomimes “Two to 
Tango.” A harpist plucks his instrument with a seemingly 
inappropriate swing beat. Best of all, a one-legged tap- 
dancer on crutches steals the show. Seen in this eclectic 
company, the Rock ‘N’ Roll Trio lacked polish. 

Greasy and cute, Johnny was surprisingly short and, 


as was common in early TV, Dorsey’s bass playing is 
inaudible. Speaking for the group, Burlison quips that he 
and Elvis worked at Crown Electric together and, “His 
hair was a little too long.” Then the Trio launched into a 
raving - albeit grooveless - rendition of Presley’s “Hound 
Dog.” The girls screamed and the applause was strong, 
but the trio did not emerge triumphant. 

Ironically, the names of the Amateur Hour winners 
have been lost to history. By contrast, reissues of The 
Rock ‘N’ Roll Trio’s recordings continually inspire new 
generations of rockabillies. Stuffed with hard-charging 
cathartic rockabilly, this excellent compilation, provides 
historical context while managing to sound better in 
these times than when the music was first created. (Ken 
Burke) 


Both Sides Now by Connie 
Corcoran Wilson 


In the style of J Feel Bad About 
My Neck by Nora Ephron 


"Connie Corcoran Wilson is the 
Erma Bombeck of the 21st 
Century. Both Sides Now is both 
funny and poignant," Michael 
McCarty author of Dark Duets and 
co-author of Monster Behind The 
Wheel 


"The slice-of-life vignettes 
resonates with empathy for the 
everyday trials as well as 
individual empathy and worry for 
the larger events that shape the 
flow of things all around us" 
Midwest Book Reviews 
www.conniecorcoranwilson.com 


$12.00 postpaid, Make checks and 
money order to: Connie Corcoran 
Wilson 2127 3rd St. B East 
Moline, IL 61244 
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The Blue Moon Boys 
- The Story Of Elvis 
Presley’s Band - Ken 
Burke and Dan 
Griffin (2006) Chicago 
Review Press 

Lawdy, lawdy, lawdy Miss Clawdy, 
a hep revisionist history for those 
Billys what think rock ‘n’ roll sprung 
full blown out of the King’s head the 
first time ole Sam Phillips bellowed, 
“Go, Kat, Go.” But that ain’t the way 
it was, Hoss. No, sir. It was painful 
hours of practice and revision and 
playin’ out in little clubs with these 
here Blue Moon Boys that flat out got 
it. Them Blue Moons being guitarist 
Scotty Moore, upright slap-bassist Bill 
Black, and skin-beater extrordinaire 
D.J. Fontana. Musicians, especially 
Brits like The Beatles and The Stones 
and The Yardbirds, members of whom 
all weigh in here, have long known the 
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Burke-and_Dan 
foreword by Se 


story behind this whole deal; yet for the great unwashed, 
the hoi poloi, meaning you and me, this side of things will 
come as something of a revelation. Yeah, you read the two 
volume bioraphy of Presley by Guralnick; nevertheless, 
do you remember anything, anything of substance about 
his band? No, not at all, which is kind of curious, as 
` Guralnick was happy to let Charlie Feathers take all the 
credit for Elvis and what came after in his otherwise 


Griffin 


seminal Lost Highway, so you 
know he’s open to differing 
takes on the subject. 

Happily, Mr. Burke, the 
prime mover behind this 
biography, is glad to set you 
straight by painfully, but 
entertainingly, showing you 
how Elvis’ sound was shaped 
musically. That is, how it was 
constructed by Presley and his 
musical trio. The trick that 
Burke pulls off is making these 
here mechanics fascinating by 
putting you in the immediate 
here and now. Like you’re in 
Scotty Moore’s body, slippin’ 
and a slidin’ down the guitar 
looking for the notes and timber 
that will provide the effective 
framework for a shy, hesitant 
young man who possesses so 
much talent it’s literally twistin’ 
his voice all out of shape. 


So The King gets his due 
here but, the sad part of the story 
is that our Boys had to wait more 
than thiry years to get their just 
deserts. Sadder still for Bill 
Black, who never really got 
to see it - despite commerical 
success with his instrumental 
MOR combo - as he died in 
1965. The other Boys did fairly 
well after parting with Elvis in 
the late 50s, but we don’t really 
get to hear about them as much as 
we would like because they ain’t 
talkin’. At least not to this here 
book’s authors, which is a pity, 
because they were midwives 
to rock’s birth and so were not 
only eyewitnesses to history, 
they invented that same history. Also with drummer D.J., 
we need to hear all the nasty and funny stuff about Elvis 
and Jerry Lee and Col. Tom Parker as only he can tell 
it because he’s purportedly one of the finest raconteurs 
alive. So not having The Blue Moon Boys weigh in 
as much as they coulda done forces Burke, drawing on 
the unpublished memoirs of Griffin, who managed The 
Boys in the 80s— to hustle a bit. Fortunately for us lay 
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folks, Ken is kind of a genius that 
done forgot more than what most 
musical scriveners have done 
remembered not to forget so it all 
works out into one fine, arresting 
read, a must for the casual fan and 
musicologist alike. (Dom Salemi) 


The Ultimate Guide to 
Strap-On Sex - Karlyn 
Lotney AKA Fairy 
Butch (2000) 


Cleiss Press 

Amost useful and entertaining 
compendium; although seasoned 
sadists are hardly likely to view 
this as le dernier mode in rectal 
stretching. That distinction would 
have to go to Dr. Ima Feltcher’s, 
Not With My Anus You Don’t, 
perhaps the pioneering study in 
fecal frolicking. | Nevertheless, 
Ms. Lotney’s short and breezy 
guide remains an excellent 
introduction for tyros desirous of 
making a quick assessment of the 
ins-and-outs of sphincter sports. 
And “quick” is the operative word 
here, as much of this concerns 
vaginal play. Curious, as only, 
a cretin or madman would need 
instruction on the proper use of 
plastic penises with women’s 
genitalia. If shy or in doubt, 
moreover, women are quite likely 
to be more than happy to provide 
instruction. Here’s the gist of it: 
when she’s wet. boys and girls, 
push in gently and oh, oh so 
slowly. Listen closely for moans, 
sighs, and/or screams. Repeat. 
Push in deeper. Expect declarations of love and devotion 
to follow amidst general applause. 

Apologies to all and sundry for the preceeding, for we 
are here, in the final analysis, for anal play, and towards 
that end, we are delighted to inform the curious reader 
that he or she can expect to find all manner of useful 
information. To wit: how the backdoor is structured, what 
paths to avoid once said door is opened, the advantage 
of certain positions over others, the efficacy in thinking 


small at the start, and why one is going to have to learn to 
love enemas. 


What we’re not told is how a man is supposed to 
convince his girlfriend that he’s not gay even though he 
loves getting fucked long and hard in his ass. Or how to 
adjust to the fact that one or both parnters will be breaking 
wind for hours afterwards. And most importantly, what 
life will be like with a prolapsed anus. 
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But perhaps we are being a little hard on Fairy Butch, 
as she really does, bless her ruby-red rectum, cover all the 
bases. Merde, there’s even a chapter on vacuum pumping 
of the clitoris which, at first blush, sounds incredibly 
dangerous. So too, morally and intellectually speaking, 
does pretending your partner is nine years old or a helpless 
rape victim. For the one strapped on or in; however, it’s 
all good: just free your mind and, apparently, your ass 
will follow. Consequences be damned. (Dom Salemi) 


Midnight Mavericks - Gene Gregorits 
(2007) Fab Press 


Former editor of Sex and Guts zine, one of the more 
literate and uncompromising publications in the American 
underground, graces us with interviews with artistic 
visionaries trudging in the foul rag and boneshop of the 
heart. With whose work many readers, no doubt, are on 


intimate terms - John Waters, Stuart Gordon, Joe Lansdale 
- but as for the ouevre of most of these interviewees, even 
the most stalwart champion of the carnivaliste avant-garde 
will find himself totally unfamiliar. Which is as it should 
be with those following their muse to whatever depths 
it takes them, no matter how depraved. Those whom 
narcissistic solipsism has acted on the psyche like a drug, 
initially exciting and ennervating them, then inducing a 
torpor haunted by vague reveries and a shifting series of 
apparations, vitiating plans, nullifying intentions, resulting 
finally in an eruption of ghastly images and tortured 
dreams to which they passively submit. Art from the void, 
gazed at so deeply and for so long, it ends up looking back 
into and subsuming the artist who, helpless in its grip, 
has little choice but to wrestle with the sickness that is 
subsuming him. The art that feels - is there any other kind? 
- “the pain of the dehumanized man, the deviant man, 
the isolated man, the impoverished man.” The voices 
of the mad making creative use of their insanity: Jim 
Goad, Lydia Lunch, Jack Ketchum, 
Jorg Buttgereit, and dozens more, all 
teased beyond the point of endurance 
into nakedly revealing themselves 
thanks to  Gregorits cunning 
interviewing technique which artfully 
mixes abasement, self-revelation, the 
disingenuous, a total lack of pretense, 
courage and yes, genius. Revealing 
in their failures and triumphs, the most 
exalted flights of the imagination, 
the most frightening aberrations 
of the psyche, the most disgusting 
expressions of the libido called upon 
to give the utmost expression to sins 
and dreams that hithertofore dare not 
speak their names. (Dom Salemi) 


Better To Reign In Hell 
- Serial Killers, Media 
Panics, and the FBI - 
Stephen Milligen (2006) 


Headpress 

The continued proliferation of 
books on, and ongoing popularity 
of movies concerning, serial killers, 
attests to the American public’s 
long running fascination with the 
subject. Thanks to the FBI, working 
at the behest of Ronald Reagan and 
the Christian or “new” right, our 
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EER T 
Serial Killers 
Media Panics 
and the FBI Stephen Milligen 


new boogeymen were quickly turned into “serial sex 
killers,” so as to provide the Republican party’s base 
with a strawman to buttress their contentions concerning 
the continued and accelerating moral decay of America. 
A moral decay brought on by progressives, Hollywood 
liberals and most importantly, Democrats whose soft 
stance on crime had allowed the serial sex killer to 
flourish. Television and the dailies, seeing a potential 
cash cow in the making, fueled the furor, and suddenly, in 
the mid-80s, America had a genuine crime epidemic with 
child molestors hunkering down in the suburban brush, 
rapist-murderers lurking in schoolyards, sadistic perverts 


loitering in mall parking lots. The fact 
that both private and police studies then 
and now showed that there were never 
more than a handful of serial killers 
operating at any one time, nor that the 
Bureau’s profile of same - white, mid 
20s to 30s, engaging, fairly attractive, 
male - was pure fantasy; the right wing 
had their symbolic figure and were able 
to use it to raise and, according to the 
author, create, a literal Hell: a confused 
and frightened society, suspicious to a 
fault, willing to surrender civil rights 
to an increasingly fascistic state in 
exchange for a false sense of security. 
A delusion underpinned by the notion 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
as supercops, working tirelessly and 
effectively to cleanse our nation of 
corruption, despite clear evidence 
to the contrary as noted by The New 
York Times in a special report in 1997. 
in which it was concluded that the 
Bureau was, and remains, a “sloppy, 
unresponsive, badly managed, 
uncooperative and out of touch agency 
that is aggressively trying to expand its 
control over the American people.” 


Shock Cinema Magazine 
‘The demise of the seminal 
Psychotronic Film magazine leaves a 
void in the cinematic underground as 
editor Michael Weldon’s knowledge 
of expolitation and B-movie was 
unparalleled. Steven Puchalski’s 
polished zine, long publishing under 
Mr. Weldon’s shadow, now finds itself 
as the preminent publication in the field. 
Slicker, better written, and taking itself far less seriously 
than the groundbreaking Psychotronic, Shock Cinema 
has always been the guidebook for the well educated 
and discriminating trash film fiend. But look inside the 
latest issue and you’ll find more, so much more, than a 
mere celebration of bad taste and the willfully obscure. , 
Interviews cover the widest range, from accomplished 
character actor Ronny Cox to cult director Steve “Big Bad 
Mama” Carver. The penetrating, humorous and incisive 
reviews are all over the map. We’re way beyond, and way 
beyond caring, whether we’re in grindhouse territory. 
Just look at the first three offerings critiqued: Cucumber, 
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including interviews with 


RONNY COX 


DELIVERANCE, ROBOCOP, BEVERLY BILLS COP 


ENRICO. 


COLANTONI 


VERONICA MARS, GALAXY QUEST 
Editor 


BUD SMITH 


THE EXORCIST, SORCERER, CAT PEOPLE 


Director 


STEVE CARVER 


BIG BAD MAMA, THE ARENA, DRUM, CAPONE 


__ TIM 
‘HOMERSON 


EAR DARK, UNCOMMON VALOR, TRANCERS 
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tf You Don’t Stop { 
You'll Go Blind! 


Whispers From Space 


‘The Blue Villa e Loggerheads 


Hard To Be a God 


the 1970 Bee Gee’s British television 
special and fiasco; Whisper From 
Space, a documentary about West 
Virginia huckster Gray Barker, the man 
who singlehandedly created the UFO 
phenomenon in the 50s; and Red Light 
Bandit, an avant garde Brasilian film 
from 1968. What we have here, ladies 
and gentlemen. is a wild and wacky 
work for intellectual cineastes replete 
with wonderful jokes, witty asides, self- 
deprecatmg humor, and information so 
arcane and yet so valuable, the reader 
can be forgiven for concluding it to 
be a total fabrication. There are also 
two wonderful columns - DVDementia 
and Underground Oddities - covering 
the obscure and unknown, and trust us 
here, one could search the internet long 
and hard, and still fail to unearth some 
of these titles. C’mon, a five disc set 
of Richard Stanley’s Dust Devil? The 
director’s cut of Cannibal Campout, 
an 80s direct-to-video gorefest shot on 
camcorder? Our only criticism, (and 
we offer it only because we are invited 
to in the opening editorial), concerns 
the guest reviews. And it’s not because 
our guests are introducing us to films 
they believe to be worthless, which, in 
and of itself is a waste of space. Here’s 
the rub: when Puchalski hips us to 
the fact that a movie is worthless, or 
worthwhile, it matters not one jot, not 
one wit. We’re reading him because 
he entertains and educates; because 
he provokes thought. In short, he’s a 
writer. The majority of his contributors 
are not; they are at best, epigones; at 
worst, feckless pedants, and it is our 
fervant desire that they be immediately 
bannished forthwith. 


No Applause - Just Throw Money - 
Trav S.D. (2005) Faber and Faber 


Vaudville, it may have been just a phase, a midpoint. 


between saloon divertisements and the modern era’s 
machine-produced product, but what an interegnum it was. 
A tumultous and fascinating period that changed the way 
we look at and understand entertainment. This marvelous 
and fascinating history runs it all down for you, beginning 


a *Shargen(sl the mind and stiris! the heart... Worth making a place for on your shell... [A] delicious 


cultura) history... liothing reveals a poopie more clearly than what entertains them and how they delinea” > 
pa E ee es ES 7 ies 
oS ee -MARGI JEFFERSON, The New York Times 


with Vaudeville’s origins in Greece and its Dionysian rites 
and taking you all the way to the present day (that’s right, 
Vaudeville never really died) as practiced by the likes of 
Penn and Teller, the Jim Rose Circus Sideshow and Uncle 
Floyd. The bulk of No Applause, however, covers the 
golden age, a period lasting roughly from the outbreak of 
World War I to the stock market crash in 1929. The time 
when legends on the order of W.C. Fields, Al Jolson and 
The Marx Brothers were in ascendence. Our guide, the 
one with the carny kind of name, is something of a ten- 
in-one show guy himself, so he doesn’t waste our time 
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explaining, or trying to convince us, why Fanny Brice or 
George M. Cohan or Fred Astaire were geniuses. Or why 
Ed Wynn or Jimmy Durante were, or the following, was, 
and is hilariously funny: 


Mike: I am delightfulness to meet you 

Meyer: Der disgust is all mine. 

Mike: I receividid a letter for mein goil, but I don’t 
know how to written in her back. 

Meyer: Writtenin her back! Such an edumucation 
you got it? Writtenin her back! You mean rottenin her 
back. How can you answer her ven you don’t know how 
to write? l 

Mike: Dot makes no never mind. She don’t know 
how to read. 


That’s entertainment, my friend and that’s what keeps 
you reading here: the entertainment factor. The book 
gives you the particulars and the economics and the what- 
fors; nevertheless, no matter what info you’re being fed, 
the snappy line, the amusing and reveletory anecdote, the 
story that sounds like it’s coming straight from Walter 
Winchell’s mouth, is never too far removed. And talk 
about “hard knocks”; ye Gods, so many of our show biz 
immortals had to pay such a high price for success. Buster 
Keaton started out as a family act, the highlight of which 
had his father, after brutalizing him, flinging him into the 
orchestra pit, a maneuver which resulted in poor Buster, on 
one occasion, winding up inacoma. Our beloved Three 
Stooges, as a support act for Ted Healy, had to put up for 
years with his inebriated refusal to pull his punches. That 
gentle soul, Ed Wynn, found himself knocked unconscious 
by the irascible Mr. Fields when the latter thought he was 
being upstaged. There was madness, poverty, starvation, 
backstabbing and performing schedules that would have 
taxed Hercules himself. And this was on a good day! The 
smell of the greaspaint, the roar of the crowd. You'll live 
it, you’ll feel it, youll wish you’d been there to see it; 
but it ain’t gonna happen unless you buy it. Double your 
money back if you’re disappointed in any way, shape or 
form. (Dominick Salemi) 


Everything You Know About SEX Is 
WRONG - ed. Russ Kick (2006) The 


Disinformation Company 

An attempt to dig into the largely uncharted world of 
sex. In this day and age, however, with the internet, and 
phone chat line and unhinged freedom of the press, that 
is quite the tall order. So, we dispense with the need to 
liberate the reader from illusions and work instead, toward 
the “preservation of sexual knowledge.” Knowledge in 
this case which makes for only intermittently interesting 


reading. There are ten chapters loosely organized around 
a topic - pornography, sexual practices, sex and politics 
- but it all feels rather slapdash; the essays, confessionals, 
and researches contained in each section, neither inform 
nor build on what has gone before. None of this is badly 
written; yet none of it imparts the thrill of transgression, of 
that which is taboo, or forbidden. And isn’t that what we 
are here for? To learn about necrophilia, to discover the 
hidden psychological complexities underlying beastiality, 
to tell ourselves, finally, that it is all good and everything is 
permitted? Perhaps, but you’ll have to settle for a smarmy 
celebration of sodomy by Simon Sheppard, a sophomoric 
dismissal of necrophilia by Nick Adams, a rather straight- 
laced Q and A with an animal lover. There’s some great 
stuff here, but you’!] have to dig deep in this three hundred 
fifty page compendium. Michelle Clifford, who has 
recently resurrected the landmark Sleazoid Express, gives 
us an incisive and penetrating look into the grindhouse 
demimonde of Times Square and the controversial films 
which were, at once, its cause celebre and raison d’etre. 
David Steinberg’s reflections on Alfred Kinsey are at once 
poetic and thought provoking. Pagan Moss’ recounting 
of her experiences as a peep show performer manage to 
both arouse and dismay. Those of you fantasizing yet 
about orgies will find, in Carol Queen’s guide, that its 
more a voyage of self-discovery than a means to sexual 
fulfillment. 

Still, it’s rather a staid affair, one begins with the 
chapter labeled Songs of Experience and finds, not songs 
to the liberating power of sexual experimentation but - 
rather studied justifications for it. 


Poop Culture - Dave Praeger (2007) 


Feral House 
The editor and founder of the long running web site 
PoopReport.com throws down a massive gassive, far 


` more ambitious in scope than its subtitle - How America 


Is Shaped By Its Grossest National Product - suggests. 
No, not just America for Mr. Praeger, but the whole wide 
world and everything in it: history, philosophy, religious 
beliefs, psycholgy, biology, you name it, to show how 
peristalsis has impacted everything from sex to war to 
consciousness itself. Along the dirty way, of course, we 
learn about the nature of poop, the development of the 
toilet and why Lyndon Baines Johnson felt the need to 
share his bowel movements with his closest advisors and 
confidantes. Interesting philosphical questions are raised 
and examined throughout what is essentially a loosely 
connected series of essays, such as whether moral reform 
produces sanitary reform or vice versa, what constitutes the 
proper subject of aesthetic contemplation, and, as Milan 
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Kundera so pithily queried: whether “the daily defecation 
session is daily proof of the unacceptability of Creation.” 
The latter is heavy shit; indeed, still, none of Poop Culture 
is likely to cause intellectual constipation; Praeger drops 
his load on us in a breezy, nonchalant style, never forcing 
matters, just letting it all go as with a gentle breaking of 
wind. Particularly impressive is the author’s discursis 


on scatology in literature and the symbolic importance of 
the brown stuff in the works of Rabelais, Swift and Freud. 
When you flush it all out, what you’re left with is a firm 
understanding of poop, its impact on our brains and the 
manner in which it has profoundly influenced art, culture, 
ecoogy and yes, our manners and mores. 


age. But it is, 
d beautiful thin 


gs to Say.” 
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These Endless Fucking End Days 


A chat with 


Dawid )>eace 


By Gene Gregorits 
via phone, Tokyo / Detroit / July 2004 


If you really want a “heartbreaking work of 
staggering genius,” leave Dave Eggers’ so-named hunk 
of soggy, sickening indulgence to the coffeehouse, 
university, and yuppie crowds, and pick up Nineteen 
Seventy Seven instead. That’s the heartbreaking work 
of staggering genius. It’s the single most unbearably and 
inconsolably dark work of art in any medium that I’ve 
ever encountered...easily my favorite book of all time. 
His esoteric manner of defying all the great traditions 
of literature, and a strange commitment made by him 
to deliberately lose himself in the ugly moment, is 
something that has been rivaled by few. Only Nelson 
Algren comes to mind. 


Certainly, no one with enough intellect and courage 
to fully absorb a David Peace novel could ever attest to 
being unchanged by it. Peace makes almost any other 
fiction writer look like a bourgeois phony, posturing 
softie, or subcultural gimmick. He writes books that I 
occasionally get goosebumps or anxiety just thinking 
about; I consciously avoid thinking about these books, 
they bring on dread like a particularly blunt gust of 
freezing rain. They exist in a dark, brutal universe which 
is, unfortunately, based largely on fact and his own 
personal memories of rainy and wretched Northern 
England. One could label the guy as a punk successor 
to James Ellroy, but that implies a dip on the morality 
scale. With Peace, that’s hardly the case. His writing 
is intensely moralistic, but it does not yield to genre 
boundaries, nor to conventional plot structure. He does 


not always make the reader’s job easy, but offers the 
persistent and patient reader the greatest of rewards: 
unvarnished truth. The musical equivalent of a Peace 
novel would be a recording in which every single 
instrument can be heard stuck in the red zone, animal 
noise and crying symphony at once, like an ungodly 
overlap of Throbbing Gristle and the Kronos Quartet. 

A perceptive reader might also “hear” transmogrified 
trace elements of The The or Iggy Pop’s Stooges. Music 
is important to Peace, probably in much the same way 

it was to Hunter Thompson, and any other writer who 
does not view the process as a calm or therapeutic one. 
Peace’s violent literary psychosis plays on both your 
heart and your last nerve, with a battering, clanging, and 
naggingly desperate narrative that throws more sparks 
than a cattle car careening down rusty tracks at 100 miles 
an hour. The overall emotional and atmospheric density 
of his work is central to its spooky, psychotic appeal. 
Just an excerpted slice can slam into you, HARD, but the 
entirety of a novel, like a large death toll, is difficult to 
fully condense into a single logical response. At a certain 
point, it seems necessary to let this material numb you 

a little; there is no other conceivable way to make it 
through. But no matter how necessary, the strength and 
size of Peace’s heart does not allow you any numbness. 
When a character is beaten, you’re taking that beating 
with him. Every word David Peace writes is imbued 
such enormous regret and horror and compassion 

and devastation that he himself seems to be driven to 
temporary insanity by it...because he is so intimidatingly 
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deft with poetry. it only seems natural that he would use 
that to throw you into the same void. And his navigation 
of the void is performed with the cunning of an old pro, 
yet it feels like a man martyring himself for all the evil 
in the world. He operates in this fashion to such a degree 
that anyone who actually enjoys the horror of his books 
may well be perfectly capable of it...and that could truly 
be the most disturbing aspect of them. Collectively, they 
are one enormous teardrop. 


Nineteen Seventy Four, Peace’s debut, was the first 
time I’d found another writer who’d mastered a specific 
style of writing that I’d already conceived of on my own, 
that I'd been working on in my own backwards way, 
that for years I had been attempting to crack on my own, 
that I thought needed to be done by someone. It was like 
seeing a terrible truth proven, by force, to those millions 
who would rather use the written word for attention- 
getting purposes, or financial ones. And also to myself... 
after reading Peace, my own fiction work read like shit, 
the literary equivalent of a bad handjob. 

Here is a man that writes only to communicate 
damnation, as a means of confronting evil, and no other 
type of writer could possibly be more relevant to this 
exact moment, in 2007, when we are damned to a future 
of rigged elections and frat boy leaders, of conformist 
bigotry, pre-fabricated rebellion, and youth subcultures 
so willfully impotent that they may as well not exist at 
all. (Like the ROLLER GIRLS, but that’s another piece 
entirely.) 


Peace translates evil in a manner few others have 
barely even considered, and as such remains hands 
down the most exciting and important thing happening 
in literature today. He may indeed write, as one critic 
has said, “like a man with one hand down his pants and 
the other on a shotgun” and this is both accurate and a 
damn fine use of hyperbole (it seems impossible to write 
about him without it), but Peace is in no way limited to 
crime fiction. At this time, I am not sure that there is a 
genre tag that applies comfortably to Peace’s work. In 
England, they call it “Yorkshire Noir”...but I think that’s 
selling him far, far short. 


Peace’s career-making four part series, The Red 
Riding Quartet, is based on the murders committed by 
Peter Sutcliffe, the Yorkshire Ripper. Although excessive 
in literary terms, the Quartet is basically a high- 
volume prayer to God. The books are fundamentally 
about the absence of God, in Yorkshire or any other 
land, a conceptual literary baseline which only serves 
to increase the resonance of Peace’s unspeakably 


horrific vision of twisted and tormented human souls 
who haunted, and were haunted by, the crimes of the 
Yorkshire Ripper. His book GB84, released in 2004 by 
Faber, is a sweeping, multi-faceted, and ragingly violent 
saga of the UK coal miners’ strike. Like no other writer 
before, Peace has wrenched from the past a nightmare, 
entact; screaming. What you have in that book is an 
unadulterated and unapologetic blood-portrait of Great 
Britain 1984. 


His latest THE DAMNED UNITED, is about 
Brian Clough, England’s infamously out of control 
ego-casualty who managed the notorious Leeds United 
football team during the mid 80s. I’ve never read the ` 
entire book, not because of my seething and miserable 
disgust for anything having to do with football 
(American football AND soccer both, as if there is really 
any difference), but because a cackling billiard hall 
whore walked off with it while I was in the bathroom 
pissing. Someone please send a copy to: 


GENE GREGORITS 
C/O THE CHARLES THEATRE 
1711 NORTH CHARLES STREET 
BALTIMORE MD 
21201 


Thank you. 


The six novels of David Peace have never been 
published in America because of the basic ignorance and 
general poor taste of all Americans, but if you give a 
shit,you’ll track them down. They’re in print. You have 
no excuse. 


And don’t blame me if Nineteen Seventy Seven 
makes you cry like a terrified infant. You know well as I 
do that this kind of thing is actually very good for you in 
the long run. 


Mr. Peace lives in Tokyo. 
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MAKE PAYABLE TO: 
DOM SALEMI 

9405 ULYSSES COURT 
BURKE, VA. 22015 
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$3.95 US $4.95 CAN 
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